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SPAIN A PIONEER IN MODERN SOCIAL SERVICE. 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


NE of the most surprising chap- 
ters in Spanish history is that 
which concerns the early develop- 
ment of that movement for the care 
of the incompetent which, in these 


modern times, we have come to call 
“social service.”” Most people would 
be very much inclined to think that 
Spain lagged behind in the promo- 
tion of this phase of humanitarian- 
ism and that indeed social service 
in so far as it is organized for the 
care of those in need is of such re- 
cent growth that Spain could not 
very well have had any important 
part in it at all. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
history of social service in the peri- 
od since the Middle Ages, begins in 
Spain and some of the most im- 
portant problems connected with it 
had been successfully worked out 
there long before they were taken 
up in other countries. This is true 
of their care of the insane, which 
was much more thorough in Spain 
than anywhere else in Europe, of 
their education of deaf-mutes, and 
of their hospital organization in 
general, for in the eighteenth and 


early nineteenth centuries, when 
hospitals in English-speaking coun- 
tries were a disgrace, Spanish hos- 
pitals were magnificently built and 
systematized in such a way as to af- 
ford beneficent care for the ailing. 

I have recently been writing some 
chapters in a volume on “Spain’s 
Golden Century” (1550-1650), a pe- 
riod of glorious achievement of 
which many English-speaking peo- 
ple are quite ignorant. For some- 
what longer than a century of mod- 
ern history Spain was the home of 
all that was greatest in civilization. 
The generation immediately after 
the discovery of America began 
this supreme Spanish development 
and it was continued for two or 
three generations later during 
which time nearly everything that 
was worth while in esthetics in 
Europe was being fostered in Spain. 
The era began with Isabella, who is 
usually acknowledged to be the 
greatest woman ruler the world has 
ever known. She encouraged edu- 
cation, literature and the arts and 
her work along these lines all bore 
abundant fruit for more than a cen- 
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tury after her death. She was the 
patroness of Columbus and because 
of his discovery gold poured into 
Spain in large amounts and a pro- 
longed period of high prosperity be- 
gan in which the wealthy Spaniards 
became magnificent patrons of the 
arts and of literature. 

Isabella’s prime minister, the 
great Cardinal Ximenez, was the ef- 
fective instrument by which her in- 
terest in education was expressed. 
His issuance of the Complutensian 
Polyglot edition of the Bible in six 
languages, the greatest scholarly 
work of the period, is only one 
characteristic product of his ac- 
tivity. That this work was accom- 
plished at the very time (1515- 
1525) when the Catholic Church is 
said to have been doing everything 
in her power to keep the Bible from 
the educated classes generally, is 
only one of those curious exempli- 
fications of how history for the last 
four hundred years has been a con- 
spiracy against the truth. 

During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Spain rebuilt and 
finished her Gothic cathedrals, and 
many a visitor of modern times has 
felt these great temples of God to 
be the most impressively devotion- 
al of all the churches in Europe. 
Their interior decoration executed 
by the Artisans’ Guilds commands 
the deep admiration of the modern 
artist. Take for a test of this so 
simple a detail as the hammered 
iron work with which the churches 
are ornamented. This assures of it- 
self a magnificent tribute to Span- 
ish taste and artistic ability for if it 
is true as Horace said that “he car- 
ries off every point who mingles 
the useful with the beautiful,” then 
there must have been many a win- 
ner of every point in Spain, for we 
have here a combination of utility 
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and beauty that is quite unsur- 
passed in artistic quality. 

Spanish art at this time reached 
a climax of greatness that we have 
only come to appreciate properly in 
comparatively recent years, only in 
fact since artistic criticism has 
been focused on the great achieve- 
ments of Spanish artists. Among 
the Spanish painters of the period 
are such men as Velasquez, Ribera, 
Zurbaran, El Greco, and Murillo. 
Velasquez is looked upon at the 
present time as one of the greatest 
artists that the world has ever 
known. Only two or three other 
men, Raphael and Rembrandt and 
perhaps such geniuses as Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, and 
possibly Titian, would be consid- 
ered at all comparable with him. 

This was the period also of mag- 
nificent achievement in the field 
of literature, a period that has only 
been rivaled two of three times in 
the world’s history and probably 
never excelled except by the Greeks. 
At this time Cervantes wrote what 
Lord Macaulay declared to be “in- 
comparably the greatest novel ever 
written”—Don Quixote, Calderon 
produced El Magico Prodigioso 
(The Wonder-Working Magician), 
the only play which, according to 
James Russell Lowell, could be 
mentioned in the same breath with 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. St. Teresa 
wrote The Interior Castle and oth- 
ers of her immortal works and Lope 
de Vega, the great Spanish drama- 
tist, brought out play after play, 
which have proved treasure-troves 
for the dramatists of other nations 
ever since. There are literally 
more than a dozen writers of the 
Spain of this century whose works 
still continue to be published and 
who therefore would seem to havea 
very sure claim on immortality. 
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All this and a great deal besides, 
for it takes a big book to tell the 
story, Spain accomplished glorious- 
ly in her Golden Century but, as 
I have said, much more surprising 
is the wonderful chapter that has 
been unfolded by modern historical 
research relating the splendid work 
done for the poor and unfortunate 
in these same years of the latter 
part of the sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth centuries. 

Perhaps nothing will emphasize 
this so much as the fact that when 
Pinel, the great French psychia- 
trist, began his reform of the un- 
speakable conditions which existed 
among the insane in France, he de- 
clared that the only country in Eu- 
rope in which these poor people 
were at all properly cared for was 
Spain. Elsewhere it was the cus- 
tom of asylum authorities to put 
in irons any insane patient who 
showed a tendency to violence, and 
they were often confined in this 
manner for the rest of their lives. 
When Pinel urged the proper care 
of these poor human beings accord- 
ing to the principles of liberty, 
equality and fraternity of the 
French republic, he struck the 
shackles from the inmates of the 
asylums beginning at the Bicétre in 
Paris, and he said that he was en- 
couraged to do so by the experience 
that he had had while visiting the 
institutions of Spain. Pinel’s hu- 
manitarian work made an epoch in 
the modern time though it must 
not be forgotten that during the 
Middle Ages there had been much 
better care of the insane than there 
was at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Hospital care of all kinds 
was at almost the lowest ebb it had 
ever been about that time, so that 
it is not surprising that the insane 
were neglected and abused. 
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Here in our own country condi- 
tions were almost worse than in 
Paris. The story is related of the 
insane at Blockley Hospital in 
Philadelphia early in the nineteenth 
century who almost froze to death 
in the wards set aside for them be- 
cause there was no central heating, 
and the authorities did not dare to 
permit stoves to be lighted in their 
wards lest the patients should burn 
down the institution. In the cli- 
mate of Philadelphia this makes 
for an almost impossible situation 
and the poor insane suffered very 
severely. Their only consolation, 
if one might call it so, was the fact 
that the intense cold shortened ex- 
istence for them and thereby put a 
speedy end to their sufferings. 

Gradually the reforms in France, 
instituted by Pinel, spread to Eng- 
land and other countries and were 
finally introduced into the insane 
asylums over here. It took a good 
while, however, before the reforms 
were effectual in this country, 
which is rather surprising in view 
of the fact that our basic principle 
of government is the equality of 
men; and here where we are sup- 
posed to have government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people, it might be expected that 
the individual citizen who suffered 
from any physical or mental dis- 
ease would surely be cared for as 
efficiently as possible. 

There were other phases of so- 
cial service in which Spain was even 
a more striking pioneer than in the 
care of the insane. Very probably 
the most interesting of these was 
the teaching of the deaf to under- 
stand the sign language and then 
after a time to read the lips and 
articulate words. During the past 
generation or so a great deal has 
been done for the education of 
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deaf-mutes, and we have been very 
much inclined to think that we 
were the first to ever realize that 
these poor maimed children could 
thus be lifted out of the discourag- 
ing condition in which they were 
born. It must be admitted now, 
however, that our successful efforts 
in this great humanitarian work 
can be traced back directly to what 
was done by the Spaniards some 
three to four centuries ago. 

The usual history of the move- 
ment is said to run something like 
this. A_ great-hearted Spaniard 
named Jacob Rodriguez Pereira 
(1715-1780) took compassion on 
deaf-mute children with whom he 
was brought in contact and suc- 
ceeded in teaching them to under- 
stand others and express them- 
selves. Pereira’s work attracted 
the attention of Itard (1775-1835) 
who did so much in France for the 
deaf and dumb (sourd-muets as 
they were called) and was the 
founder of a new tradition. Itard 
deeply influenced the elder Seguin 
who did some of his work in this 
country and who was followed by 
his son the younger Seguin who 
helped greatly in setting the prob- 
lems of backward children before 
the world. Seguin was stimulated 
to take up that task, it is said, after 
having studied what Pereira had ac- 
complished for these poor unfor- 
tunates more than a century be- 
fore his time. When Pereira be- 
gan to teach deaf-mutes a great 
many backward children, whose 
mutism was not due to any lack 
of hearing but to real lack of in- 
telligence, were brought to him and 
he tried to do whatever he could 
for them also. 

In recent years, as the result of 
more careful study, it has been 
found that Pereira was not the 
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first among the Spaniards who had 
attempted to care for deaf-mutes, 
but that he represented only the 
culmination of a tradition that had 
lasted for several hundred years. 
This brings us back for the begin- 
ning of the movement for the alle- 
viation of the condition of the deaf 
to Spain’s Golden Century when so 
many other wonderful things were 
being accomplished in Spain. It 
has often been said that whenever 
a nation or a people does one thing 
supremely well, it is likely to do 
nearly everything else that it seri- 
ously sets its hand to so well as to 
attract deserved attention. People 
are usually not great in one re- 
spect only but in every aspect of 
their interest they accomplish mag- 
nificent results. So it was in Spain. 

Apparently the beginning of the 
tradition of proper care for the deaf 
is to be found in the story of a 
father Pedro Ponce de Leon, a 
Spanish Benedictine who lived from 
1520 to 1584 and who, just about 
the beginning of Spain’s Golden 
Century, came to realize how much 
could be done to make life more liv- 
able ana more interesting for these 
deaf-mutes. We are not sure about 
his relationship to the Ponce de 
Leon noted in American history on 
account of his long journey across 
the ocean to find the famous foun- 
tain of youth that was fabled to 
exist over here. The hills have 
always been green far away, and 
youth-renewing properties have 
been attributed to many distant 
places and things that were hard to 
get, in our time, quite as well as in 
the century after the discovery of 
America. Ponce de Leén and his 
men in their quest for the fountain 
of youth discovered that wonderful 
land which they called Florida be- 
cause it was first seen on Easter 
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day, the Pasqua de flores of the 
Spanish language, and because it 
was such a flowery country. Amer- 
icans in the modern time who have 
the money seem to be inclined to 
think that though the original 
Ponce de Leén failed in his search, 
that they can find a renewal of their 
youth down there and so now a 
person who cannot get to Florida 
at least once a year during the 
wintertime for a little while feels 
that he is missing something that 
would at least prolong life if not 
bring back youth. 

Ponce de Leén’s namesake, prob- 
ably his grandson or grandnephew, 
among the Spanish Benedictines 
did not fail so egregiously in his 
quest as his ancestor. He suc- 
ceeded in making a very interesting 
discovery with regard to the pos- 
sibility of awakening the intelli- 
gence of deaf-mutes, thus enlarg- 
ing their mental and spiritual out- 
look, and immeasurably increasing 
the happiness of these poor inhibited 
mortals. We have only recently 
come to know much about Father 
Ponce de Leon but he is likely now 
to be as famous in the annals of so- 
cial service as the fountain of youth 
seeker isin the annals of adventure. 
Father Pedro Ponce de Leén was 
an extremely sympathetic and pa- 
tient man whose charity was quite 
inexhaustible and who as a result 
found that all that was needed for 
these poor unfortunates who had 
been considered mentally as well 
as bodily deficient, was time and 
patient teaching. With these at his 
command it was not long before he 
discovered that there were minds 
and hearts and souls in these hu- 
man beings who before his time 
were looked upon almost as so 
many blanks in the ranks of hu- 
manity. 
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The extent to which Father Ponce 
de Leén succeeded in this matter 
of educating deaf-mutes will be best 
realized from a letter which he 
wrote in 1578 from the Benedictine 
monastery of San Salvador de Ona 
in which he said: “I have had for 
my pupils many who were deaf and 
dumb from birth, sons of great 
lords and notable people whom I 
have taught to speak, read, write 
and do arithmetical problems.” 
The best demonstration that he did 
actually accomplish all that he 
claimed in this matter is to be found 
in the fact that some of his pupils 
succeeded in making a career for 
themselves. One of them, for in- 
stance, “was ordained a priest and 
held office and a benefice in the 
Church and performed regularly 
the service of the canonical hours.” 
Among the archives of his monas- 
tery is a document which has re- 
cently come to light in which Fa- 
ther Ponce de Leon states that his 
deaf-mute pupils not only spoke 
and calculated but could recite their 
prayers as well as go to confession. 
Some of them served Mass. They 
learned to speak not only Spanish 
but also Italian and Latin and a 
few of them even Greek. Some of 
them were “adepts in natural phi- 
losophy and in astrology” (as as- 
tronomy was called at that time). 

These claims are so comprehen- 
sive, especially when we recall the 
fact that all this is said to have 
been done shortly after the middle 
of the sixteenth century in Spain, 
that most people doubtless would 
be tempted to think that there must 
be serious exaggeration in the mat- 
ter. But when Father Ponce de 
Leén made his claims there were 
those around him who were thor- 
oughly familiar with his efforts for 
the deaf-mutes and with just what 
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he had been able to accomplish. 
Any exaggeration as to his success 
would almost’ inevitably have 
brought down upon him the ob- 
loquy of his brother-monks, for 
there is nothing for which commu- 
nity life does so much as the taking 
of conceit out of people who are 
ready to declare that their efforts 
in a chosen field have been more 
successful than they really are. 

The tradition of care and train- 
ing for the deaf-mutes thus estab- 
lished by Father Ponce de Leén was 
destined not to be lost sight of. 
During the next century, but with- 
in the period that we are describ- 
ing here as Spain’s “Golden Cen- 
tury,” there was a book written in 
Spanish by Bonet (Madrid, 1620), 
entitled Translation of Letters and 
the Art of Teaching Mutes to Talk. 
Its Spanish title was Reducion de 
las lettras y arte para ensenar a 
hablar los mudos. 

Bonet gathered the experiences 
of a number of men who had pre- 
ceded him in the teaching of mutes 
in order to show how, by means of 
signs, letters, and symbols, speech 
might be reduced to such concrete 
terms as would enable the deaf to 
understand and the mutes to make 
themselves understood. This is an 
almost unknown but extremely im- 
portant chapter in the history of 
social service. Unfortunately re- 
search work in early Spanish liter- 
ature along these lines, has been, un- 
til comparatively recent years, quite 
neglected in favor of other coun- 
tries because it was presumed that 
the Spaniards had no interest in it, 
and then besides there is the per- 
sistent feeling, in English-speaking 
countries particularly, that nothing 
of any significance with regard to 
such matters could possibly have 
come out of the Nazareth of Spain. 
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Bonet seems to have understood 
very well the difficulties of the 
deaf-mutes. For example, he wrote, 
“the deaf-mute is dumb because he 
is deaf and cannot by any means 
have his hearing restored, but by 
sight he can acquire the knowledge 
lost by deafness.” Bonet arranged 
a series of exercises of the various 
organs that produce and modify 
sound and by this means succeeded 
in teaching his pupils how to ar- 
ticulate. He says that he “exer- 
cised the scholar in placing his 
tongue, teeth and lips in the posi- 
tions suitable for the articulation 
of each letter and then taught him 
to exhale the air necessary for the 
production of sound or voice.” He 
called this “artificial articulation,” 
and he gives some very precise 
rules for the production of it. He 
realized the value of gesture for 
educational purposes and seems to 
have invented a sort of sign lan- 
guage, though he also invented or 
developed a manual alphabet, which 
is a series of movements of the hand 
to represent the various letters. He 
was ever so much more than mere- 
ly a teacher of the deaf and was 
deeply interested in the philosophy 
of education. His volume contains 
an inductive method of grammat- 
ical instruction as well as a philo- 
sophic scheme of education which 
brought out intelligence by means 
of language. 


Spanish influence in this very hu- 
mane subject of training the deaf 
to understand and express them- 
selves was felt in a number of other 
countries besides Spain itself dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. I 
have already mentioned France. A 
distinguished contributor to the 
tradition of care for the education 
of the deaf-mute, who began his 
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work in the Spanish Netherlands 
just before the close of the period 
of which we are treating, was Fran- 
cis Van Helmont, a son of the dis- 
tinguished medical scientist so well 
known throughout Europe at that 
time, Jean Baptiste Van Helmont. 
Francis Van Helmont in his book, 
Alphabeti vere naturalis hebraici 
brevissima delineatio, which may be 
translated, “A Quite Natural Very 
Brief Delineation of the Hebrew 
Alphabet,” makes such claims for 
the ease and readiness with which 
he achieved success in teaching 
deaf-mutes to use lip reading and 
artificial articulation that his writ- 
ing has evoked some doubt of his 
honesty. This criticism, however, 
was made chiefly in the times be- 
fore it was known that the Span- 
iards of the preceding century had 
accomplished so much in this re- 
gard. 

There is only one historical ref- 
erence to any earlier care of deaf- 
mutes than is thus found among the 
Spaniards of the Golden Century. 
Venerable Bede tells the story of St. 
John of Beverly in England who 
discovered among those brought to 
him for instruction a young man 
who was deaf and dumb and yet 
seemed to be possessed of good in- 
telligence. John devoted himself 
to helping the young man to devel- 
op his mental ability. Venerable 
Bede says that according to well 
authenticated tradition the saint 
taught him to read the lips and to 
speak. The great English Church 
historian was very much inclined 
to look upon this success of the 
saint in so difficult a matter not as 
a triumph of education but as a 
miraculous event. He felt that 
somehow the merits of St. John 
had brought to the young man the 
blessing of speech that would other- 
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wise have been denied him all his 
life. The people who read the story 
in Venerable Bede before the days 
when it became more or less a 
common practice for the deaf to 
read the lips and the dumb to 
articulate, would surely have dis- 
missed it as mythical and as repre- 
senting one of these curious tend- 
encies to believe the impossible 
which was so characteristic of the 
Middle Ages, or else they would 
have set it down as one of the im- 
possible events that credulous peo- 
ple related of the saints in order to 
enhance their reputation as wonder- 
workers. 

There are a lot of things men- 
tioned in the old chronicles and his- 
torical writings of the Middle Ages 
which used to be considered myth- 
ical but which have since proved to 
be very actual. For example, as I 
took occasion to point out in the vol- 
ume on The Catholic Church and 
Healing, there was scarcely a cen- 
tury of the Middle Ages, beginning 
with that of Hilary of Poitiers, who 
is very explicit with regard to it, 
when some one did not mention 
anesthesia for surgical purposes. 
And again it must not be forgot- 
ten that as far back as Roger 
Bacon it was prophesied that men 
would travel over the land in horse- 
less carriages and cross the sea in 
ships without oars or sails. Bacon 
had been experimenting with gun- 
powder and realized that sometime 
men would harness explosives, 
steam and gasoline, and then ac- 
complish these apparently impos- 
sible things. 

There is probably much more 
about social service in Spain that 
ought to be available in order to 
complete the history of that move- 
ment and especially its background 
in the centuries long before our 
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own. 
that was comparatively little dis- 
turbed by the Reformation and as 
a consequence retained her medi- 
eval institutions in their pristine 


Spain was the one country 


condition. The charitable institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages were 
marvelously organized. The Ref- 
ormation brought about the con- 
fiscation of a great many charitable 
foundations and endowments in the 
countries where it secured a foot- 
hold, and this led to very serious de- 
generation in hospitals and related 
institutions until, literally, the 
worst hospitals in the world were 
to be found in the English and Ger- 








“FOR HIS GREAT CHARITY” 






man-speaking countries during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
Spain did not suffer from this de- 
teriorating influence and sometime 
the story of her preservation of 
medieval charitable organizations 
will be better known and will bring 
about a better understanding of 
Spain itself. There are still many 
documents and books on this sub- 
ject that cannot be consulted out- 
side of the country but fortunate- 
ly the inflow of historical scholars 
into Spain has begun and the fu- 
ture is bright with promise for 
the development of Spain’s social 
history. 


“FOR HIS GREAT CHARITY.” 


By J. Corson MILLER. 


For His great charity praise God Who made 
The lustrous rainbow of a robin’s breast; 
Who colors the vast canvas of the west, 


When clouds salute the sun. 


O, He has played 


The Painter, when at dawn mushrooms, arrayed 
In pink and white, hail Him with dewy zest— 
So great is God, the small things He loves best— 

Does not the birch wear beauty like a blade? 


Praise God for gentleness of doves and trees, 
The mirth in babes’ and rabbits’ eyes—the shrill, 
Crescendo notes of youth,—for every rill 

Whose moon-stirred laugh diverts the forest-breeze. 
Praise Him for rosebuds lyrically-still, 


And shells whose tongues remember reveling seas. 





























A HUSBAND BY CANDLE. 





By ANNA BELLE Roop ITTNER. 


OW could Bertrand Lebret 
guess that the shrill ringing of 
the telephone which roused him 
from sleep that Tuesday morning 
was, in fact, but the summons to 
love at first sight? In the first 
place he didn’t believe in any such 
thing; and, in the second place, 
there had been nothing in all his 
twenty-four years to enable him to 
recognize the call when he heard it. 
Yet, jumping out of bed, he lifted 
the telephone receiver, shouted 
“Thank you” to the hotel clerk’s 
“It’s six o’clock, sir”; then dashed 
into his bathroom, took his shower, 
brushed his teeth, shaved and 
dressed as briskly as if he had some 
prescience of the incredible actu- 
ally awaiting him scarcely farther 
away than just around the corner. 
For there she was! His dear lady! 
No phantom of delight, but the 
breathing palpable substance of his 
every dream! He knew her in- 
stantly for what she was by the 
way his heart stopped, started, 
stopped, only to beat once more so 
madly, so loudly, it seemed as if the 
whole world must hear that strange 
sweet tumult in his breast. 
Sedate, unaware, she walked 
down the quiet street followed at a 
few paces by an aged Negress who 
carried a market basket on her arm. 
“Mon Dieu!” sighed Bertrand, “the 
poet indeed spoke truly: ‘when she 
had passed, it was like the ceasing 
of exquisite music.’ The girl is 
Marguerite before Faust entered 
her life: so fair, so sweet, so inno- 
cent, so pure, so-so altogether love- 
ly. Mon Dieu, O mon Dieu!” 
Sigh though he might with Gallic 


fervor, yet there also coursed in his 
veins the blood of a Yankee grand- 
mother and this cool, shrewd blood 
smiled, albeit tenderly, at the too- 
long skirt, at the old-world bodice 
laced across the fulled tucker and 
gilet of snowy white that covered 
the round young breasts, at the 
great braid of shining dark hair 
which hung over each shoulder and 
fell below the waist; smiled, too, at 
the old black nurse who kept watch 
and ward over this anachronism in 
a day of boyish bobs, bared knees, 
and impudent independence. 
Discreetly, ah! ever so discreet- 
ly, Bertrand wended his way down 
the selfsame street. Was he not 
going to visit the old French mar- 
ket? Had he not a perfect right to 
use the public thoroughfare thither? 
Of a surety he had. Was it not, in- 
deed, for that express purpose he 
had arisen so early and gone forth 
into the fresh morning? Again of 
a surety, it was even so. And who 
is there to blame him if, still dis- 
creetly, he managed to keep within 
sight and sound of the petite who 
had so suddenly taken up her 
abode in his heart? Nor you, nor I. 
The oranges and lemons of the 
market appeared to him as great 
mounds of gold; even the carrots, 
clean-scrubbed, shone like Ophir’s 
sands. The café au lait, poured so 
dexterously from twin cans with 
long spouts, seemed fragrant am- 
brosia; the doughnuts, so flaky 
sugary brown, food for the gods; 
while the whole quaint market- 
place became but a gorgeous color- 
splashed temple to a certain little 
god. Has it not been ever thus with 
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young men since the world itself 
was only four and twenty? 

At last the purchasing was ac- 
complished. The petite stepped 
lightly by still unaware; but the 
Negress, brushing against Bertrand 
with her filled basket, muttered im- 
patiently, “This so tiresome market- 
ing! It is to do Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. Always, always, 
rain or shine.” 

“Bonjour, Mademoiselle Clotilde,” 
said the man who kept the stall 
against which Bertrand was loung- 
ing. “May I inquire concerning the 
health of Madame,” a glance at the 
stranger and the substitution of 
“our gracious patron?” for the 
name which had trembled upon his 
lips. 

“Bonjour et merci. The grand- 
mére grows more delicate each day. 
She no longer eats; not even so 
much as serves to keep alive her 
redbird in its willow cage. I could 
truly wish we were in need of your 
so fine crabs for gumbo filé.” 

“We are desolated until Ma- 
dame,” again the swift glance at 
Bertrand, “our patron comes once 
more to buy of us our wares. She 
is, ah, what indeed is she not? She 
who is almost the last of one of our 
noblest families.” 

“As you imply, there is none like 
unto her; no, not one. But, she 
awaits my return.” With a gra- 
cious inclination of the shining 
dark head and a pleasant adieu, 
Mademoiselle Clotilde moved on 
followed closely by the Negress who 
was still muttering about the “so 
tiresome marketing.” 

“Ah, I fear our revered patron 
comes no more to our stalls,” said 
the marketman, shaking his head 
sadly. “But,” turning to Bertrand, 
“you are a stranger, a what you call 
tourist, if I mistake not. You know 
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tory.” 

“True it is that I am a stranger 
and true that I know little of Creole 
history and yet—I myself am a 
Creole of the Lebret family. I was 
born in this city in a house in the 
Vieux Carré: a house whose beauty 
my father deemed so wonderful 
that I have kept it ever in a repair 
perfect lest I prove unworthy of its 
heritage. But, pardon, it was not 
of architecture you were speaking. 
Instead, it was of the imminent 
passing of a very grand lady. It 
grieves me to learn of her illness. 
I knew nothing of it for I have been 
away for years, in New York and 
in Paris, and am but just arrived. 
Did I understand that she is the 
last of her noble strain? The 
name,” he paused delicately, “is 
there not a son to carry on the an- 
cient name?” 

“A son?” ignoring that subtle 
pause. “He is dead these fifteen 
years; his wife deceased before him. 
Alas, and alas, that the name should 
perish utterly from our beloved city. 
There remains only the young Ma- 
demoiselle whom you saw. She is, 
as you observed, so pure, so lovely, 
not one of us rough fellows in this 
old market but would lay down his 
life to save even a hair of her head 
from harm.” 

“But surely, he who would harm 
one of those shining tresses would 
be worthy of death, and you, so 
ready to sacrifice your lives, might 
then drink your café au lait from 
out his skull, as in ancient days the 
victorious warriors did drink wine 
from out the skulls of their ene- 
mies.” 

“Spoken like a true Creole.” 
Then, turning to a customer, “Bon 
jour, Madame, crabs for gumbo, 
one pound?” 


nothing of our glorious Creole his- 
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“Ah,” thought Bertrand, “it is 
not permitted or, at least, scarcely 
permitted to look at Mam/’selle 
Clotilde. And yet, and yet—why, 
why ‘the marketing to do Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday’? I am 
puzzled. I will be here, oh, I will 
surely be here on Thursday, and I 
shall, perhaps, be enlightened as 
well as enraptured. But, alas, the 
time from to-day until Thursday 
does seem to encompass within its 
span all infinity, all infinity! 

“Le bon Dieu does of a truth 
move in mysterious ways His won- 
ders to perform. And now, having 
brought me, by means of a letter 
from the dead, unto this city of a 
charm so great and an air so sweet 
with the scent of roses and jasmine, 
I feel what is known as a perfectly 
good American hunch that He in- 
tends to leave the future in my own 
two hands. How, how, then, can I 
contrive a meeting, a quite quite 
proper meeting with my darling 
Mam’selle?” 

He wandered idly through the 
market, humming lightly: 


“Who is Silvia? what is she, 
That all our swains commend 
her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 
The heaven such grace did lend 
her, 
That she might admired be.” 


A smile, a sigh, a look of longing, 
and two more lines of the old song. 


“She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling.” 
“Spirit of 


my departed grand- 


mother lend me your shrewd Yan- 
kee wit that I may bring my Silvia 
Clotilde garlands woven of—orange 
blossoms!” 
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Eleven o’clock found Bertrand 
in the office of his father’s Amer- 
ican solicitor who went straight to 
the point in American fashion. 
“You are here,” he said. “Am I to 
infer that you are ready and will- 
ing to carry out the dying request 
of your father’s closest friend?” 

“It is a strange request.” 

“Strange, I grant you, but not 
unheard of. Moreover, your father 
made that request his own.” 

“Not precisely. His letter ex- 
presses only a courteous hope that 
I may be able honorably to fulfill 
Monsieur Déjan’s request. Do you 
not perceive the distinction? It is, 
of course, within my power to do 
this thing, but—honorably? Even 
though the girl should prove docile 
and obedient to her father’s wish, 
is it fair to her? Is it fair to me? 
Her father expressly desired that, 
if we marry, the decision to do so 
be made before you present me to 
her.” 

“But she will very soon be left 
alone in the world save for you and 
me. What will she do then? She 
is only a child.” 

Bertrand shrugged. “You speak 
thus of an American girl eighteen 
years old? They’re born with their 
eyes open these days, I can tell you. 
A girl that age can teach her own 
grandmother a good deal.” 

“Possibly many of them can, but 
not this one.” 

“Well, perhaps you are correct 
as to this one. I know of one who 
can’t my own self.” 

The older man _ searched the 
young face turned to his so frank- 
ly, then spoke impulsively, “I'd 
swear you started for New Orleans 
in grand heroic mood, prepared to 
go through with a chivalric mar- 
riage. Now, I wonder what has 
happened to alter your purpose.” 
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“IT came, I saw, I fell,” para- 
phrased the youngster candidly, 
“and I fell—hard.” 

“Um, I see.” The old story, he 
thought, just for a pretty face this 
treasure above rubies is in the dis- 
ecard. Aloud he said, “Then there’s 
nothing to be done at present in this 
matter of Monsieur Déjan’s daugh- 
ter?” 

“Well,” with a rueful smile, “it’s 
not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that my chosen lady ‘be not fair for 
me,’ and then, if Mademoiselle 
Déjan is of a willing mind, I’m 
hers for the taking.” 

“If I can be of any assistance to 
you, let me know. Let me know, 
too, as soon as possible the out- 
come of your suit. Madame Déjan, 
the great grandmother, is failing 
fast. At ninety, it takes very little 
to snuff out life’s candle. 

“Socially,” he continued, “your 
name alone insures a welcome, and 
pursuant to your father’s instruc- 
tions, you were put up and ac- 
cepted by his various clubs when 
you attained your majority. Here 
are your cards.” 

“Oh, I say, I didn’t dream of that. 
It’s mighty decent of you.” He 
hesitated, of half a mind to con- 
fide in this kindly, elderly Ameri- 
can whose delicacy was so great as 
to forbid the intrusion of so much 
as an invitation to dine. He leaves 
me entirely free, thought Bertrand 
gratefully. 

Rising he bowed ceremoniously. 
“Thank you,” he said. “If I may, 
I will drop in now and then for a 
chat and, in the meantime, rest as- 
sured I shall inform you immedi- 
ately there is anything definite.” 

Out into the warm southern sun- 
shine went the young man and 


over to the Circle where he sat on 
one of the iron benches while he 
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reread his father’s letter for the 
hundredth time. Strangely enough, 
it was written in English. 


“My Son:— 

“If this letter ever meets your 
eye, it will mean that I am gone and 
that Monsieur Déjan’s daughter is 
in need of a service you alone can 
render. 

“Monsieur Déjan and I were 
closer than brothers for we had 
been through certain experiences 
of great moment together: experi- 


ences which had woven indissol- 
uble bonds between us. 
“Six years after your birth 


(which, as you know, cost me your 
mother) petite Mam’selle Déjan 
came into this world as Madame, 
her mother departed, leaving the 
small one for the ancient dowager 
to rear. A few years later, Mon- 
sieur himself became deceased; but 
before that untimely event, his 
manor house had been devoured by 
flames and his large fortune com- 
pletely devastated by a false friend. 
His two dear ones, he bequeathed 
to me and I have faithfully pro- 
vided for them through the years. 
“Since you and I have lived 
abroad or in New York for the most 
part, these twain have occupied our 
gem of a house in the Vieux Carré. 
(As an architect, you will recog- 
nize its loveliness at sight.) 
“Dying, my friend, my so dear 
friend, earnestly desired that a 
marriage be arranged between his 
daughter and you, my son, in the 
continental fashion; that, young as 
you both were, you and she might 
be betrothed. I was, from out my 
affection for my friend, about to 
agree when your grandmother in- 
tervened. (And she born of the 
rigorous north where the people are 
reputed to be cold, cold as their 





























white cold winter!) She, this 
shrewd cool lady, said, ‘no, it must 
not be unless you could honorably 
enter into the bonds of wedlock of 
your own choice, unconstrained by 
filial loyalty or love.’ 

“And, therefore, I do not com- 
mand you, nor do I request you, I 
simply convey to you my hope that 
you may feel you can sue for the 
hand of Mademoiselle in all hon- 
orableness; and, in so doing, carry 
out the fond desire of two hearts: 
my friend’s, my so dear friend’s, 
and my own. 

“My able solicitor (and my 
friend), Mr. Arthur Jones, will 
bring this matter to your attention 
in full detail and will delight to 
place himself at your service in this 
and all things else besides. 

“Yours devotedly, 
“Bertrand Lebret, Sr.” 


“Ah, mon pére, mon pére, behold 
Mam’selle Clotilde occupying the 
heart you would have me offer 
Monsieur your friend’s daughter! 
I cannot in honor do this thing. 
The cool grandmére (with fire be- 
neath the snow, I'll warrant) fore- 
saw this hour. She knew the Amer- 
ican mode of betrothal as the only 
honorable way: hand and heart to- 
gether!” ? 

Yet after all, four and twenty 
does not sit grieving forever in the 
“charm city,” or any other. So it 
was with Bertrand. He rose, ere 
long, and betook himself to Be- 
gue’s, where he ate with hearty, 
youthful appetite the world famous 
viands placed before him. 

Then he wandered up and down 
the picturesque old streets until the 
afternoon began to wane, when he 
went slowly to the Vieux Carré 
to look upon his own house. A 
gem of architecture indeed, with 
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its cool shadowy courtyard just 
glimpsed from the street, its lacy 
iron balconies and its colored flow- 
er pots ranged upon the window 
sills. Alas, alas, he could not for- 
get that safe folded within the mel- 
lowed beauty of the old house was 
the girl of his father’s choice—a 
little young thing, soon to be left 
alone in the world! And his heart 
was torn within him between love 
and knight errantry. 

Nevertheless, Thursday morn- 
ing’s sun shone down upon Ber- 
trand’s eager face awaiting the com- 
ing of his fair lady and her black 


duenna to the old market. What 
could he do when they came? 


How bring himself to the girl’s at- 
tention? As his mind ran first in 
one direction and then in another 
seeking vainly some solution for 
his problem, he saw them coming 
toward him. His heart, his heart, 
how keep it in his bosom when it 
leaped to prostrate itself at his 
lady’s feet? His eyes, his eyes, how 
keep them from shouting aloud 
things a stranger had no business 
to say? “Oh, ‘she is a golden 
dream,’ ” said his eyes to his burn- 
ing heart, 


’ 


“*A fairy leading through alluring 
ways, 
With all the fragrant morning in 
her gaze,’” 


wholly oblivious to the very patent 
fact that the ways through which 
she led were bordered with cab- 
bages and turnips, with celery and 
okra, with onions and chard, with 
lettuce and spinach and chilies both 
red and green. 

Discreetly, ah, ever so discreet- 
ly, he followed from the vegetables 
to the fruits, from the fruits to the 
poultry, and there the old Negress 
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commented audibly to the world at 
large, “How many are the strangers 
here to-day! If they are wise, they 
will remain for the eleven o’clock 
market breakfast.” 

And when she with her young 
charge had left the market, Ber- 
trand reluctantly refrained from 
following them home. “But,” he 
swore to himself, “I shall be here 
again on Saturday, and le bon Dieu 
shall teach me how to address my- 
self to that dear little dove.” 

Le bon Dieu, however, proved 
deaf to his entreaties, for Saturday 
discovered the impatient lover as 
far as ever from that quite quite 
proper meeting with his adored one. 
And the Negress? Did she have an- 
other message for him as he sighed 
and pined and yearned? Certainly. 
To Mam/’selle she said with a gur- 
gle of mellow laughter, “That Chi- 
nese down yonder is always talking 
of patience. He says ‘patience are 
a lovely virtue.’ ” 

Tuesday, however, found him 
once more in the market, hoping, 
hoping, he knew not what. As he 
waited chafing against the bounds 
set by convention, the Negress ap- 
proached down an aisle between 
the fish and the pastries. And she 
was alone, all alone! 

Filled with disappointment, he 
flung his right hand up to his 
breast as if, perchance, its pressure 
might still the heavy pain throb- 
bing there. On passing him, the 
black woman thrust a slip of paper 
into his left hand which hung half 
clenched at his side. Grasping me- 
chanically at it, he stumbled out in- 
to the bright street where he read 
slowly through eyes almost blinded 
by the sudden glare of light: 

“Go at once to the Church of St. 
Roch.” 

Hailing a taxi, he cried as he 
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jumped in, “St. Roch’s and a ten- 
ner for lagnappe if you hurry!” 

At that hour both the little 
chapel and the cemetery grounds 
were practically deserted. Ber- 
trand quickly spied the girlish fig- 
ure kneeling before one of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross recessed in the 
walls surrounding the cemetery. 
Drawing as near as he dared, he 
could see the pearls of her rosary 
slipping softly beneath her fingers. 
A blessed candle protruding from 
her handbag revealed to him the ob- 
ject of her prayers. Oh, le bon 
Dieu, the little dove was going to 
beseech a husband! How often, 
how often had his own dear pére 
told him of the girls who offer to 
St. Roch in New Orleans the same 
petition that goes up from maiden 
hearts in Spain to the Santo Christo 
of Lezo! For St. Roch, too, it is 
said, has power to bestow “salud 
dinero y un buen marido.” And 
here his own dear lady was asking 
“health, money and a good hus- 
band.” He had money, did Ber- 
trand, moreover he wanted nothing 
in the world so much as the right 
to be a good husband to her. With 
blood singing wildly, he gazed rap- 
turously upon the innocent face 
turned so trustingly upward to the 
bruised figure pictured poignantly 
on the sacred walls. 

The little one knelt at the twelfth 
Station of the Via Crucis. Shame- 
lessly the young man fell upon his 
knees before the eleventh Station; 
his eyes fixed adoringly on the ab- 
sorbed face of his lovely lady. 
Shamelessly, recklessly, he _ fol- 
lowed her until the last bead was 
told, and she had entered the tiny 
chapel. Through the wide open 
doorway, he could see her as she 
lighted her candle from the tapers 
burning before the altar, could see 
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her as she placed it in the holder 
where it seemed to him that its 
glow paled all others; could see her 
drop upon her knees close by the 
glass case containing the statued 
body of the crucified Lord reclin- 
ing there in awful majesty. 

Bertrand stepped within the rude 
chapel, but something held him 
back; he could not follow his little 
dove to the very altar of God and 
intrude upon her orisons. Nor 
could he bare to leave her. So he 
lingered and became, all at once, 
no longer bold, but timid and hum- 
ble. Who was he to lay claim to 
such perfection? Le bon Dieu and 
le bon St. Roch doubtless had many 
a better man than he to bestow up- 
on this angel supplicant. 

For long Mademoiselle Clotilde 
remained upon her knees. All about 
her on the walls and even upon the 
very altar itself were votive tab- 
lets with gold letters saying mute- 
ly, “Merci,” or “Gratia.” There 
hung also canes and crutches, wit- 
nesses to the good saint’s healing 
powers. Her prayer would be an- 
swered also and she, what would she 
bring? A bunch of violets mingled 
with pink rosebuds, or tuberoses 
set round with heliotrope as is the 
old Creole custom? 

And then, she had risen and was 
coming toward him! He trembled 
and began to shake for, as she 
came, her two little hands went out 
to his as confidingly as a child’s. 
“The good St. Roch!” she said art- 
lessly. “How instantly he responds 
to the prayers of all believing 
hearts! You, you have come to be 


my husband, is it not so, Mon- 
sieur?” 

Bertrand’s head reeled. His big 
hands held hers unsteadily. He 
could not speak. 
look his assent. 


He could only 
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“And you will go with me at once 
to my grandmére?” she continued. 
“We will find Eleana waiting for us 
outside the gates.” 

“But you never saw me before,” 
stuttered Bertrand. 

“But yes, indeed, Monsieur. You 
have come to the market because 
of me, have you not? ’Tis thus, at 
least, your eyes have spoken, al- 
though the lips remained obedient- 
ly and decorously dumb. And I,” 
her clear childish gaze lifted 
frankly to his, “and I—I did not 
ask our good St. Roch to send you 
to me because, because I felt it 
here,” indicating her pure heart, 
“that he would.” 

As they stepped through the iron 
gates together, the old Negress 
came to meet them. With a pretty 
gesture, Mademoiselle Clotilde said, 
“This, Monsieur, is my faithful 
bonne, and this, Eleana is my fian- 
cé, sent by le bon St. Roch.” 

As in a dream, Bertrand hailed 
a taxi and helped Mademoiselle 
within, the Negress sitting in front 
with the driver. 

“Eleana will give directions as to 
where we wish to drive,” explained 
the girl. “My grandmére will re- 
joice that you are come. She could 
not, would not, die and leave me 
alone except for Eleana; and she is 
so tired, Monsieur, so tired of liv- 
ing here; she yearns for fresh 
scenes. Her gallant and adventur- 
ous spirit would fare forth into that 
other world but for me. When I 
saw her so tired, so weak, yet so de- 
termined to abide by her duty, 
which is myself, I said, ‘You have 
done enough, and more than 
enough. I will go to the Chapel of 
St. Roch and there I will ask for a 
husband who will take me and thus 
let you go in peace.’” 

Bertrand pressed her hand and 
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they drove on in silence until, with 
a start, he realized that they were 
turning into the Vieux Carré. “Is 
this where you live?” he cried as 
the cab came to a stop before his 
own house. 

“Since I was five years of age, 
Monsieur. And yet it is not our 
house but another’s. Come, let us 
hasten to the grandmére. I will 
prepare her for your visit, and then 
Eleana will conduct you to us.” 

Very shortly Bertrand found him- 
self at the bedside of a very old 
lady who regarded him piercingly 
from out a pair of bright dark eyes 
set in a face haggard yet still pos- 
sessed of a curious beauty. 

“The husband sent by le bon 
St. Roch,” said Clotilde simply in 
presenting him. 

Ere Bertrand could speak, the 
old lady inquired, “And had he not 
been sent by le bon St. Roch, would 
he still wish to become your hus- 
band?” 

For the first time, Bertrand saw 
a blush of color stir the dark clear 
smoothness of the girl’s cheek as 
she replied with a quaint air of dig- 
nity which went oddly with her 
naive childishness, “That, I think, 
is a question the young man must 
answer.” 

Bertrand bowed formally. “I 
have the honor,” he said, “to ask 
of you the happiness of Made- 
moiselle’s hand in marriage. As 
for your question, she is my dear, 
my very dear, my lady chosen 


above all others, to love and to serve 
until my life is done.” 

The old lady in the great four 
poster met his steady eyes with a 
lovely smile as she gave him her 
wasted hand to kiss. 









“In that case,” she said, “Eleana 
and I willingly give into your keep- 
ing our little Clotilde.” 

“You grant me this great boon 
without knowing so much as my 
name?” stammered Bertrand aston- 
ished. 

“But no, no,” reproved the old 
lady. “We know perfectly who 
you are. We heard you were com- 
ing. We heard you had arrived. 
On the day you called upon Mon- 
sieur Jones, Eleana, too, visited his 
office. Think you otherwise you 
would have been permitted so 
much as a second look at our 
jeune fille? It pleased us that there 
should be a romance in the Amer- 
ican style. Why, we asked each 
other, should duty ever be made 
to wear a somber face? Your very 
existence we had sedulously kept 
secret from our petite. Is it not 
better so? Is it not highly to be 
desired that there should be joy 
and gladness in this wonderful old 
house when Bertrand Lebret and 
Clotilde Déjan are wed?” 

“I do not understand this talk of 
Monsieur Jones. Who is he? What 
has he to do with the fiancé sent by 
our own Saint?” asked Clotilde. 

“It is not necessary that you 
should understand, my little. one. 
It is only necessary that you should 
be happy and safe. If you will per- 
mit, I think Bertrand would like to 
accompany you into the garden.” 

Bertrand extended his hand, Clo- 
tilde placed hers within it and, as 
Eleana threw open the long French 
window, the two stepped out into 
a bower of roses, all a bridal white. 


Who would follow the 
there? Nor you, nor I. 


lovers 
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I OBJECT. 


By CATHERINE WALSH. 


F I fall from a normal half’n half 

to a reeking lowbrow, lay my de- 
generation at the feet of the intel- 
ligentsia. For I am reacting with 
all the “nitric” properties of a revo- 
lutionary flivver—with apologies 
to the latest member of that illus- 
trious family. Conditions must be 
unusually bad to cause me to be- 
have thus; generally I follow meek- 
ly the trend of thought. 

A few years ago when, as a pro- 
test against the nouveau riche, aris- 
tocracy was boomed, I entered 
thoroughly into the idea. I ad- 
mired the appearance of daughters 
of old families, many of whom I 
realize were as unlovely as the oft- 
cited mud fence. I decided I must 
take to the woods as a hermitess be- 
cause my shoes were four and one- 
half C, instead of the required seven 
and one-half triple A, which indi- 
cated genteel ancestry. 

Now I have come to the conclu- 
sion, that although long, narrow 
appendages might reveal blue blood, 
they do not conduct themselves 
commendably at a dance. The an- 
cient residences, which I gloated 
over indiscriminately, I see are not 
uniformally beautiful. However, I 
did not fall violently out of the 
aristocratic idea into crass material- 
ism. The promoters of the “man- 
ner versus matter” movement 
pushed it gently and as a result I 
recognize the fineness of good breed- 
ing, the old-world charm of anti- 
quated homes. 

But I will not join the intelli- 
gentsia. So much pressure has 
been brought to bear that I am get- 
ting stubborn. I am changing my 


matters of which I 
held a perfectly sane view before, 
because I feel I must assert my in- 


mind about 


dependence. I am beginning to 
balk merely at the principle of the 
thing. 

I feared the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was doomed—or at least 
should be—as long as I can remem- 
ber, ever since the night in fact 
that Jerry Miller at a “frat” dance 
called the newspaper to report an 
earthquake. He said that even then 
the ground was “wobbling” under 
his feet. Later on in the evening 
he tried to tap the pillars for maple 
sugar. Pre-prohibition intoxicants 
did nothing worse than generate a 
rendition of “Sweet Adeline.” 

But I do object to the ruthless 
attacks on all reformers. I know 
one sweet old lady who gave freely 
of her limited means to a temper- 
ance society because she had lived 
next door to a man who came home 
drunk and maltreated his wife. 
The innocent dear thinks that by 
promoting such organizations all 
these abuses are eliminated. Just 
recently she saw this same fellow 
in a seven passenger Buick, and so 
she is sure he had turned into a re- 
spectable citizen. He has; he’s a 
bootlegger. 

This naive little reformer is per- 
fectly content in her last days with 
the knowledge that she has made 
one woman in this wide world hap- 
pier. I am hereby warning my 
highbrow friends. If one of them 
deems it his sacred duty, in the 
name of unadulterated truth to dis- 
illusion that dear old soul, he must 
not be surprised to hear me deliver- 
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ing a soap-box oration in the in- 
terest of the W. C. T. U. 

A few months ago upon meeting 
a friend I was greeted with some 
such original or clever remark as, 
“Lovely weather we’re having, isn’t 
it?” Now that same acquaintance 
addresses me with the equally orig- 
inal or clever remark, “Are you a 
behaviorist or an introspectionist?” 
I am not interested in psychology; 
I am sorry, extremely sorry. I 
realize that, in this modern age, not 
liking psychology I am as much out 
of place as I am, at a country din- 
ner, not liking cottage cheese—and 
I have tried it, too. 

The fact remains that Freud 
and James and I. Q.’s do not pique 
my interest. Moreover, I am sure 
I do not insist upon telling people 
about things in which they have no 
curiosity. Sometimes I do wax a 
bit exuberant over college athlet- 
ics, but as soon as I perceive that 
’ my listener’s idea of clean football 
has to do with the paving of grid- 
irons, I commence on golf. When 
Charlie shows a tendency to talk 
about Menita, I suffer him to talk, 
and do not try to sound him on the 
immigration question. My intel- 
lectual associates accord me no such 
consideration. They insist upon 
showering me with: I am a free 
agent; I am not a free agent; I am 
the result of my environment; I 
am not the result of my environ- 
ment. All the time I am trying to 
think of the way Leigh Hunt de- 
scribes the horrors of early morn- 
ing rising. Blind to my obvious pre- 
occupation my lecturer rattles on. 
One may escape the mercenary Bab- 
bitt by selling him a correspondence 
course in salesmanship, when he 
comes to dispose of real estate, but 
one cannot cork up the intellectual 
Babbitt. 
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I am getting tired of saying my 
proper, oft-repeated, little speech 
in answer to, do I like Edgar 
Guest’s poetry, “That is not poetry, 
that is simply rime.” It is simply 
rime, of course, but that conscien- 
tiously spoken verdict will drive me 
eventually to the writing of a biog- 
raphy of the man—a good, old- 
fashioned, “hero-stuff” biography. 

That reminds me—I am consti- 
tutionally constructed to be a hero- 
worshiper. Since the days long ago 
when the boy next door walked on 
his hands, and swung from the 
highest branches of the catalpa tree 
in imitation of Tarzan of the Apes, 
I have had my regular attacks— 
the city tennis champion, the win- 
ner of the hundred yard dash, 
Joan of Arc, the basket ball for- 
ward, and Galahad, especially Gal- 
ahad, the knight of our classroom 
picture. That charming youth with 
the lovely chestnut hair was never 
made to be human. I object to his 
reduction to our common clay; if 
his curling locks did not save him 
from our foibles, his milk-white 
steed should. 

I approve likewise of the idea of 
patriotism. When my small cousin, 
Bobby, stands up straight and tall 
as his six years will allow and in a 
sturdy, little-boy voice repeats slow- 
ly, “I pledge allegiance to my flag,” 
I just cannot be nonchalant. He 
looks so absolutely “vital” standing 
there “with his dimples all a’show- 
ing and his blue eyes all a’glowing” 
that my heart will beat faster. If 
cold-blooded adolescents do not 
stop talking disinterestedly about 
“love of country,” I will start a 
match factory in Chicago as an aid 
to Mayor Thompson in any future 
conflagration exercises he might 
care to stage. 

Just recently in company with an 
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exponent of the new school I passed 
a picture gallery displaying a copy 
of “Puzzled.” 

“Isn’t she a dear?” I remarked, 
“But you know, Dale, I bet she’s 
not trying to decide whether to ac- 
cept the dashing captain of the 
guards or the suave business man, 
at all. No doubt she’s worried 
about what to wear to dinner, her 
rose challis or her lavender or- 
gandy.” 

“Such art, Catherine, is so in- 
ane; your taste is quite plebeian, 
my dear. Now the futuristic cult 
is the coming thing. It is vital, 
glowing—” 

Thus began a lengthy harangue 
on the character of modern paint- 
ing; a few weeks previous Dale’s 
idea of art had been the red and 
blue street car advertisements. 

My attitude toward the moderns 
—I choose to omit quotations— 
would perhaps have remained pas- 
sive had one of my best pals not 
entered the camp of the enemy. 
Before her desertion, or her enlist- 
ment, she had been a most normal 
creature of my own mediocre bend. 
Together we had discovered wil- 
lows whose fairy branches toyed 
gently with the water some few feet 
from the bank. With our boat in 
this secluded nook we had censured 
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Bardelys the Magnificent, which 
the quivering trees suggested. To- 
gether we had fumed over Algebra 
and Latin and the drear injustice 
of it all. Side by side we had 
shivered in ecstasy at “My Rose 
Marie, I love you.” Then suddenly 
she was stricken, and I have suf- 
fered a great loss. 

I suggest a dance and she af- 
fects that pained expression that 
people assume when their wisdom 
teeth are coming through. Per- 
haps that is her trouble—funny,—I 
never thought of that before. It 
may be that she is cutting her wis- 
dom teeth, and is hiding her suffer- 
ing under stanch Stoicism. Still 
she is a little young for wisdom 
teeth, and that hypothesis would 
not account for the languid tone in 
which she says, “I don’t believe I 
would enjoy it.” She has aban- 
doned her beloved Margaret Pedlar 
for Sinclair Lewis: her Fundamen- 
tals of Auction Bridge for Schopen- 
hauer. 

Consequently, I erupt. 

It is well, is it not, to visit a curse 
on one’s enemies? May the intel- 
ligentsia suffer rheumatism in its 
left eyebrow from looking bored at 
my revolt, and may such rheuma- 
tism incapacitate aforesaid eyebrow 
for further activity. 














N the Bodleian Library at Oxford 

is an old chapbook entitled, The 
Pleasant History of Jack Horner, 
Containing the witty Tricks and 
pleasant Pranks he play’d from his 
Youth to his riper Years; pleasant 
and delightful both for Winter and 
Summer Recreation. Of the eleven 
verses that relate the merry doings 
of Jack only one has taken fast 
hold on the popular fancy. This, 
of course, is the one that treats of 
Jack and his Christmas pie. 

An old tradition of Somerset, 
Jack’s home, gives us an explana- 
tion of his relish for plums—if one 
be needed in a boy. In the light of 
this, supplemented by various state 
‘records, Jack stands forth from be- 
hind the coating of nonsense as a 
very real person indeed. 

It seems that whilst “bluff King 
Hal” was despoiling the monasteries 
throughout England, the monks of 
Glastonbury built a new kitchen to 
their house. Some one jestingly 
remarked that here was something 
the King could not burn down. 
Word of it got to Henry’s ear, and 
the poor abbot was beside himself. 
Glastonbury was one of the richest 
abbeys in England. He began cast- 
ing about for some means of fore- 
stalling a visitation and appeasing 
the royal displeasure. 

It was not unusual in those days 
for the heads of religious houses to 
send the sovereign at Christmas a 
pie or some such dish for the table. 
At Christmas, 1530, we find the 
Prior of Llanthony at Gloucester 
sending Henry a gift of “cheese, 
carp, and baked lampreys.” 

Gold and land, the good abbot 
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wisely knew, were always sovereign 
palliatives. So acting on the advice 
of his steward, the merry Jack 
Horner, he had a large Christmas 
pie baked—as a pleasing conceit— 
and into it tucked the deeds of 
twelve goodly manors. 

Jack undertook the task of carry- 
ing the peace-offering to the King. 
The journey up to London was long 
and perilous. Jack spent most of 
the time sitting in a corner of the 
wagon holding the precious pastry 
in his lap lest it come to harm. 

His sin, it seems, was covetous- 
ness—not gluttony, as the jingle 
would have us believe. And the 
plum that he slyly abstracted was 
the deed to the rich manor of Mells. 
On his return Jack related how the 
King had given it to him, so pleased 
was he with the dish. The good 
abbot, if he had any suspicions, 
kept them to himself. So Jack got 
to be a man of some substance in 
the county—a greater wit and vast- 
ly more pleasant. 

How well Jack and his brother 
Thomas prospered in those dis- 
turbed times is pithily told in an 


old distich still current in the 
neighborhood. 
“Sydnam, Horner, Popham and 


Thynne, 
When the Abbot went out, they 
came in.” 


Thomas Horner was on the com- 
plaisant jury that condemned the 
last abbot of Glastonbury, Richard 
Whiting, who “toke hys deathe very 
pacyently,” according to Richard 
Pollard writing to Cromwell in No- 
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vember, 1539, about the execution. 
In the same letter Pollard recom- 
mends “my brother Paulett” for the 
surveyorship of Glastonbury: 


“I assure youre lordshyp he hathe 
byn very dylygent and dyvers other 
by hys meanys to serve the Kyng at 
this time according to hys dewtye 
and ryght, so was Nycholas Fitz- 
James, John Sydnam, and Thomas 
Hornar, youre servants.” 


After the suppression of the ab- 
bey the Horners received a grant 
of a coat of arms. 

To-day, oddly enough, the re- 
formers are after Jack—or rather 
the jingle that depicts him as a 
very boyish boy with a Christmas 
pie. It is part of a movement that 
has been going on for a number of 
years to root out many of the old 
nursery stand-bys. The charge is 
that they are either nonsensical or 
teach bad manners. But the re- 
formers are poor psychologists and 
vastly poorer jinglers. Their little 
fishes have the wit and sprightli- 
ness of whales. 

Here, for instance, is one that is 
fondly put forth in an effort to sup- 
plant the all too boyish Jack: 


“Little Jack Cable, when at the 
table, 
Tried to be very genteel, 
So father and mother and sister 
and brother 
Always enjoyed each meal.” 


We certainly wonder how they 
could, for obviously there was 
something wrong with poor Master 
Cable. He was not acting natural- 
ly, and his parents would be ex- 
cused for sending posthaste for the 
family physician. 

It is hard to imagine serious 
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competition from such colorless 
productions as this. Here is one 
of another sort, a kind of textbook 
doggerel, aimed to teach and jingle 
at the same time: 


“In my head so nice and round 

Twenty-eight strong bones are 
found. 

In my trunk are fifty-four, 

That I add to my bone store, 

While my limbs have plenty more, 

Full one hundred twenty-four. 


Thus each perfect person owns 
Just two hundred and six bones.” 


Let’s have Jack Horner! Or, 


“Old Father Long-legs wouldn’t say 
his prayers, 
Take him by the right leg, 
Take him by the left leg, 
Take him fast by both legs, 
And throw him downstairs.” 


“There,” said His Grace an Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, “in that nursery 
verse you may see an epitome of 
the history of all religious persecu- 
tion. Father Long-legs, refusing to 
say the prayers that were dictated 
and ordered by his little tyrants, is 
regarded as a heretic and suffers 
martyrdom.” 

When James IV. of Scotland 
came to London as James I. of the 
united kingdoms a great many of 
his fellow countrymen tagged along 
in hopes of improving their for- 
tunes. The Scots never had a very 
good name in England anyway— 
from the English viewpoint. A 
Stuart might be acceptable as a 
political expedient, but his friends 
were a different matter. So when 


the Scots began flocking in, Lon- 
doners expressed their resentment 
with: 












“Hark, hark, 
The dogs do bark, 
Beggars are coming to town; 
Some in rags, 
Some in tags, 
And some in velvet gown.” 


“Foreigners” were never very 
popular in England. Those near 
at home were no exception. Like 
the Scotch, the Welsh came in for 
their share of ridicule. Taffy was 
a Welshman, ergo, Taffy was a 
thief; it followed as the day the 
night. When an English princess 
was betrothed across the Channel, 
the question was asked: 


“What is the rhyme for porringer? 
The King he had a daughter fair, 
And gave the Prince of Orange 

her.” 


In the “Jacobite Minstrel” is a 
gibe at William III. and George, 
Prince of Denmark, and the way 
they treated their father-in-law, 
James II. 


“William, Mary, George and Anne, 
Four such children had never a 
man. 
They put their father to flight and 
shame, 
And called their brother a shock- 
ing bad name.” 


Some of the shafts aimed at 
royalty are not so obvious to-day 
under their coating of nonsense. 
Tongues were not always allowed 
to run loose. “The Old Woman 
Tossed up in a Blanket”—a great 
favorite with Oliver Goldsmith who 
sang it on all occasions—goes back 
to Henry V. and his French Wars. 
Before setting out the king com- 
posed a march for the inspiration 
of his troops. Some malcontents 
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seized the opportunity of supplying 
words. And here is what the sol- 
diers sang as they crossed the 
Channel—those who were capable 
of singing: 


“There was an old woman tossed 
up in a blanket, 

Seventeen times as high as the 
moon; 

But where she was going no mortal 
could tell, 

For under her arm she carried a 
broom. 

“Old woman, old old 
woman, said I, 

Whither, ah, whither, ah, whither 
so high? 

To sweep the cobwebs from the 
sky, 

And Ill be with you by and by.” 


woman, 


After the battle of Agincourt, 
though, they changed the words. 
The Old Woman had something to 
show for her fantastic schemes— 
she had swept a good, rich cobweb 
out of the sky. 

Imagine Oliver Goldsmith mak- 
ing merry before his friends with, 
“In my head so nice and round, 
twenty-eight strong bones are 
found”! We might picture it of 
Boswell. 

Commemorating George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, who first aided 
Cromwell chase the Stuarts out and 
then helped bring them back again, 
we have; 


“Little General Monk 
Sat upon a trunk, 
Eating a crust of bread. 
There fell a hot coal 
And burnt in his clothes a hole; 
Now General Monk is dead.” 


“Coal” being a play on the old 
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word “cole” for head, alluding to 
that of Charles I., and the reaction 
that set in throughout England 
when it fell. 

Old King Cole takes us back to 
the time when Colchester was Cam- 
elodunum, a Roman colony. Near 
the city is a picturesque little de- 
pression known as King Cole Kitch- 
en. Here the merry old soul, 
having driven the legionaries out, 
was wont to divert himself with 
music and the bowl, according to 
popular tradition. In fact, earlier 
versions of the rime had it that 
“Old King Cole, He sat in his hole.” 
In his possession, the town came to 
be known as Cole Castrum, Cole’s 
camp, which was later corrupted 
into Colchester. 

The story has it that the Roman 
general, Constantius Chlorus tried 
to regain the town. For three 
years the warfare waged back and 
forth. One day, though, Constan- 
tius happened to catch sight of 
Cole’s fair daughter Helena. The 
noble Roman’s heart was subdued. 
Peace was speedily made and the 
nuptial hymn sung. Constantine 
the Great is said to have been the 
fruit of the union. 

Jack and Jill is supposed to 
typify the amalgamation of the 
Saxon and Norman races, and 
Humpty Dumpty was one of the 
bad barons of King John. The do- 
mestic affairs of an archdeacon and 
his wife furnished the inspiration 
for Jack Spratt some three hundred 
years ago. And it is easy to see the 
tinge of seventeenth century reli- 
gion and politics thinly veiled in 
it. In its original form the jingle 
ran: 


“Archdeacon Spratt would eat no 
fat, 
His wife would eat no lean; 
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*Twixt Archdeacon Spratt and 
Joan his wife, 
The meat was eat up clean.” 


Some of the jingles are of pious 
origin, something in the nature of 
incantations. In this class, an ex- 
cellent example is: 


“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Guard the bed that I lie on. 
Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head; 
One to watch, one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away.” 


Bobby Shaftoe, fat and fair, be- 
longed to an old family in the north 
of England—Whitworth, Durham. 
Bonny Bobby was a gay deceiver 
and played fast and loose with a 
number of confiding young ladies. 
At one time he was a member of 
Parliament. The jingle that has 
kept his memory alive might well 
have come from the pen of the 
pretty Miss Bellayse, heiress to the 
broad acres of Brancepeth. 


“Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 
With silver buckles on his knee; 
When he comes back he’ll marry 

me, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe.” 


But, alas, when fickle Bobby re- 
turned he jilted her for Anne Dun- 
combe, and Miss Bellayse pined 
away and died. Bobby himself 
died three years after his marriage. 

Our ancestors’ fancy in culinary 
matters often ran to conceits that 
are very amusing to us to-day. In 
Epulario, or the Italian Banquet, 
published in 1598, is a receipt “to 
make pies so that the birds may be 
alive in them and flie out when it 
is cut up.” The great secret mere- 
ly being to put the birds in after 
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the pie was baked. “Come on,” 
commands Sir Toby in Twelfth 
Night, “there’s sixpence for you; 
let’s have a song.” Shakespeare 
must have had in mind the old 
jingle: 


“Sing a song of sixpence, 
Pocket full of rye; 

Four and twenty black-birds 
Baked in a pie.” 


A similar allusion is found in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bonduca, 
Act V., Scene 2. 

Associated with nursery jingles, 
it is interesting to find that the 
story of the “Babes in the Woods” 
records an actual fifteenth century 
tragedy. The whole story appears 
carved on a mantelshelf in an an- 
cient house in Norfolk, or did until 
recent years. Of the attempts to 
root out the old jingles and tales 
in his day, Sir Walter Scott said: 


“I would not give one tear shed 
over Little Red Riding-Hood for all 
the benefits to be derived from a 
hundred histories of Jimmy Good- 
child. I think the selfish tendencies 
will be soon enough acquired in 
this arithmetical age, and that to 
make the higher class of character, 
our own wild fictions—like our own 
simple music—will have more ef- 
fect in awakening the fancy and 
elevating the disposition than the 
colder and more elaborate compo- 
sitions of modern authors and com- 
posers.” 


Of the first four lines of 


“Jockey was a piper’s son 
And he fell in love when he was 
young, 
And all the tunes he could play 
Was over the hills and far away; 
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Over the hills, and a great way 
off, 

And the wind will blow my top- 
knot off,” 


Lord Mansfield said he would 
rather have been the author than 
of any other four lines in English 
poetry. 

Our own country has made one 
contribution to the really notable 
jingles—“Mary had a little lamb” 
—although a claim to it has just 
lately come from England. A 
schoolmate of Mary’s started it, and 
Mrs. Sarah Hall, an author, put on 
the finishing touches. Some years 
ago Mary, still living, was present 
at a fair held in Boston to raise 
money for the Old South Church. 
Ravelings from a piece of knitting 
done by Mary long ago from the 
wool of her lamb were sold with 
her autograph. As evidence of the 


popularity of Mary’s fame, it is said 
$140 was obtained in this way. 

Of old Mother Goose, the myth- 
ical sponsor of nursery verse, noth- 
ing is known with any certainty. 
She has skipped off topsy-turvy in- 
to space like some of her charac- 


ters. Half a century ago an at- 
tempt was made to identify her with 
a Mrs. Elizabeth Vergoose of Bos- 
ton, who was wont to beguile her 
grandchildren with stories and 
jingles. Her son-in-law, a printer 
named Fleet, was supposed to have 
collected and published them in 
1719 under the title, Songs for the 
Nursery, or Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies for Children. The most thor- 
ough searches, in this country and 
in England, have been made, but 
not a single copy, or even the trace 
of one, has been brought to light. 
It is probable that Fleet never pub- 
lished such a book, and that the 
family tradition rests only on the 

















similarity in names. At all events, 
in 1697, twenty-two years previous- 
ly, Charles Perrault published in 
France a collection of French fairy 
tales as the Contes de ma Mére 
l’'Oye—Tales of my Mother Goose. 
And some fifty years before that 
the name occurs in Loret’s La Muse 
Historique: 


“Mais le cher motif de leur joye, 
Comme un conte de la Mére Oye, 
Se trouvant fabuleuz et fauz, 

Ils deviendront tous bien penauts.” 


As to who she was the French 
story has it that Robert II. took to 
wife his near relation Bertha and 
was commanded by Pope Gregory 
V. to give her up and do seven 
years’ penance for marrying within 
the forbidden degree. Robert re- 
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fused and was excommunicated. 
Soon thereafter a child was born 
which resembled a deformed duck 
or goose. The king was horror- 
stricken and immediately repudi- 
ated Bertha, wedding later Con- 
stance, daughter of the Count of 
Toulouse. 

Bertha, it seems, had a mis- 
shapen foot and was called “goose- 
footed Bertha” or “Queen Goose.” 
In after years it became proverbial 
to credit to her any incredible tale, 
as of the time “when Queen Bertha 
spun.” It was called “one of Queen 
Goose’s or Mother Goose’s stories.” 

Vignettes illustrating the first 
editions of Perrault picture Bertha 
at her distaff surrounded by a 
group of enchanted children, listen- 
ing open-mouthed to her wonderful 
tales. 





THE SINGING HEART. 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


In quiet meadows brooks are still, 
No need of song is there, 

Where hours are hushed with peace 
And skies are fair. 


But where the gray rocks bar the way 
And sands a challenge fling, 

The troubled brook remembers song’s 
Sweet comforting. 


So where life’s rifles fret and stir 
And days unresting throng, 
The singing heart turns toil and care 


Into a song! 


THE THREE ST. PATRICKS. 
By P. G. SmyTu. 


HE shamrock of Erin is occa- 
sionally an overworked and be- 
wildered plant. 

Gentle and unassuming trefoil, 
it modestly veils itself in the grass 
and moss of the Irish hills, amid 
the fragrance of its large kindred 
the purple and white clover. It 
heeds not the taunting vulgar be- 
lief that certain four leaved freaks, 
its relatives, are luckier than it. 
The shamrock of Erin is now and 
then brought forth and used as an 
impressive and historic symbol. 
Thomas Moore paid it graceful 
poetic tribute as representing Irish 
love, valor and wit. Its emblematic 
significance runs in trios. To-day 


it might be crudely profaned by a 


suggestion of Republicans, Free 
Staters and Orangemen. 

But this “chosen leaf of bard and 
chief,” may be said to specially 
represent the three apostles of Ire- 
land, the three St. Patricks. It 
was one of these—which of them 
is unknown and probably will re- 
main so—who traditionally made 
the shamrock ever dear and rev- 
ered to Irishmen and the adopted 
emblem of their country, when the 
happy thought came to him, in his 
missionary preaching, of using it 
to illustrate and impress the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

In the Irish popular mind, at 
home and abroad, there has long 
reigned the idea of one dominating 
and exclusive St. Patrick, with 
miter and beard, vestments of green 
and gold, crozier and shamrock in 
hand and snakes underfoot. His 
beloved yet misty memory pervaded 


many a pleasant and lively festival 
day in spring, when the parade took 
an hour or so to pass the reviewing 
stand, with the shamrock or green 
ribbon on each breast, the green 
flags flapping in the wind, the side- 
walk crowds cheering and the 
bands playing “St. Patrick’s Day 
in the Morning.” 

But there were really three St. 
Patricks—each with an individual 
personality strong and interesting 
and all with glory enough to go 
around. 

The story of the first of these is, 
from his lone, brief mission, quite 
detachable and simple. Those of 
the other two, who were contempo- 
raries, working on the same mis- 
sionary lines and apparently now 
and then crossing each other’s 
trails in various parts of Ireland, 
were in course of time so confused 
and blended by historians, hagiog- 
raphers and biographers as to drive 
some puzzled students to the de- 
spairing conclusion that the St. 
Patrick story was a myth. 

But by and by, on very intensive 
investigation of the best authori- 
ties, guiding lights shone out here 
and there in the gloom, and the in- 
formation gleaned concerning the 
three apostles of Ireland has ar- 
ranged itself somewhat as follows: 


. 


Patrick I., PALLADIUS. 


He was probably of Greek origin, 
born in one of the cities peopled 
by Hellenic immigrants, in the 
south of France. In 430, being then 
archdeacon in Rome, he was “con- 
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secrated by Pope Celestine and sent 
to the Scots who believed in Christ, 
as their first bishop,” says the 
Chronicle of St. Prosper of Aqui- 
taine (402-465)—the name Scots 
being then generally given by out- 
siders to the people of Ireland and 
of the Irish colonies in Scotland 
and Wales. The Pope gave him the 
title of Patricius or Primate of the 
proposed new ecclesiastical prov- 
ince. Thence Palladius is called in 
the Book of Armagh “Patricius 
Primus,” Patrick the First. 

Palladius was an earnest mis- 
sionary, a promoter of church ex- 
tension and church protection. His 
interest in those western islands 
was based on his some years’ ex- 
perience there, when, heresy and 
schism having broken out among 
the clergy of Britain even at that 
early date, he had been sent by 
Pope Celestine to check the evil. 
He had also induced the Pope to 
send thither for the same purpose 
St. German of Auxerre and Bishop 
Lupus of Troyes, with other clergy, 
among whom was Patrick II. 

Sailing north along the Leinster 
coast Palladius landed at Inver 
Deagadh, or Deagadh’s river mouth, 
so called from a chief who was 
drowned there, where now stands 
the town of Wicklow. With him 
were twelve clergymen, among 
them Silvester, Solinus, Augustin 
and Benedict. He penetrated some 
miles into the country and built a 
wooden church at Killeen-Cormac, 
three miles west of Dunlavin, an- 
other at Donard, in the west of 
Wicklow. 

Soon came along the lord of the 
district, named Nathi, the son 


of Garrchu (Rough Hound), an 
abrupt, hard-boiled individual, who 
ordered the primate away. Palla- 
dius left in the church of Killeen a 
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box containing relics of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, the Scripture books he 
had obtained from Pope Celestine, 
and his writing tablets, called the 
Pallaire or Satchel, and sadly took 
his departure. Some of his com- 
panions and disciples were allowed 
to remain, and these built a third 
church, called Teach na Romanach, 
the “House of the Romans,” now 
Tigroney, five miles northwest of 
Arklow. At Donagh church the 
priests Silvester and Solinus min- 
istered until they died; in 770, a 
time of church burning and dese- 
cration, their relics were trans- 
ferred for safer keeping to the 
church of Ennisboheen, a few miles 
south of Wicklow. 

Patrick the First, expelled, sailed 
away north. Sympathy accompa- 
nies his lone pathetic bark on its 
long and perilous voyage up the 
Irish Sea, through the Sea Stream 
of Moyle, tempest tossed around 
the bleak northern coast of Alban 
or Scotland, past the grim country 
of the Moghaidh or race of Mogh 
the Firbolg, past Cenn Aicher, may- 
be Kinnaird Head in furthest Aber- 
deen, and so to the country of the 
Cruithne or Picts and Magh Geirg- 
hin, now Mearns or Kincardine- 
shire. 

Here, with missionary spirit still 
undaunted, Palladius Patrick 
founded the church of Fordun. 
The Cruithne, who it appears, were 
mostly Christians already, received 
him with deep veneration, which 
they passed down to posterity. His 
intention was to return to Rome, 
but this was prevented by his 
death, which occurred at Fordun 
about the end of 431. In final con- 
fusion no less than four dates are 
given for his death—July 6th, Jan- 
uary 27th, December 15th and De- 
cember 25th. His memory was lo- 
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cally preserved in the name of 
“Paldy church” and the celebration 
of “Paldy fair.” 

Disinterred at Fordun in 1494, 
the relics of St. Palladius were 
placed in a silver shrine by Arch- 
bishop William Schewes of St. An- 
drew’s (1478-1497). In the orgy of 
church robbery attending the Ref- 
ormation the shrine was seized as 
loot by a neighboring laird, and it 
disappeared with the decay of his 
family. 


Patrick II., MAEN. 


Maen, son of Alfred and Con- 
chessa, was born at Loughor, a 
borough about seven miles west of 
Swansea, in South Wales, about 
372. He was of a goodly and prom- 
inent family whose heads once 
ruled in Anglesea or Mona Conaing, 
so-called from Conaing, the famous 


Fomorian pirate and raider, the re- 
mains of whose fortress are still to 
be seen near the tubular viaduct 


over the Menai Strait, in Irish 
Sruth Maeni, through which runs 
the train from Holyhead. Con- 
aing’s other favorite fortress, use- 
ful to him in his extensive naval 
pursuits, was in Tory Island, off 
the northwestern Irish coast, where 
he closed his lurid career, being 
here slain in an attack by the 
warriors of Nemedh, leader of the 
second recorded colony in Ireland. 
Brittan Mael, grandson of Nemedh, 
settled in Mona Conaing, whence 
his posterity spread out over the 
country, giving it the name Britain. 

Of this ancient race was King 
Gwidion, ruler of Mona and the 
large mainland territory of Arvon, 
in which, instead of the Druidism 
originally planted there by old 
Conaing, he introduced Christianity 
and promoted religion and learn- 
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ing. He was buried at Morva Di- 
nile in Carnarvonshire. His son 
Goronwy Bevr (the Fair), kinglet 
of Gwaredog, in Arvon deanery, 
was slain by foreign raiders; he lies 
under the cairn of Llech Goronwy 
(Goronwy’s monument), in the 
parish of Trawsynydd—hard names 
for an outsider to read or remem- 
ber. 

Alfred or Alcfrid, son of the ill- 
fated Goronwy, married Conchessa, 
who tradition says was carried 
away from Gaul. She was a near 
relative of St. Martin, Bishop of 
Tours (384-402), the former Panno- 
nian cavalier in the Roman army, 
modernly familiar from the picture 
representing him dividing his red 
military cloak with his sword to 
share it with an old shivering 
mendicant. Adverse fate caused 
Alfred to retire away south to 
Loughor, in Gower, and here was 
born his son Maen. This was in 
Siluria, the ancient land of the Siol 
Uamhoir (race of Umor) of the 
dark curly-haired Domhnon, who 
also gave name to Devon. But 
these were mostly gone; about 300 
years before, A. p. 74, after fiercely 
resisting the trained Roman troops 
of Julius Frontinus, they had made 
wholesale migration to Ireland. 
One division of them led by an- 
other Maen, son of Umor, settled 
on a pleasant plain in Galway, 
called from him Maen Magh, the 
plain of Maen, around the present 
town of Loughrea. The similarity 
of names is notable. 

Maen or Maenwyn, as the name 
went in Cymric or Welsh, dwelt 
with his parents, brothers and sis- 
ters at Lantwit Major, in the pres- 
ent Glamorganshire, one of the 
most interesting places in the Brit- 
ish Isles for ancient inscribed 
crosses and monumental stones. 
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One of his brothers was Sannan, 
who became a deacon. One of his 
sisters was Liemania who mar- 
ried “Restitutus the Longobard,” a 
man of importance in Armorica. 
They had several sons, some of 
whom were destined to do good 
pioneer missionary work in Erin. 

The student Maen attended the 
celebrated college of Cér Tewdws, 
at Caerworgorn, in Gower, said to 
have been founded in 368 by Theo- 
dosius, father of the Emperor 
Theodosius. In 394, according to 
the “Chronicle of Sigebert of Gem- 
blours,” a band of pirates from 
Ireland, probably from the western 
coast, made a descent on South 
Wales, plundered the college and 
carried off Maen and other schol- 
ars, to be sold as slaves. 

The mountain of “Mons Egli” or 
Cruachan Aicle, “the Reek of the 
Highlands,” towering by the west- 
ern ocean, overlooked the scene of 
Maen’s captivity, according to the 
historian Coenachair, pen name 
Probus (who lost his life in 928, 
when raiding Danes burned him 
and his students and books and the 
crozier of St. Ere in the round 
tower of Slane). 

After four years of bondage on 
the shore of Clew Bay, whose pic- 
turesque beauty he probably was in 
no general mood to appreciate, it is 
related that Maen had a celestial 
visitor, who instructed him to go to 
the house of a certain man in Ard- 
ciannacht, which is near the river 
Boyne, involving a tour across Ire- 
land from sea to sea. He managed 
to follow instructions, whereupon 
the man in question promptly sold 
him for thirty pieces of silver to 
some mariners whose ship lay at 
anchor in the Boyne. On sea they 
met with a storm that lasted twelve 
days, after which they reached the 
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estuary of the Garonne. At Bor- 
deaux some charitable Christian 
ransomed him by paying a sum of 
money to the skipper. In that town 
his visit was commemorated by the 
Chapelle de St. Patrice, which was 
turned into a wine store in the 
atheism of 1793. 

At Tours he visited his kinsman 
St. Martin, who gave him the mo- 
nastic tonsure, and here he stayed 
until St. Martin’s death in 402. He 
dwelt for some time in the monas- 
tery of Marmoutier, across the 
Loire from the town. At the pret- 
ty village of St. Patrice, an hour’s 
journey from Tours, his memory 
is commemorated in a handsome 
church, with a good statue of him 
on the left as you enter and over 
the High Altar a window depicting 
him, clean shaven. A mile away 
in the forest is St. Patrick’s white- 
thorn, which is said to blossom in 
midwinter. All this in France. 

From the monks of Marmoutier 
he went to some barefooted her- 
mits called “the People of God,” 
with whom he stayed eight years; 
thence to a holy bishop named 
Senior, who ordained him priest; 
with St. German of Auxerre to 
Britain in 429 to combat the Pela- 
gian heresy; at St. German’s ad- 
vice to Rome, to offer for the Irish 
mission, but Pope Celestine had al- 
ready sent Palladius, whereupon 
Maen (or Magonius, as they began 
to Latinize his name) went to some 
islands in the Mediterranean, prob- 
ably Lerins, where he received 
supernatural presentation of the 
Bachall Iosa or Staff of Jesus. 

Time was flying and age was 
creeping on. At length, in 432, 
when he was 60, Maen was at 
Ivrea, in Lombardy, in company 
with his nephew Ausille, son of his 
sister Liemania, when they hap- 
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pened to meet Augustin and Bene- 
dict, who had gone with Palladius 
to Ireland and were now back with 
the news of his death. 

Maen was soon accepted for the 
Irish mission and given the title and 
authority of Patricius. Bishop Ama- 
tor consecrated him bishop in the 
presence of Pope Celestine and the 
Emperor Theodosius, whose father 
was founder of Maen’s alma mater 
in Wales. On the same occasion 
Ausille was ordained a priest and 
Issernin, a friend, received minor 
orders; he was later raised to the 
priesthood. 

To St. German, in Auxerre, they 
paid a friendly visit, according to 
the Book of Armagh. 

“You should go and preach in 
Ireland,” said German to Issernin. 

“I am ready to obey, to go to 
whatsoever place I may be sent, ex- 
cept to Ireland,” is the strange an- 
swer recorded. “Arrange it be- 
tween you that Issernin won’t go 
to Ireland,” was the kindly sugges- 
tion of German to the new Patricius 
or Primate. 

Yet, six years later, Issernin did 
go to Ireland to assist Patrick, in 
company with the latter’s nephews 
Ausille, above mentioned, and Sech- 
nall or Secundinus. 

Patrick II. landed at the mouth 
of the Boyne, whence he had sailed 
for France. In Erin he found by 
no means a barren field for his 
labors. There were already many 
Christians there. He met willing 
neophytes and friendly chieftains. 
King Laeghaire, who reigned at 
Tara, declined to become a Chris- 
tian, stating that he had been en- 
joined not to by his father, the fa- 
mous Niall of the Nine Hostages. 
But Patrick baptized most of Laeg- 
haire’s sons, also, in Connacht, two 
of his daughters, whose two Druid 
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instructors followed them into the 
Church. 

He worked his missionary way 
westward to his old place of servi- 
tude by Cruachan Aicle. On the 
summit of the mountain he made a 
forty days’ retreat and fast. Later 
its name was changed in his honor 
to Croagh Patrick. It remains to 
this day the chief place of Christian 
pilgrimage in Ireland. 

In 445, in the vicinity of the old 
capital An Eamhuin or Emania, 
now “the Navan fort,” once the 
stronghold of the Champions of the 
Red Hand, he founded the church of 
Armagh, the Patrician or Prima- 
tial one of Ireland, and such it has 
since remained, for nigh 1,500 
years. 

Maen of Siluria, in South Wales, 
or Patrick II., called Sean Padruig 
(Shan Paurick), Old Patrick, died 
March 17, 465, and was interred in 
his church. 

There has never been proper jus- 
tice done to his memory. 


Patrick III., SuccatTnu. 


The Bun Abhainn or River Mouth 
near Magh Tabhairn or the Plain 
of the Tents, a name reminiscent of 
the Roman occupation, on the river 
Clyde in Scotland, gave this his 
native place a joint name Latinized 
by the third St. Patrick in his 
“Confession”—Bonavon Taberniz, 
the Mouth of the River of Tab- 
hairn. 

Here also arises the high rocky 
pinnacle anciently, appropriately 
called Nemhthor, the Celestial Tor 
or Soaring Cliff, also known as Ail 
Cluaid, the Rock of the Clyde, and, 
when a fort was built thereon, Dun 
Briotain, the Fort of the Britons, a 
name now ruggedly changed to 
Dumbarton. 




















The place is in the ancient Brit- 
ish kingdom of Strathclyde, in the 
still more ancient Roman province 
of Valentia. The decurio Calphurn, 
who had a small farm near Dum- 
barton, where now is Old Kilpat- 
rick, was evidently of Roman de- 
scent from both title and name. 
Of the latter the feminine form is 
Calphurnia, which was borne by the 
wife of Julius Cesar. Calphurn, 
was son of Potitus, a presbyter, 
whom, however, a Gaelic genealo- 
gist in the “Leabhar Breac” traces 
in fourteen generations from Brit- 
an Mael, the Nemedian from Ire- 
land, ancestor of the Britons, also 
mentioned as progenitor of Pat- 
rick II. 

Calphurn was father of Succath 
(a name which is said to mean 
“strong in war” and certainly seems 
Gaelic, from cath, war or battle). 
Succath, born in 410, was baptized 
by an old blind priest named Gor- 
nias. In that year Rome was 
sacked by the Goths. Religion and 
civilization were sinking to a low 
ebb in Britain. As decurio or 
commander of 300 Roman cavalry, 
stationed in the Tabairn or military 
camp near his home, at the western 
extremity of the Roman wall built 
between the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde, Calphurn had no doubt 
played a good soldier’s part in 
keeping out the fierce Scots and 
Picts. But now, as Bede says, of 
410, “the part of Britain belonging 
to the Britons was entirely deprived 
of armed soldiers, military stores 
and the flower of its youth, who, 
being drawn away by the rashness 
of the tyrants, never returned 
home.” Calphurn had somehow 
remained behind, caring for his 
family. 

The blow came in 426. Conaedh 
or Cunedda the Gael, styled King of 
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Britain, with his court at Carlisle, 
had seven sons who adopted the 
current industry of raiding and 
slave trading. They swooped upon 
Ail Cluaid. Calphurn was wounded 
in defending his home and family, 
and his son Succath and his daugh- 
ters Lupita and another were seized 
and carried off with thousands of 
others to Ireland, where they were 
sold like cattle to various cus- 
tomers, to be taken whither they 
knew not. 

As Succath wrote of it about half 
a century later: 


“IT was taken captive when I was 
nearly sixteen years of age. I 
knew not the true God, and I was 
brought captive to Ireland, with 
many thousand men, as we de- 
served, for we had forsaken God 
and not kept His commandments 
and were disobedient to our priests, 
who admonished us for our salva- 
tion; and the Lord brought on us 
‘the anger of His fury’ and scattered 
us among many nations, even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, where 
now my littleness is seen among a 
foreign people.” 


Lupita and her sister were sold 
in the present County Louth. Later 
four canny Ulstermen, after due 
physical examination and haggling 
over the price, joined funds to buy 
Succath, each to own one-fourth of 
him. Eventually one of them 
named Milchu bought out the rights 
of the other three and took Suc- 
cath north to his place near Slem- 
ish, in the present County Antrim, 
where he was put to work tending 
sheep in wood and on mountain; 
and he said many prayers, as he 
tells us, amid rain, ice and snow. 
But his owner, Milchu’s children, 
were friendly to him, that is, the 
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son Guasacht, who was called his 
foster brother and who later be- 
came bishop of Lerha, near Gran- 
ard, in County Longford, festival 
January 24th, and the two Emerias, 
who became sisters in Clonbroney 
nunnery, same county. 

“Behold, thy ship is ready,” at 
length said a voice in the night to 
Succath. “And the place was not 
near,” he explains, “but perhaps 
about two hundred miles distant, 
and I had never been there, nor 
did I know any one who lived there. 
Soon after this I fled and left the 
man with whom I had been six 
years, and I came in the strength 
of the Lord, who directed my way 
for good, and I feared nothing un- 
til I arrived at that ship” (St. Pat- 
rick’s Confession). 

Avoiding the southern route, 
through the Pass of Moira and “the 
Gates of the North,” where he 


would be likely to be halted and ap- 
prehended, the fugitive, according 
to Arthur Ua Cleirigh, who about a 
dozen years ago wrote a good work 


on early Irish history, traveled 
about 200 Roman miles or 184 sta- 
tute on his way to the wood of 
Foclut, in ancient Domhnon, near 
what is now called Killala Bay, 
amid people and surroundings that 
evidently made upon him strong 
and pleasant impression. 

And so, at the age of 22, with 
much adventure, trouble and priva- 
tion, he made his way back to his 
own country and people in the 
same year, 432, that Patrick II. 
(Maen of South Wales) entered on 
his twenty-eight years of mission- 
ary work in Ireland. 

About 440, Succath, now a priest, 
returned to Ireland and, although 
30, became a dalta or disciple or 
student of Patrick II., who in pur- 
suance of his duty as Patricius or 
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Primate, was working hard to or- 
ganize the Christian province of 
Ireland and give it proper govern- 
ment, system and cohesion. Aen- 
gus the Culdee, who died in 824, 
describes Patrick II., known as 
“Old Patrick” as “the mild pre- 
ceptor of our patron.” No further 
relation is given of preceptor and 
student. 

Back with his relatives in Brit- 
ain, of course at Dumbarton, Suc- 
cath, son of Calphurn, says they 
received him as a son—‘“and earn- 
estly besought me that then, at 
least, after I had gone through so 
many tribulations, I would go no- 
where from them.” 

But the thrilling, persistent, ob- 
sessing call of the west of Ireland 
was upon him. In a vivid dream 
he saw a man named Victoricus 
with letters innumerable, one of 
which he handed to him. Its 
opening words were Voz Hibernion- 
acum, “The Voice of the Irish.” 
And he heard voices of people who 
dwelt near the forementioned wood 
of Foclut crying out: “We entreat 
thee, holy youth, to come back 
again and walk among us.” 

“And my heart was _ greatly 
touched, so that I could not read 
any more, and so I awoke,” he says, 
and comments, “Thanks be to God 
that after very many years the 
Lord hath granted them their de- 
sire.” 

In 455, in his forty-fifth year, he 
was consecrated bishop in Britain 
or Armorica. Next we have him 
come sailing up the Irish Sea and 
casting anchor in that same not- 
ably inhospitable port of Wicklow. 
Here he meets an even worse recep- 
tion than was accorded to the first 
Patrick, Palladius. His salute is a 
shower of stones. His companion 
Mantan, hit in the mouth, spits out 
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blood and four teeth. Then, says 
the local tradition, St. Patrick III, 
as we may now call him, hurled a 
malediction of sterility on the 
waters of the Vartry, which there 
flows into the sea, and predicted 
that the makings of a priest should 
never be born in Wicklow. 

On which grim local condition 
the Rev. John Francis Shearman, 
who wrote his very valuable Loca 
Patriciana nigh fifty years ago, re- 
marks: “However this may be, the 
oldest inhabitants have never heard 
of a priest who was born in Wick- 
low—the spell, they maintain, has 
yet to be broken.” (If since satis- 
factorily broken and _ dissolved, 
please write.) 

Then, says the Tripartite Life, 
Patrick “put stick to shore” and 
shoved off his boat, with the deci- 
sion of visiting his former master 
Milchu, whom he had left more 
than twenty years before. He sailed 
into Strangford Lough, but here, 
when he and his companions went 
ashore to rest and reconnoiter, their 
reception was as discouraging as in 
Wicklow. A herdsman who saw 
them reported to Dichu, lord of the 
district, who came and set his dog 
on them. On closer acquaintance, 
however, Dichu became very friend- 
ly. He believed and was baptized 
and gave them his sabhall (saul) 
or barn for temporary shelter and 
worship; and here Patrick IIL, 
erected the church and abbey of 
Saul, which was his favorite retreat 
during the rest of his life, about 
thirty-eight years. Near it arose 
the famous church of Downpatrick. 

As for old Milchu, we are told 
he burned up himself and his be- 
longings rather than accept reli- 
gion from his former slave! 

Going to Tara, Patrick accident- 
ally heard a visitor mention that he 
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was from the wood of Foclut, and 
he promptly made arrangements to 
go there with him and his brothers, 
for from there had come the special 
“Voice of the Irish,” as heard in his 
dream. They were sons of Awley, 
King of Connacht, who died in 449, 
and had come to Tara to have some 
dispute about precedence or prop- 
erty settled by King Laeghaire. The 
contention lay mainly between two 
of them named Enda and Aengus. 
The latter, a dangerous character, 
addicted to his cups, was a foster 
brother of Laeghaire, with propor- 
tionate “pull.” He plotted to have 
Enda’s son, Conall, excluded from 
the hearing, for he feared his wis- 
dom and skill as a pleader. 

Patrick was friendly with Conall, 
also with Laeghaire’s brother Eog- 
han, who was a Christian, having 
been baptized by Patrick II. on his 
tour of the north. 

“Go in now, as the doors are 
open,” said Patrick to Conall, “and 
go to my faithful friend Eoghan, 
who will assist you if you lay hold 
secretly of the finger next his little 
finger, which is always a sign be- 
tween us.” Which shows that these 
early Irish Christians had a “grip” 
to make themselves quietly known 
to one another. 

King Laeghaire refused to inter- 
fere in the dispute, and soon after- 
wards the brothers journeyed back 
in their chariots to their country, 
“the Land of Awley,” now Tirawley, 
wherein lay the wood of Foclut, in 
the north of the present County 
Mayo. 

Patrick traveled with them, and 
to him it proved a perilous and ex- 
pensive journey. For the protection 
of himself and his companions he 
paid largely in gold and silver, as 
he tells in his Confession. Aengus 
attempted his life, as did certain 
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Druids. But grand triumph crowned 
his mission. At Mullafarry, a great 
meeting place near Foclut wood, he 
baptized about 12,000 people, with 
seven of the sons of Awley. The 
dream call had proved worth obey- 
ing. 

Crossing the Moy sandbanks to 
the eastern side he met bad recep- 
tion in the present parish of Kil- 
glass, with result similar to that in 
Wicklow; it is said that no priest 
was ever born in Kilglass. 

For nigh four decades Patrick 
III. labored throughout Ireland in 
ardent missionary work and church 
organization. Bishop Manchan or 
Nennius, who accompanied him to 
Tirawley and was some years pas- 
tor of a sod or earthen church, so 
built for lack of wood, at Mulla- 
farry, says of him in his History 
of Britain that “he founded 355 
churches and consecrated an equal 
number of bishops, and that of 
priests he ordained three thou- 
sand.” 


IN GOD’S GOOD TIME 






At Naas he baptized Illan and 
Oilioll, jointly reigning as kings of 
Leinster, in 465. On the Rock of 
Cashel he baptized Aengus, king of 
Munster, in 470. He smoothed 
away the objections to his primacy 
by the four native pioneer mission- 
aries of Munster by chanting to 
them in Gaelic that Ailbhe should 
be the Patrick or Primate of Mun- 
ster, Declan the Patrick of the De- 
sii (of Waterford); an. Kieran 
and Ibar were also assured of fair 
treatment. He got energetic assist- 
ance from St. Bridget of Kildare, 
who survived him many years. 

St. Patrick III., son of Cal urn, 
died at Saul, County J.own, arch 
17, 493. St. Fiech of sletty, whom 
he had ordained, wrot.: a biograph- 
ical poem about him, in which the 
most striking lines are: 


“When Patrick departed he went 
to visit the other Patrick; 

Together they ascended to Jesus 
and Mary.” 





IN GOD’S GOOD TIME. 


By Mary JENNER GAWADE. 


I PRAYED a little prayer one summer day, 

When all the world was young and flowers were gay, 
I prayed the selfsame prayer the summer long, 

Like cuckoo piping shrill the one old song. 


The Autumn’s gold had changed to Winter’s gray 
Before the answer fell across my way, 
For God feigned not to hear when skies were blue, 


But in the wintry blast my prayer came true! 




















A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


By EpWarpD JODRELL. 


HIS story,.of Diaz’s first battle 

is taken, substantially, from 
the dramatic Diaz memoirs, which 
no Spanish scholar should fail to 
read. When the Divine Providence 
rescues an oppressed people, It of- 
ten «;/ects the humblest agents: 
Cincinnatus is called from the 
plow; David from the sheepfolds; 
Joan from the orchards of Dom- 
rémy. Granted that not every act 
of jaz, nor of Scanderbeg, squares 
wi, the kighest ethical standards; 
th.y were oth heaven-sent saviors; 
they knew,,their own people. 

Granted that, in conformity with 
the Laws of 1857, Diaz often ap- 
peared to be in opposition to reli- 
gion, yet he never really injured 
the Catholic Church, that any one 
could notice and, when his day of 
exile came, like Napoleon, he spent 
his last few years in the faith of his 
childhood. 

He was held to be the greatest 
statesman of his day. Any glimpse, 
then, of his formative period should 
possess a general interest. 


* * *” 


“Don Porfirio,” began the record- 
ing officer, addressing a lithe, well- 
knit young fellow, passing his 
booth on the sunny plaza of Oax- 
aca, “come and register.” 

“Register what?” rejoined the 
other, twirling in his hand the legal 
document he had just brought 
from the courthouse. 

“Why, sign in favor of the Pres- 
ident, of course!” 

“Yes?” absently. 

“Licenciado,” went on the offi- 
cial, somewhat nettled, “it is ab- 





surd to suppose that you, a lawyer, 
are ignorant that General Santa 
Anna has ordered a plebiscite, to 
sustain him in his office, just as 
Napoleon has done in France. You 
surely know all this!” 

“And should I decline?” 

The worried registrar shrugged. 
With no one else had he found any 
objection before. “Here!” he ex- 
claimed impatiently, forcing a pen 
into the young man’s hand, and 
shoving the heavy volume toward 
him, “sign there!” 

“You absolutely insist?” 

“Naturally; it is essential.” 

“What must be, must be,” sighed 
Diaz resignedly. “Here goes, then!” 

He registered, “Not content,” 
then turning, strolled away down 
the street. 

Utterly rattled, the officer stared 
straight before him; stared out on 
the bosky pleasance with its broad 
walks and restful benches, its 
bright parterres of varied blossoms 
smiling in the December sunshine. 

His gaze was arrested by a bow- 
legged individual in dark blue, 
mounting a ladder to clean a street 
lamp. The registrar clapped his 
hands attracting the fellow’s atten- 
tion. “Here, constable!” he cried, 
“put down your cloth and come 
here at once!” 

The little ragamuffin—why was 
Dogberry always the most ill-fav- 
ored of mortals?—shuffled across 
the cobbled street, springing over 
the garbage in the central gutter, 
and was nearly capsized by the 
wooden wheel of an ox cart. 

“I am at your orders, sir!” he 
began, saluting the authority, and 
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fingering the heavy club which 
hung from his wrist by a leathern 
thong. 

“You know the Licenciado Senor 
Don Porfirio Diaz?” 

“I know him well, sir!” 

“Go arrest him; bring him to 
me!” 


“Arrest him?” murmured the 
policeman dubiously. He clearly 
mistrusted Porfirio’s thews and 


sinews, his great ivory-handled pis- 
tol notwithstanding. 

“If you’re afraid,” said the other 
with contempt, “get some of them 
to help you. Come! move lively!” 

The cause of all this commotion 
having sauntered into the street of 
the hatters, where every store was 
packed to the roof with pyramids 
of huge sombreros of straw, or 
cumbersome felt affairs, quickened 
his pace, and, winding through 
devious alleys, a saint in a niche 
at every corner, speedily reached 
his destination. Shoving back the 
heavy, iron-studded door, he 
stepped into a lengthy cavern, dim- 
ly lighted by a brace of iron-barred 
openings, innocent of glass, rising 
from the sidewalk upward. A 
black-robed girl was sprinkling the 
uneven earth floor with water, the 
hollows becoming muddy puddles 
in the process. A second was bear- 
ing beans and pancakes to a couple 
of frowsy, behatted guests who sat 
at a long, bare table. A_ third 
knelt before the picture of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, rosary and 
lighted taper in hand. Acknowl- 
edging his sisters in passing, Por- 
firio strode the length of the cham- 
ber to the fireplace, where, on an 
adobe shelf beneath a yawning 
chimney, little earthen pots which 
had once been red simmered by the 
charcoal fire. 

“Mother,” began Diaz, addressing 
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the mistress of the meson, or inn, 
“I’m called off sudden. Pack me a 
few things as fast as you can.” 

“Why all this hurry, my son? 
Sit down; have breakfast first.” 

“No time; do as I say; the law!” 

“That it?” grunted the crone, 
with an Indian’s understanding. 
“I knew ’twould grow to that!” 

Laying down her dripping wood- 
en ladle, the widow bustled off, no 
change of expression on her ma- 
hogany visage, wrinkled like a 
cashew nut kernel. She was not 
forty, but her hair was grizzled. 
They age, those women. 

Her son stepped to the back door 
which gave onto a vast yard, where 
long-legged swine grunted and 
nosed amid the litter of cornstalks 
which cluttered the coral. “Pan- 
cho!” he called. 

An Indian lad of eighteen, ar- 
rayed in white shirt and drawers, 
stepped from the coop where he 
had been admiring the game cock, 
and stood before his master, bal- 
ancing on one foot, rubbing the in- 
step with the sole of his miry san- 
dal. “What is it, master?” he 
asked. 

“Saddle my horse, and the dun 
for yourself; pronto; get busy!” 

He caught an empty corn sack 
from a wooden peg, went indoors, 
and in it placed the shirts and 
socks his mother had gathered. 
Buckling his belt around his waist, 
he placed his pistol in the holster, 
took his saber from the wall, and 
drew on his riding boots. 

“Ta, ta, girls!” he concluded. 
“T’ll be back soon. Goodbye, moth- 
er; send all you can spare to Félix; 
he needs it at college.” 

He opened the door, mounted, 
and headed for the open country, 
followed at a respectful distance by 
Pancho. 














They passed through a huddle of 
huts of reed, thatched with leafage 
of the same, where naked babies 
rolled joyously in the dust, as na- 
ture intended, sporting with. half- 
starved curs and bedraggled chick- 
ens. Riding beneath the shade of 
huge nut trees and cedars, they 
came on the river, with its graceful 
fringe of willows. 

As they splashed through the 
stream, they were hailed by a 
couple of mounted policemen and 
called on to halt. Disregarding this 
order, they were greeted by erratic 
bullets, which splashed the water 
and cut twigs from the trees. This 
caused Diaz little concern; marks- 
manship is an uncertain quantity 
with the guardians of the peace. 
Wearying of this gnat-like worry- 
ing, he fired two shots, so uncan- 
nily close to the men’s ears that 
they drew bridle and abandoned 
the chase. But Porfirio maintained 
a stiff pace; reénforcements were 
a possibility. 

He drew up his reeking black 
gelding by the bridle of a plethoric 
old fellow in a black cloth jacket, 
whose silver spurs jingled merrily 
at the heels of his buff boots. By 
his bulk he should have been judge 
or colonel. 

“Why, Licenciado, whither away 
in such a desperate hurry? Chas- 
ing your lady-love and her abduc- 
tor, or what?” 

Ignoring the man’s banter, Por- 
firio said: “I am glad I met you, 
Don Pomposo. I was bringing 
your documents from the court- 
house when I was unexpectedly 
called away. I can’t say when I 
shall return. But ask my mother 
for the papers when you are next 
in town; you will find the release 
in good shape, I believe.” 

“You have managed it then? I 
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doubted anyone could have done 
so! What is your fee, my boy? 
You have well earned it, whatever 
it is. Here, I’ll pay you at once!” 

He thrust his hand into his 
pocket—and withdrew it empty. 
His countenance took on a rueful, 
comical expression as he said: 
“Holy Anthony! I was forgetting!” 

“Forgetting what, Don Pomposo? 
I trust you have not been robbed?” 

“Well, yes, and no; the monte 
table; they cleaned me out last 
night.” 

“My dear sir,” began the lawyer 
gravely, as though addressing his 
junior, “have I not pleaded and ex- 
postulated? It went to my heart 
to put a mortgage on your fine 


hacienda. I really wish you would 
learn caution.” 
“It’s all right, my dear lad! 


Don’t you fuss! I shall win it 
back next time, see if I don’t!” 

Porfirio shook his head doleful- 
ly. The old idiot was incorrigible. 

“Boy, you look like a death’s 
head! Enough of the filthy dollars! 
Tell us whither you are bound; and 
why this haste.” 

“Anyone may have my story,” 
returned Diaz. “The die is cast.” 
He related the unhappy plebiscite 
incident, and his consequent flight. 

The elder regarded him with a 
satirical smile, exclaiming: “So, so, 
Mr. Wiseacre! It’s for me to lec- 
ture you now! Why are you such 
a young fool as to throw away your 
living, and promising career, in this 
senseless manner?” 

“I don’t believe in the fellow!” 

“Neither do I, nor anyone else. 
What has that to do with it?” 

“Why, everything, I should sup- 


pose. As an honest man... .” 
“Oh-o, that’s the idea, is it? 
You’re idealist, visionary, up-in- 


the-clouds, are you? Now let me 
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tell you my experience; every one 
is a rascal; some hide it better than 
others. Remove this ruffian, and 
his successor is as bad. . . . Did 
anyone else vote with you? No; of 
course not! What in particular 
have you against him, anyway?” 

“He is a thief. He grinds us 
down with taxes—to spend on him- 
self.” 

“Naturally—But, he’s a fine gen- 
eral.” 

Diaz laughed sardonically; then 
burst out with: “General! He 
slaughtered a handful of Texans at 
the Alamo, and lost piles of his 
own men in the process; he worsted 
them at Goliad, by a cold-blooded 
massacre of the prisoners; he hid 
in a ditch at San Jacinto, and the 
Yankees lugged him out and took 
him to Washington. General!” 

“You must take his record as a 
whole,” put in Pomposo. “See how 
he drove off the French at Vera 
Cruz! Why, the very leg that he 
lost was given a sumptuous funer- 
al in the City.” 

“Yes; and later, the people dug 
it up, and hauled it about in deri- 
sion. I remember it all, eight 
years ago, how he worried the 
Americans into war, and was dis- 
gracefully beaten by Zachary Tay- 
lor at Buena Vista; how he lost us 
half of Mexico by the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo. Would you 
vote for such as he, Sefior?” queried 
the indignant Porfirio. 

Pomposo chuckled. “My dear boy, 
why not? What does it amount to, 
any way? Soon he’ll be out, and 
another blackguard in. What does 
it matter so that they leave us 
alone? But here I turn off; I must 
leave you. Don’t charge any wind- 
mills, my young Quixote, or you 
may be mauled!” 

“Frivolous old boy!” mused Diaz, 
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jogging on alone. “Of such is the 
country composed. In place of 
tending his lands, and caring for 
his people, he supports Santa Anna, 
and dissipates his means at play. 
He will beg his bread in Oaxaca 
streets yet—yes, I have seen the 
like. How can such a country be 
saved?” 

Little did he think he was then 
entering the novitiate which should 
culminate in highest attainment. 
He reviewed his past nine years of 
responsibility; how at fifteen, by his 
father’s death, he took charge of his 
mother, sisters, and brother; how 
his uncle, the canon, had placed 
him in the seminary, keeping warm 
for him a comfortable chaplaincy 
of fifteen dollars a month,—a lord- 
ly provision. Then, though re- 
specting the cloth, and the patriot 
martyr-priests Hidalgo and Morelos 
in particular, he had felt no voca- 
tion for their calling, had renounced 
the prospect of following in his 
uncle’s footsteps, and entered the 
law school under Juarez. And 
now? A big interrogation mark 
loomed dubiously before him. 


Toward evening, an _ Indian 
named Fausto hailed Pancho, cry- 
ing: “Hola, my boy! where are you 
going?” 

“Whither, Fausto, my friend? 
The Lord knows! We started this 
morning, and have been going ever 
since.” 

“Is Don Porfirio in trouble?” 

“It looks that way. The police 
shot at us outside the town. Ah, 
God bless me! I must catch up 
with the master! Jump up be- 
hind, Fausto; we must race!” 

“Why have you loitered so, you 
young rascal?” chid Porfirio. 

“I met my cousin, sir. I thought 
he might be useful to you.” 
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“You did, eh?—Who are you, 
young fellow?” turning to the new 
arrival. 

“Fausto Herrera, at the Sefior’s 
orders.” 

“Very good, Fausto! Do you 
know a quiet, hidden place where 
we may lie for the night?” 

“Senor, my uncle, Don Felipe 
Herrera, is near by; his camp is 
up in the mountains.—But, sir,” 
apologetically, “he is against the 
Government.” 

“All the better! 
us find him.” 

Springing from the horse, the 
lad nimbly led the way up a trail 
to the right of the main road, climb- 
ing ever upward, beneath over- 
hanging trees loaded with parasites, 
whilst monkeys chattered aloft, 
swaying on the vines, and flocks of 
green parrots made the forest hide- 
ous with their harsh squawking. 
It had rained, so the path was slip- 
pery; the horses floundered, fa- 
tigued as they were; the riders, 
perforce, dismounted, and drove 
their beasts before them. Panting, 
they were rejoiced to draw up in a 
small clearing, before a hut, if one 
may so dignify a heavy thatched 
roof, reaching within a foot of the 
ground. 

Before the entrance, squatted a 
mahogany-visaged person, a long 
plait of hair, ending in a scarlet 
ribbon, falling on either side his 
face. He was garbed in a flowing 
white robe, curiously embroidered 
at the edges with brightly-colored 
silks. Fausto approached him, say- 
ing with a graceful bow: “Re- 
spected uncle, let me present to you 
the honorable lawyer, El Sefior Don 
Porfirio Diaz of Oaxaca.—Don Por- 
firio, this is the illustrious Don 
Felipe Herrera, of whom you must 
have heard.” 


So am I! Let 
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The chieftain rose, bowed grave- 
ly, and, taking his guest’s hand, 
motioned him to be seated at his 
side. 

They kept silence for a space, 
children’s voices coming from 
around leafy shanties in the brush. 
Then Herrera said: “You are a 
lawyer, sir; a friend then, of the 
Government?” 

“Very much the contrary, my 
brother; I am escaping from it.” 

“Ah? Then you can sympathize 
with us! We Indians have been 
taxed, robbed, exploited by the 
party now in office, as never be- 
fore; we, the ancient owners of the 
soil!” 

“But I am one of you, Don Fe- 
lipe; my mother is an Indian.” 

“Ah, my brother!” exclaimed the 
worthy, thawing, grasping the law- 
yer’s hand, “you are indeed wel- 
come! I am leader of this band. 
We count two hundred fighting 
men. Would you care to join us?” 

“Don Felipe, nothing would suit 
me better!” 

“It is well! Have you any mili- 
tary experience?” 

“None whatever, I have weapons, 
as you see. I studied warfare in the 
college at Oaxaca. I was in the 
National Guard during the Amer- 
ican intervention. That is all I 
know.” 

“Senor, that is much! We are 
armed but with bows and machetes. 
We live on game, fish, and wild 
fruits. We are poor.—Don Por- 
firio, I hereby associate you with 
myself in the command.” 

Next morning, the forest children 
mustered at the leader’s dwelling. 
Some he dispatched to hunt; others, 
he sent on scout duty; a handful 
were given Porfirio, to be at his 
sole disposal. The new arrival ex- 
plored their surroundings, coming 
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on a bluff overhanging a spring 
which gushed up by the side of the 
main road. 

He ordered his men to roll heavy 
bowlders to the edge of this cliff 
above the spring, and place along- 
side stout wooden poles to serve as 
levers. Then he drilled his com- 
pany in their use, telling off each 
to his particular duty; this, to 
avoid confusion. 

His plans were barely completed 
when a mocking bir] call was heard 
from the direction of Oaxaca. 

“Hark!” cried the Indians, alert, 
expectant, cocking their ears like 
so many terriers. 

“Hark to what, men? It is only a 
mocking bird.” 

“It is our signal, sir; an enemy 
is approaching. Our scouts have 
seen him.” 

Porfirio listened; and presently 
distinguished the tramp of hoofs, 
growing ever nearer and nearer. 
The Indians were all excitement. 
“The soldiers!” they exclaimed. 

“Attend to me!” charged their 
leader. “Soldiers are coming. 
Keep silent. Lie flat and concealed. 
I will watch. When I wave, each 
must crawl to me, seize his pole, 
and lever his rock over the cliff. 
You understand?” 

“We do, sir!” they replied in 
unison, grinning delightedly. 

“Not a sound, then. To your 
places!” 

The march of mounted men was 
clearly heard; presently, the sound 
of voices. As Diaz had foreseen the 
squadron halted at the spring. 
Marching in the tropics is thirsty 
work, even in winter. 

Porfirio waited until the troopers 
surrounded that delicious fountain, 
which bubbled, cool and sparkling, 
from the rock. Then he gave the 
sign. 
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His Indians worked their poles 
with a will, grinning like fiends. 

Heavy thuds, splashes, and the 
hurtling of rocks were heard be- 
low. Then uprose a wail of pain 
and despair, a shriek of agony, a 
howl of fury. The Indians an- 
swered it by shouts and yells, danc- 
ing like maniacs, capering like 
marionettes. 

A word of command was heard 
below; a bugle sounded. They 
were not all killed, then; they 
would wreak a horrible revenge! 

Panic seized on Porfirio’s band. 
They fled, helter-skelter, into the 
forest, their hair streaming behind 
them. 

Defeated in the very moment of 
victory, the young leader, deserted, 
gazed on the recreant crew, tumb- 
ling over fallen tree-trunks; crash- 
ing against cedars; fleeing, like the 
psalmist’s “wicked,” “when no man 
pursueth,” infecting their brothers 
in camp with their frenzied panic. 
Nothing remained but to seek the 
woodland, like the others. 

Porfirio and Pancho endured a 
miserable time, concealed in caves 
and tree-tops; living on berries and 
roots; suspicious of every sound. 

Endurance has its limits; this 
reached, they limped along the road 
toward a mountain town, furtively 
glancing to front and rear. 

They slunk to some bushes, and 
stretched on the turf, picked ticks, 
jiggers, and all sorts of industrious 
vermin, from their thorn-scarred 
flesh. 

An idea came to Porfirio. The 
priest of the near-by village had 
been his fellow-student at the sem- 
inary. He must cast himself on the 
cleric’s mercy; must plead old com- 
radeship. 

Drawing a pencil-stub and a rag 
of paper from his pocket, Porfirio 
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scribbled some lines, folded the 
dirty sheet, and handed it to his 
attendant, saying: “Pancho, go to 
town; dodge; keep out of sight; 
hand this to the Sefior Cura; then 
return with his answer.” 


Pancho grinned delightedly, wip- 
ing his mouth after that delicious 
dinner of soup and fried rice; of 
beef and chicken; of beans, coffee, 
and sweetmeat. Yes; it was a feast! 
Ah, but the young clergyman was 
good to him! The storekeeper, too, 
rigged him out, and gave him a 
bundle for his master. He strapped 
this on the horse they lent him, and, 
leading another, took the road, 
openly and unafraid. 

“See, Don Porfirio, what I have 
brought you!” he exclaimed ex- 
ultantly. 

Unshaven specter that he was, 
the man fell on the viands, raven- 
ous as any wood pigeon. After half 
an hour, with a sigh of content, he 
rolled over lazily, watching the 
smoke curl in rings from his lips. 
He seemed to dream. 

“Senor,” murmured Pancho, 
“here are some things the merchant 
has sent you, hoping you will do 
him the honor of accepting them.” 

He beheld a complete wardrobe; 
a huge black felt sombrero, with a 
broad band of golden galloon; a 
short jacket of black velvet with 
great silver buttons; slashed pant- 
aloons to match, displaying the 
snowy drawers beneath; and a gor- 
geous crimson silk waist-sash. 
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After admiring all this finery, he 
retired to a stream, stripped, hurled 
away his rags, bathed refreshingly, 
then arrayed himself in his fine 
clothes. 

Riding into town, he was as- 
tounded to behold an arch of green 
boughs spanning the roadway, on 
which he read the legend: 


“WELCOME TO THE VICTOR OF 
JARABE SPRINGS.” 


Some girls in white muslin frocks 
approached, strewing roses from 
their baskets; crowds of townsfolk 
looked on approvingly; whilst the 
mayor, in robes of office, read an 
address of welcome. 

This concluded, the people raised 
a mighty cheer. 

“What mean your fine speeches 
and shouting, old man?” asked 
Porfirio of the young padre, the ex- 
citement somewhat subsided. “We 
were beaten, effaced; my people 
fled in terror.” 

“They had no need to. Only the 
miserable relics of the troops scut- 
tled back to Oaxaca. I was there 
of late. The colonel told me they 
were never so soundly thrashed be- 
fore.” 

“But how is it I can appear thus 
openly, and with impunity? What 
of the Government?” 

“You mean that vulture of a 
Santa Anna? Didn’t you know? 


Fancy that now! Why, he’s off for 
New Orleans once again; heaven 
ordain that he never return!” 





THE EMANCIPATION. 


By WRIGHT FIELp. 


ISS MARY REED had just 
driven into the little town of 
Radford to do the weekly market- 
ing for her brother Abner’s family. 
She had brought her usual basket 
of eggs and jar of golden butter, 
and in return for them, the store- 
keeper, a florid, fat, bald-headed 
man, who perspired copiously and 
breathed audibly as he worked, was 
measuring out sugar and tea and 
calico with a shrewd and careful 
hand. 

“How much of this red caliker’d 
you say, Miss Mary?” he puffed out, 
as he stood on tiptoe to reach a 
particularly vivid piece of cloth on 
a high shelf. 

“Twelve yards.” 

“Wal, now, I wisht all you wim- 
min was big as your sister-in-law 
Sairy,” remarked the corpulent 
merchant, as he snipped off the re- 
quired amount of goods with a very 
large and very dull pair of scissors, 
making ragged saw-teeth along the 
line of separation. “ "Twouldn’t 
take so long to sell out my stock. 
And if everybody had her taste, the 
country’d look like a rainbow!” 
and he laughed noisily at his own 
joke. Miss Reed smiled. She was 
small and slender herself, with 
pale, delicate features, on which the 
innate refinement of soul was mir- 
rored forth for observing eyes to 
see,—but there were few observing 
eyes in her native environment! 
Her only claims to beauty were a 
small, prettily curved mouth, and 
an abundance of smooth, slightly 
waving, light-brown hair. She was 
thirty, but Time had touched her 
lightly. Deprivation, toil, repres- 


sion of desires normal to all wom- 
en, and the constant rasping of 
other people’s authority, had given 
her a timid, hopeless expression, 
but had not aged her. 

There was nothing of that air of 
independence and _ self-sufficiency 
about her that characterizes the 
modern woman. She had been, 
from the very cradle, under the 
control of more dominant wills. 
Never for one moment of her thirty 
years had she belonged—as every 
human has a divine right to do—to 
herself! 

First, it had been her father, 
who, with a rod of iron, had ruled 
her until her sixteenth year, press- 
ing all the life and soul and natural 
girlish joyousness out of her with 
his fanatical determination to obey 
the Biblical injunction to “bring up 
a child in the way it should go.” 
She had become almost incapable 
of common human emotions by that 
time, and had experienced, to her 
horror, only a dull sense of relief 
when the clods fell on his coffin. 
Not that she had expected, of 
course, to be quite free, even yet, 
knowing her family as she did. 

But she had scarcely expected 
the unquestioning obedience, the 
hard and thankless service, that 
was later exacted from her, in the 
only home offered her, with her 
brother Abner. Nor had_ she 
dreamed how grudgingly her scanty 
garments, even sometimes her very 
food, would be doled out to her. 
She had never had pretty things, 
she had never been allowed to think 
about the matter of her dressing 
and eating. To wear what was pro- 


























vided and eat what was set before 
her without comment, had been the 
rule in her father’s home. And her 
brother Abner, a man of forty, was 
but a second edition of Abner Reed, 
senior, and his sister was to him 
but one more child added to the 
ever-increasing burden of his fam- 
ily, to be provided for with as little 
outlay as possible, made generally 
useful, and ruled with uncompro- 
mising severity. He was bitterly 
impressed, in addition, with the 
idea, amounting almost to an obses- 
sion, that a girl who smiled, moved 
freely, gave way to any impulse of 
joyous abandonment, uttered any 
frivolous word, or took any interest 
in “boys,” was doomed to ruin un- 
less repressed by an iron hand. The 
life she had led in his home was to 
one of her nature, slow torture, but 
she had borne it uncomplainingly 
for over fourteen years. 

She might have escaped it by 
marriage, but since, in her exag- 
gerated timidity, she shrank into 
herself when among those of the 
other sex, and her home was not 
open to callers, no lover, in the true 
sense of the word, had ever come 
to her. .. . Dreams she had had, as 
delicate and airy and sexless as 
those of a woodland sprite, but 
nothing had come of them. No 
prince on a white charger ever rode 
up to seize and bear her away from 
the sordid sorrows of her limited 
existence, and the dream had died 
for want of fuel to feed its delicate 
flame. Love was a vague sweet 
shadow of something blissful and 
desirable that fell to the lot of hap- 
pier maidens, but was not for her, 
plain Mary Reed. 

When she had mentioned going 
out to service in other families, thus 
making her own way in the world 
with some measure of independ- 
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ence, and freeing him of the burden, 
her brother Abner had stormed out 
that no one should accuse him of 
letting a female member of his 
family work for a living! And her 
sister-in-law had shed weak tears, 
and spoken feelingly of her “spinal- 
trouble,” and Mary’s unspeakable 
ingratitude in thinking of leaving 
her to take care of all the “young- 
ins.” Mary did not dare to hint 
that she did not feel in any way re- 
sponsible for the number of “young- 
ins,” or that she couldn’t have 
worked any harder for a living un- 
der any other roof. She had never 
gone in direct opposition to another 
person’s wishes in her life, and it 
would have required a degree of 
moral courage she did not possess 
to do so now. 

And so she had stayed on, bear- 
ing with unvarying sweetness and 
patience the labor and abuse heaped 
upon her. But she never became 
reconciled to her lot. Many a night 
she cried herself to sleep in her lit- 
tle attic bedroom, cold in winter, 
smothering in summer. Many a day 
she bent over the washtub or iron- 
ing board, or nursed a fretful, teeth- 
ing baby, with a heart so full of . 
black despair that she could not 
trust herself to speak, lest the mis- 
ery in her voice bring down upon 
her the wrath of her peevish task- 
mistress, whose slight claim to in- 
validism gave her an excuse for in- 
dulging in temperament. 

Mary Reed was ambitious—even 
the long years of repression had not 
quite killed the longing to know 
more, to do greater things, in her 
thin bosom. Often her heart 
swelled with a great desire to learn, 
to see, to be one of the busy world 
she caught but vague glimpses of 
in the few books and papers that 
came her way. To paint a picture, 
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to write down some of the strange 
thoughts that came to her, to 
travel the long road past the hill, 
past many hills, until she came to 
a place where people really lived— 
not just existed! To be able to 
search out other prisoned souls like 
herself, and to help them, too, to an 
expression of their inmost long- 
ings .. . to be, above all things, free 
—free and happy, as the good God 
surely intended His humblest crea- 
tures to be, with room and leisure 
for her poor, cramped soul to ex- 
pand! 

This was her dream—and it kept 
her alive, as one smoldering coal 
under many layers of dead ashes 
keeps alive the fire that needs only 
a breath, a bit of kindling, to 
quicken it to life. The breath of ad- 
venture, the kindling of romance— 
and all her being would have 
sprung into ardent flame, to warm 
everything that came into contact 
with it! 

She knew but one recreation, if 
it deserved that name. Once a 
week she was sent to the village 
with the produce of the farm, to 
exchange it for groceries and other 
necessities. This privilege would 
no doubt have been withheld, had 
not Abner been too graspingly oc- 
cupied every moment with his farm- 
work, and obsessed by the fear that 
his hired man might lay off a few 
minutes if he got out of sight on a 
Saturday. And Sarah was too in- 
dolent to exert herself to the ex- 
tent of driving the few miles to 
town. She sometimes went with 
Mary, but not often. Even the ef- 
fort to dress was more than she 
cared to make. Often Mary was 


compelled to take one of the young- 
er children along, to get it out of 
Sarah’s way, and give the latter 
what she called an opportunity to 
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“rest,” which she declared all over- 
worked mothers needed! Mary, 
who had to do all the housework 
before driving into town, would 
have smiled at this, had not the 
sense of humor been squeezed out 
of her bosom—where, however, the 
secret spring of Romance never 
withered! 

She was rarely allowed to buy 
anything for her own individual 
use at the village store, but still, it 
was a pleasure to ride along the 
fresh country lanes, with the sweet, 
free air of heaven cooling her brow, 
and her soul expanding in the glow 
of the spring sunlight. She had cut 
some lines from a magazine, and 
they often occurred to her, as she 
felt this voluntary uplift: 


“Though Circumstance may bind 
and chain a man, 

And cramp his stature, break with 
poverty 

His back and heart, crush every 
human hope, 

Thwart every straining effort to 
win free; 

Yet there are moments, sweet as 
lotus flowers 

Against their slimy native mud 
impearled, 

When from the soul some free, un- 
fettered thing 

Springs to Olympian heights and 
claims the world!” 


She had felt this more deeply and 
truly to-day than usual, because 
of some balmy softness in the air, 
that seemed to caress her skin as 
she rode along, with damp, cool 
fingers. And then, for once she 
was to have the pleasure of buying 
herself a new dress! 

Not that she was to know the 
satisfaction of milady who browses 
contentedly and inconsiderately all 



























day long through silks and satins 
and rare laces and expensive garn- 
ishings, or of the little shop-girl 
who selects with care her one dur- 
able taffeta; no, it was to be but a 
cheap cotton affair, but at least she 
could choose the color and make it 
in some newer style than the dull 
blue she had worn all winter. She 
was often glad that her sister-in- 
law was such a large and shapeless 
mass, otherwise she would have 
known the added humility of wear- 
ing the latter’s cast-off clothing. 
As it was, she sat up nights making 
over Sarah’s clothes by lamplight, 
for Edie and Letty, and fashioning 
new cheap things from the gaudy 
cloth her sister-in-law insisted on 
wearing. 

She purposely waited until her 
other shopping was done to choose 
her own dress, as a child saves the 
sweetest bite for the last. I think 
she was still only a child, because 
she had never been allowed to grow 
up inside, and was stunted in soul 
as some people are in body. 

The dress was such a luxury to 
her, that she liked to dwell upon it 
in anticipation, and she found her- 
self scarcely able to choose, among 
so many colors and patterns. Once 
she picked out a pattern of wild 
roses on a white background, but 
had to give it up, knowing that it 
would soil in a day, and that she 
would be upbraided for frivolity and 
wasting time laundering it. Her 
mind had often dwelt lovingly, in 
those weekly rides of hers, when 
she indulged to the full in her 
dreams,—on pink and blue and 
lavender frocks for every afternoon, 
with frilly white aprons over them, 
and the delicate scent of powder on 
her skin. If Abner Reed, stern 
moralist and disciplinarian and fa- 
natic that he was, had guessed the 
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extent of her iniquitous imaginings, 
he would have locked her up on 
bread and water. Vanity in a young 
female was, to him, the cardinal 
sin, to be stamped out by any 
means. But he never dreamed of 
her mental strayings from the path 
of virtue! 

After much deliberation, she se- 
lected a dainty, cool-looking gray 
with tiny pink buds showing faint- 
ly here and there, as if dropped by 
a careless hand. She bought a bolt 
of cheap lace to trim it with, al- 
ready steeling herself to resist her 
sister-in-law’s complaint at the un- 
necessary expenditure. Her eyes 
lingered longingly on the piles of 
sheer, blossom-dotted lawns and 
dainty ribbons and laces, from 
which the village maidens recruited 
their heart-slaying artillery, but 
she turned resolutely from the se- 
ductions, and comforted herself 
with her one modest gray gown. 
Maybe if things picked up, and 
Abner would let her have even a 
fourth of the butter money, as he 
had grudgingly promised, but had 
never yet done, she might have a 
lawn frock before the summer was 
gone. But this, too, in common 
with all the other pleasures of her 
life, was little more than a dream. 


“Sister Sarah wanted to know if 
there was any mail to-day,” she re- 
marked, as the storekeeper laid her 
dress on top of the other bundles in 
her basket. 

“Nope, guess not,” he answered, 
but waddled over to the railed-off 
corner dignified by the title of Post 
Office, to look again. “Ther’ haint 
nuthin’ fer the rest, but here—yes, 
by cracky, ef it ain’t a letter fer 
you yourself, Miss Mary!” 

“For me! Are you sure there 
Mary accepted 


ain’t no mistake?” 
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it eagerly, even as she spoke, and 
examined the postmark with pleas- 
ant agitation. She couldn’t recall 
when she had received a letter. 

Then slipping it hastily into her 
apron pocket, she gathered up her 
basket, while the storekeeper wad- 
died after her to deposit the butter 
jar under the seat of the old buggy. 
She sprang in, with an absent nod 
to him, caught up the lines, and 
drove the surprised old Roxie in a 
smart trot for a half-mile or so, 
when she came to a turn in the 
road, which led between two green 
lines of hedge, higher than her 
head. Then, dropping the lines, 
she drew out the letter, tore it 
open, and became absorbed in the 
contents, while Roxie took advan- 
tage of her preoccupation to stop 
altogether, and nibble at the tender 
green blades springing under the 
hedge by the roadside. 


The envelope contained but one 
thin sheet, with only a few lines 
upon it, written in a straggling 


“business hand.” Three times she 
went over it, slowly, laboriously, 
not being used to reading anything 
but the school-children’s scrawls— 
and it had been hastily written. 
But at last she comprehended the 
real import of it. 

Her face went white, and she sat 
rigid on the hard buggy seat, the 
letter clenched so tightly to her 
bosom that the veins stood out 
sharply on her thin hands. Her 
bonnet had fallen back, and there 
was a strange, somber light in her 
eyes. This thing that had hap- 
pened to her was incredible—yet 
it was true! 

In some mysterious manner, that 
was hardly yet clear to her be- 
numbed intellect, she, poor, de- 
spised, plain Mary Reed, had fallen 
heir to a fortune! 
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In that moment, she was no 
longer plain Mary Reed, for al- 
ready the mantle of her inheritance 
had fallen upon her shoulders, and 
it had roused within her dormant 
soul a surge of hope and happiness 
that made her almost beautiful! 

It had been willed to her, the let- 
ter said, by her uncle, James 
Gwinne Reed, who had just died in 
the Argentine. There were several 
great-uncles whom she could barely 
remember, if she had ever seen 
them at all, and she knew that one 
of them had been called “Jim.” 
Doubtless it was he who had re- 
membered his penniless niece in his 
will. He had been an incurable 
wanderer and soldier of fortune— 
what more reasonable than that he 
had died in the Argentine, having 
come into his long-looked-for for- 
tune at last? 

The letter went on to state that 
the lawyer would forward, within 
a week or two, some papers for her 
to sign, and after that the money 
would be hers. The sum of the be- 
quest was mentioned as fifteen 
thousand dollars ... To Mary Reed, 
this represented a magnificent, an 
incomprehensible fortune! 

She, who had never had a dollar 
of her own to spend without let or 
hindrance, the mistress of all that 
wealth, answerable to no one for 
her disposal of it! It was impos- 
sible, she told herself over and over 
again, but in spite of herself, the 
crisp, businesslike language of the 
letter convinced her, and made her 
lingering doubts seem absurd... 
Fortune, they said, knocked once at 
each person’s door—why not at 
hers? 

When at last she replaced the let- 
ter in her bosom, she looked up at 
the blue sky, and a great, gasping 
sob of thankfulness parted her lips. 




















God was good... good... an hour 
ago she was a slave, thankful for 
a breath of fresh air, and a cheap 
new garment—now she was free, 
free as yon soaring bird, and there 
was so much to live for! 

Her first thought, as she lifted 
the reins and resumed her journey, 
was of a home. She would pay off 
the mortgage for Abner, and buy a 
fine gift for each of the others, so 
that they could not lay against her 
the usual charge of ingratitude, and 
then she would leave them forever. 
She would build a home of her own 
—a country place, among the trees, 
with many gables and bay windows 
full of flowering plants and vine- 
covered verandas. But it should 
be very near the city. All her life, 
she had loved the city, with its in- 
timate, bustling activity, its many 
human beads threaded always with 
the thin gold of Romance, though 
her only knowledge of it came 
through her furtive and limited 
reading. Now, she would see and 
take part in it herself. 

She would have teachers, and 
study. She was not yet too old to 
acquire the little graces and accom- 
plishments that had been denied her 
youth. As in a vision, she saw her 
rough fingers becoming white and 
flexible, gliding with a sure and 
loving touch over the keys of the 
piano ... Music, her greatest dream 
... and it in turn seemed to sug- 
gest that other forbidden and 
scarcely dreamed-of luxury—Love! 
Even this became now a blissful 
possibility of a future that her riot- 
ing imagination painted in all the 
alluring colors of the rainbow—the 
rainbow of hope, with the gold of 
realization at its end! 

True, she was not beautiful, but 
love came to plainer women than 
she. With the addition of a little 
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polish, and the setting of pretty 
clothes and surroundings, who 
could say what might happen? Her 
pulse bounded a little faster than 
before, as she dared imagine herself 
trailing to the altar in a silken gown. 
Anything seemed reasonable, even 
probable, since this wonderful thing 
had come to her. 

And she would not forget others 
—slaves still dragging their chains. 
Full of philanthropic visions that 
even overpowered her personal 
dreams, she was recalled to reality 
with a slight shock, as old Roxie 
turned in at the farmyard gate. In 
that moment, she made a sudden 
resolution to keep her good fortune 
secret a little while—at least until 
the money was in her hands. 
Meanwhile, her daily duties would 
shape themselves as usual—out- 
wardly, she would seem to be living 
the same life that had held her in 
thrall for thirty years, but inward- 
ly, her soul would riot in the hopes 
fulfilled, the freedom long delayed, 
but infinitely the more precious! 

All that week, her heart sang, 
her blood leaped, and the very joy 
of living seemed more than she 
could bear. Cheerfully and pa- 
tiently, as usual, she went about 
her work. Not a homely task was 
neglected, nor a duty left undone. 
Now and then her joyous spirit 
broke forth in a little bubble of 
happy song, or a glad ripple of 
laughter, that frowns of disapproval 
had lost their power to restrain. 

Sarah insisted that she “git that 
dress of hers made and off her 
hands before hayin’,” and so, a bit 
reluctantly, she went to work upon 
it. She laughed and cried a little, 
secretly, as she remembered how 
happy she had been over it—and 
now she even dared think of real 
silk gowns! One should be a soft 
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silvery color, one like the heart of a 
rose, and another should be blue, 
just the shade of the velvety morn- 
ing-glory that peeped over the sill 
of her attic bedroom window! Oh, 
the joy of planning, through the 
work-filled days and the dream- 
filled nights! 

There comes a time in the life 
of each one of us, when the gates 
of Paradise swing open wide, in- 
viting us to enter, and bathe our 
thirsty soul in the fountain of un- 
alloyed bliss. Such a time had 
come to Mary Reed. Whatever the 
future might hold for her, she had 
had this. 

Sunday came, and the family, all 
but Mary, went to spend the day 
with a neighbor, leaving her to do 
the work alone. It was afternoon 
before the house was in order, and 
her time her own. She bathed, 
brushed her long brown hair, 


braided it as in her girlhood, and 
tied it in a loop with a bit of blue 


ribbon. Then she donned the gray 
dress, added a blue bow at the 
throat—and blushed at her reflec- 
tion in the glass! Ten years had 
fallen from her—youth and happi- 
ness smiled back at her from the 
mirror. 

She took the precious letter from 
a little ebony treasure-box in a 
pigeonhole in the wall, and slipped 
it into her bosom. She wanted to 
read it all over again, though she 
knew its contents by heart already. 

She passed out of the house 
with a strange feeling, as if she 
were leaving it and drudgery be- 
hind forever, and went down the 
orchard path to a rustic seat under 
a big apple tree. Here she had 
more than once come to do battle 
with her hopeless sorrows. Now 
she had come to meditate on her 
new-found happiness and freedom, 
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to indulge in a blissful foretaste of 
the joys to come. . . She let the open 
letter slide from her lap to the long 
grass, and leaning against the tree- 
trunk, gave herself up to rosy day- 
dreams— interrupted at last by a 
strident female voice from the road 
just beyond the edge of the or- 
chard: 

“Yes, Gertie, it’s all true, though 
it does read like a fairy tale. There 
was some mistake and I didn’t get 
the news till yesterday. Seems 
like they’d wrote already, and I 
didn’t get the letter. Like as not 
that old maid, Mary Reed got it. 
My name’s Mamy you know, and it 
would be easy to mix ’em. If she 
did get it, I bet she was stuck up 
over it—and won’t she come down 
when she learns that it’s me, and 
not her, that is heir to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars? I tell you, Gert, that’s 
a pile of money, and I’m goin’ to 
have some swell time with it. 
Uncle Jim was sure kind to die off 
so’s I could have it. Maw wants me 
to get an education with it, but 
what I want is fine clo’es and a 
taste of high life,—and I’m sure 
goin’ to have it!” 

The speaker and her companion 
passed on, but Mary Reed did not 
move. She sat stiff and white and 
aged for a period that could not 
be measured by time because to her 
there was no time—no beginning 
nor end. But at last her thin 
hands clutched the arms of the 
seat convulsively, and her eyes, the 
eyes of a mute and suffering soul, 
sought the envelope lying on the 
grass at her feet. The address, 
turned uppermost, stared at her. 
It was plain enough, now that 
she concentrated upon it—though 
scrawled carelessly in a_ hasty 
“business” hand, it stood out clear- 
ly: “Miss Mamy Reed.” 

















She slipped from the hard seat to 
the soft grass. To all outward ap- 
pearances, she was as one dead. 
But every fiber of her being so 
newly awakened, quivered with an- 
guish. All the rose-hued visions of 
the past week were dancing end- 
lessly before her, like mocking 
phantoms of what might have been. 
... The past had been bad enough 
—the future, after her foretaste of 
freedom would be ten times worse. 

Could she endure it? Could a 
just and merciful God—she had no 
conception of any other—ask her to 
bear it on and on through years to 
come? ... What made it so dark, 
all at once, when she had thought 
it, only a moment before, such a 
lovely summer day? What was this 
strange dull pain about her heart, 
this feeling of suffocation? Could 

it be that God was going to answer 

R her prayer in His own way—that 

he was going to let her enter now 

into the Great Freedom? Ah, that 
was it. .. . God was good always 
good. . . . Through her clouded 
mind floated lines from forgotten 

Sunday-school lessons.... “He 

tempereth the wind to the shorn 
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lamb”... “in my Father’s house 
there are many mansions”... 
“come unto Me, all ye that are 
heavy-laden. .. .” 

None would ever know of her 
brief dream of earthly happiness. 
A sort of exultation crept over her, 
to know how people would come 
and look down upon her still face, 
with all the lines of sorrow ironed 
out of it by the Great Emancipator, 
pitying the poor dead slave, and 
never dreaming how, for one short 
week, she had come into her own, 
had been rich and happy and al- 
most free! 


Abner Reed stumbled over the 
still form on the soft grass. He 
grabbed her by the thin shoulder, 
and shook her even as he blared: 

“Here ye be, lazin’ away yer time, 
and Sairy up there settin’ th’ table 
an’ waitin’ fer ye to git supper. 
Git up, this minnit, er Pll...” 

His heavy jaw fell open on the 
word, with astonishment and dull 
dismay. 

Mary was quite cold. She would 
never tremble at his call again. 

The Slave was Free! 























A PLEA FOR LIGHT HARNESS. 
By Leo L. Warp, C.S.C. 


VERY year during the last days 
of May I would sit in the barn 
door and watch the crowds go past 
toward Indianapolis. School had 
been out for me, by that time, for 
more than two weeks, and along 
with the older men I was waiting, 
during those days of late May, for 
the corn to come through the 
ground so that we could begin cul- 
tivating it. Those were blessed 
days, when I was so shamelessly 
lazy that I could look even the 
young bees in the face whenever 
they would come humming busily 
past on their way toward Purviss’s 
clover field. But it was into this 
lazy world of mine that the strange 
thing would come, during those 
last days of May, a very strange 
thing for me—a bewildering specta- 
cle of hurry. 

Past the road gate went one big 
motor car after another. Most of 
them were coming from Chicago, 
we on the farm believed; but we 
scarcely tried to guess where the 
others were coming from. Past the 
road gate they would keep going 
throughout the day. After each a 
level cloud of brown dust would 
hang in the air for some minutes. 
And suddenly I would find myself 
wondering where all these strange 
hurrying things were really going. 
Then the swooping sound of wheels 
would come again, and go. To 
Indianapolis, to the big Speedway, 
to the automobile races, all these 
wheels seemed to be saying, in an- 
swer to my question. But this an- 
swer never seemed to satisfy me. 
Somehow I could not feel that it 
was all just a matter of going to 


Indianapolis. Through the lazy 
distances of my stable-boy’s mind, 
as I sat in the barn door, an unde- 
fined suspicion was coming and go- 
ing and casting its shadows. And 
I vaguely feared these hurrying 
things that flashed—red and yellow 
and blue and green and gray, as I 
remember them, with hardly ever 
a black one—that flashed and 
swooped and were gone in the dust 
again. 

It is plain now, though at the 
time I did not exactly know why, I 
dreaded all this desperate hurry. I 
only knew that there was some- 
thing inhuman, something mon- 
strous, about it. But I know now, 
after thinking about it many times 
since, that my fear grew out of one 
of the most wholesome instincts 
under the Hoosier sun. It came 
from a love of good trotting horses. 
No boy ever grew up with a greater 
love than mine for his own driving 
horse. And nobody ever took more 
pride in one of Binkle’s famous 
light-running buggies. Many things 
had helped to develop my orthodox 
respect for good horses, among 
them the fact that my father very 
early permitted me to “drive too” 
with my small hands holding to the 
limp ends of the reins whenever I 
went with him in the buggy; the 
fact that Dan Patch and I were 
born about the same time, and that 
our birthplaces were only seven 
Hoosier miles apart, so that the 
greatest horse in the world and I 
learned to race and to walk respec- 
tively, as contemporaries and neigh- 
bors; and the fact that as I was 
growing up I drove a big black 
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mare who could “pull a buggy in 
three minutes” any Sunday after- 
noon I wished. Naturally under 
such circumstances I soon developed 
the very greatest esteem for the 
pleasant virtues of horses and bug- 
gies. I would have sworn by light 
harness. 

And that was why I early came 
to loathe automobiles, and that was 
the reason, though I only vaguely 
knew it then, why I suspected that 
the strange parade of hurry was 
not merely going to Indianapolis. 
Time and a nation of automobile 
owners are proving the soundness 
of my stable-boy’s instinct. The 
thing that began with the enthusi- 
asm which took thousands to the 
Speedway races of 1915 has de- 
stroyed the contentment which I, 
along with all other happy Amer- 
icans, enjoyed a long time ago by 
virtue of having a barn door to 
dream in. (Who will ever sit in his 
garage door and dream, waiting for 
the corn to grow!) We now have a 
thousand roads reeking with the 
national neurosis of hurry, and 
burnt gasoline. The swoop of a 
million wheels past every road gate 
has gotten into our blood. The 
horse and buggy has vanished from 
our roads, and all happy days seem 
to have gone also; for who can be 
constantly in a hurry and ever 
really enjoy himself? The content- 
ment of those older days now 
seems no more than the memory of 
a lazy boy sitting in the barn door, 
waiting for the corn to grow, vague- 
ly distrusting all automobiles, and 
dreaming his own kind of dreams 
about horses and buggies. 

The luxury of a drowsy after- 
noon, with the lines upon the dash- 
board—where has it gone? The 
whip hanging in an idle hand, only 
now and then flicking a fly off the 
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back of the good horse who seems 
to be dozing too even while he 
somehow keeps jogging along in the 
dust. Heaven save the picture! 
One of God’s roads where you could 
ride along in peace. What has be- 
come of our old chosen race of 
Americans, all of whom, even as 
their greatest, whose name was 
Van Winkle, slumbered and kept 
the faith? 

We have arrived at a time when 
the pleasures and wisdom of that 
old chosen race are something to 
be smiled over. But our smile is 
only polite—is it polite?—calum- 
ny. Our ancestors should not be 
despised, even in a genteel way, be- 
cause they used to ride home from 
town with their feet upon the dash- 
board. We, with all our advanced 
conceits, amuse ourselves rather ill- 
advisedly whenever we laugh at 
those wonderful old days of light 
harness. 

There is something saddening in 
the very idea of any defense of the 
horse and buggy. Saddening, be- 
cause we have come to the time 
when not merely a “good rig” but 
even the good old days of good rigs 
needs to be defended. Even the 
last pledge of balanced judgment, 
our sense of humor, has been 
“petrolized,” as the English would 
say, and we regard the horse and 
buggy simply as the established 
sign of everything that is eternally 
out of date. But there was a signif- 
icance in the horse and buggy 
which was above all anachronisms 
and their little comedies. And it is 
this significance which I am really 
concerned with. That to which I 
refer is something more lasting 
than any hickory which ever went 
into a buggy axle, more genuine 
than any rawhide you ever got in a 
new whip, and more splendid, also, 
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than the fanciest bridle which a 
young man ever bought in the 
springtime. What I am really con- 
cerned with is an ideal of Leisure 
—for that is what the horse and 
buggy meant. An ideal of leisure! 
Life should be a “brimming grail” 
which may not be carried with hur- 
ried hands, as Masefield the sailor 
would remind us. And a man can 
live with leisure no matter how 
hard he must work, or fight, no 
matter how brusquely the world 
jostles him about. He can live 
leisurely by looking out at the world 
with a calm indulgent grin, a quiet 
eye, and by laughing softly at the 
busybodies. Yes, life is surely worth 
the leisure its fullness requires. 
Men used to believe this in the day 
of the horse and buggy. They 


were sure of it as they rode along 
with their hats down over their 
faces, giving the horse the road. 


It is hard for a new race of auto- 
mobilists, that has been almost born 
and reared between trips, to under- 
stand all this. A sweating horse, 
jerking the reins as he fights the 
flies, a high seat with a hard cush- 
ion, a bother with an unhitched 
tug, the need of a whip when the 
road gets long, and dust, dust, dust 
that rises ceaselessly from the high 
wheels that turn and turn and grind 
in the road beside your legs—the 
very memory of these strikes hor- 
ror into a new generation of auto- 
mobile owners. America cannot 
understand how it ever got along 
with just Old Charley and the bug- 
gy. Indeed we are rather ashamed 
that we ever rode in a horse and 
buggy. It was so primitive. And 
so slow! Why, you just never 
could get anywhere in it... . 

But is it quite true that you 
couldn’t get anywhere in, say, 1900 
with Old Charley and the buggy? 
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You certainly could get somewhere. 
You could be sure, more than to- 
day, of always getting to the best 
place in the world. You could be 
sure of going home. And you 
could be sure—which is the great 
matter—of always wanting to get 
home. We all liked the welcome we 
got from the old road gate. Every- 
one appreciated the privilege of 
driving into his own back yard. We 
were as yet human enough to en- 
joy the sense of comfort that comes 
even from tying the horse’s halter 
rope to the manger, of throwing 
down the hay for the night, of giv- 
ing Old Charley ten good ears of 
corn when he needed only six. (We 
were still human enough to do all 
these things with relish, and we 
were not yet mechanics enough to 
find anything very dramatic about 
the process of making sure that all 
the water, which might freeze, is 
out of the radiator for the night.) 
Putting Old Charley comfortably 
away for the night, with plenty of 
good oat straw under him, was part 
of the chores; which means that it 
was part of the business of getting 
ready to enjoy your own hearth- 
fire—part of the preparation for the 
leisure of an evening spent entire- 
ly and contentedly at home. Your 
good horse had taken his time about 
bringing you home, in spite of your 
whip perhaps, but he had also given 
you time to be sure that you wanted 
to get no farther than your own 
supper table. Old Charley and 
your buggy and your home and 
your leisure! These are the great 
things in the nation’s past, though 
the historians never seem to remem- 
ber them. And have we been sell- 
ing them, about in the order 
named, for littke more than the 
price of last week’s gasoline? 

The answer begins with a funny 





























story. It happened out in Kokomo, 
Indiana, but that is not what makes 
it funny. Some crazy men began 
making what the inhabitants of the 
place at first called a horseless car- 
riage. Without horse or shafts or 
reins or breechen-straps they drove 
the monstrosity down the quiet 
streets of Kokomo. Everybody ex- 
cept those who drove the thing 
realized that the venture was pure 
madness. A hushed, at times tit- 
tering curiosity was about the best 
welcome which any _ respectable 
town of those days could extend to 
such an affair. At any rate, the 
thing could not become a success— 
not a permanent success. More- 
over, it was simply inhuman, since 
it would take away a man’s pride 
in his horse, even all esteem for his 
horse. And then, every time the 
smoking contraption went up or 
down a Kokomo street somebody 
had to buy a new pair of shafts af- 
terwards—and a few times, a new 
buggy altogether; for the horses of 
Kokomo, more readily than the 
other inhabitants, knew that there 
was something to rear up and come 
down on all fours against in this 
new thing that had appeared 
amongst them. That of course set- 
tled the matter for everybody, be- 
cause the good people of Kokomo 
would never contradict what was in 
more than the mere vulgar signifi- 
cance a plain matter of horse sense. 
So that the horseless carriage did 
not do much moral harm at first. 
In fact, nearly everybody took the 
automobile for a kind of common 
enemy disturbing the quiet safety 
of the road. Such a heresy of 
hurry, smelling of exploding gaso- 
line, could win but few converts in 
the beginning. Americans still kept 
their faith in their horses, their 
buggies, and their homes. 
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But the quiet little Indiana town 
was to see something very strange 
develop in its midst. It was to see 
a gigantic commercial battle waged 
before its doors over what came to 
be considered, in after years, the 
honor of having manufactured the 
first automobile. Apperson and 
Haynes, of quiet leisurely Kokomo, 
where Penrod once might have 
lived in peace, these two names— 
Apperson and Haynes—came into 
the clutches of the Hoosier law 
courts. And nobody knows how 
many fortunes were spent in the 
struggle which followed. It was an 
excellent fight, as fights go, and in- 
teresting as a fight could be. Both 
sides were in it to the death, for 
each claimed to be the Original 
Maker of the Horseless Carriage. 
Gradually as the battle went on Ko- 
komo became interested. And fi- 
nally the town became actually ab- 
sorbed in this battle about auto- 
mobiles. And it is just here that 
we can date our great decline in its 
beginnings—the decline amongst us 
of an orthodox belief in leisure. 
The new faith came quickly, to take 
the place of the old. A heresy of 
hurry got into the air, and it soon 
spread beyond the innocence of 
Kokomo. Until not only a little 
Hoosier town but in a few years 
the whole country fell from all its 
best traditions of leisure, never 
again to ride along a quiet country 
road with a duster over the knees. 

Old Charley was turned into the 
pasture once and for all, to go down 
when he would to his grave. And 
the good old buggy was pushed 
behind the barn and left to decay 
amidst the weeds which in a year 
or two grew to be higher than its 
wheels. And then were all truly 
happy days forever gone, for want 
of an idle rein upon an idle dash- 
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board and a peaceful turn in the 
road where there would be no 
danger sign to harass you. Leisure 
was going blind, like Old Charley 
in the pasture, and who so much as 
noticed it or cared? Even the de- 
cency of greeting a neighbor upon 
the road was forgotten, like the 
buggy behind the barn. It was a 
new order of things, quite another 
world, which men lived in, and all 
the old familiar faces were dead. 
Only strange drawn faces of hurry 
went past you, blurred by speed. 
And a man felt friendless always, 
for he was alone on every road. 
Soon the stable in every man’s 
back yard had nothing in it except 
the cobwebs and a little musty hay 
in the mow. The new garage was 
built in a week, or perhaps two 
days, made of galvanized tin, the 
roof put on while you were learning 
to run the car. Then the neighbors 
bought cars and threw up their 
garages. The thing became a craze. 
Everybody was infected by auto- 
mania. (Who cannot remember 
the anguish of waiting till he could 
afford his first automobile?) By 
one leap, rather than by any de- 
velopment, the country arrived at 
the full age of the motor car. Till 
now it is one of the “privileges of 
contemporary existence” to see 
bright new cars standing at every 
door, ready always to take people 
anywhere. We may be thankful that 
we have lived to see the last word 
in the private garage (which is also 
a kind of final comment on the 
home that is attached to it). For 
to-day the inhabitants of Kokomo, 
for instance, as well as those of 
Washington, D. C., are keeping 


their iron steeds under the same 
roof with their wives and children. 
The built-in garage is surely a won- 
derful advance. 


And yet it is not 
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exactly new. It existed, and still 
exists, among the Bedouins, in an 
earlier form. The great difference 
is that while the Arab is willing to 
keep even a beast, his beautiful 
horse, under his family tent, we 
will open our doors only to a re- 
spectable automobile. And we are 
superior to our prototype in an- 
other important matter. Where 
the Persian nomad roved over the 
trackless desert the American has 
built for himself a thousand re- 
markable roads that will take him 
everywhere. Everywhere! Except 
back to the old road gate, and up 
the little lane, and to the stable be- 
hind the house: to the leisure of an 
evening spent entirely and con- 
tentedly at home. That fine, bal- 
anced combination of freedom and 
intimacy which the family used to 
enjoy by virtue of having a back 
yard has been exchanged for an 
apartment house with a basement 
garage opening upon the street. 
Has automobiling America forgot- 
ten altogether the charm of the 
most pleasant road in the world— 
the little lane at home? Can it re- 
member the name, let alone the 
ideal, of leisure? 

But what can we do for ourselves, 
in our trouble? Make more traffic 
rules, says the policeman; which 
only means that the policeman has 
become so busy at his sema- 
phore that he has no time for think- 
ing at all. Teach the young the so- 
cial truths, says the educationist. 
But see how the educationist prac- 
tices his own pedagogics. In our 
schools every child is told over and 
over again the story of the first 
railroad train, and the great, per- 
haps greater, story of gasoline— 
these are in our history books now. 
Each young mind is encouraged— 
is it in the fourth grade?—to wor- 




















ship the great names of Fulton and 
Bell and Edison and Wright. But 
where and when in our traditional 
schooling is there a mention of 
Binkle the great buggy maker of 
twenty-five years ago?  Binkle, 
who brought people home to their 
own door steps, and was therefore 
more important than all the great 
captains of locomotion, who were 
only the prophets of our present 
hurry. No, neither our educational 
system nor the police power itself 
can help us in our trouble. 

But what can be done, some one 
will ask. (Ah, but we must be pa- 
tient even in the beginning. We 
must meet the difficulty with a lei- 
surely mind. We cannot hope to 
hurry away from our hurry.) 
There is just one thing we can 
do. We can begin calmly by ac- 
knowledging what our weakness 
really is. 

There are a hundred and one 
theories regarding what is wrong 
with the country, ranging from Mr. 
Bok’s insistence upon our lack of 
thoroughness—the American zeal 
for quantity at the expense of 
quality—to the complaint made by 
Sinclair Lewis against our great 
American Duty to be All Alike. 
Now without wanting to be imperti- 
nent (I have not yet reached the 
wisdom of Once Thirty), I feel in 
the first place that with all his busy 
years Mr. Bok has not gone to the 
bottom of things. A lack of leisure 
is the real cause of our troubles; 
and quality’s absence is only a re- 
sult, for a lack of quality is normal- 
ly the consequence of the lack of 
leisure to attain it. Seriously, I 


suspect that Mr. Bok has not often 
enough driven good horses hitched 
to good buggies along God’s coun- 
try roads; at least, I am sure that 
he never lived 


in Kokomo and 
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owned a little barn with a lane lead- 
ing to it. And as for Mr. Lewis’s 
complaint he should know that any 
exaggerated duty to become a 
standardized citizen of the republic 
comes from living too much in the 
crowd and that the crowd has be- 
come largely a spectacle of swirl- 
ing traffic in which, if you go at 
all contrary to the big white arrows 
on the pavement, you will be sure 
to get run down by the hurrying 
wheels behind you. No. The 
trouble with the country is neither 
a lack of thoroughness nor a lack 
of individuality. These are rather 
results of a deeper disease. What 
is wrong is that we have lost the 
leisure to be our own best selves. 
What the country needs, to para- 
phrase a genial Hoosier who surely 
believed in leisure, is a good one- 
dollar whip about which to wrap 
the lines while riding along an old 
dirt road to an evening spent en- 
tirely and contentedly at home. 
Now I expect to be condemned 
for my cantankerous intolerance 
toward practically all that gasoline 
has come to mean for us. Extreme 
devotion to horses and buggies 
would probably be pardonable, be- 
cause ludicrous, to the most en- 
thusiastic member of the American 
Automobile Association. But actual 
intolerance for the automobile will 
surely be downright impudence in 
his eyes. The great modern man 
of the road will look on me, for 
this, about as he would look upon 
the boy who puts tacks in the road. 
But no matter. For I know that 
this will be only the hypocrisy of 
his own intolerance for my old- 
fashioned futilities. Readers of 
The Cruise of the Nona will remem- 
ber that in it Mr. Belloc declares, 
in one of his heartiest moods, that 
he has “no opinions, only convic- 
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tions,” and then proceeds to swear 
in a true though “publishable” 
seaman’s fashion to the excellence 
of, among other things, his own 
little old-fashioned sailing vessel. 
Well, I have never even seen the 
sea, but I am sure that I know 
nearly all the good things that are 
to be learned along a country road. 
So that I have a right to defend the 
conviction which has been growing 
with me now, like Rip Van Winkle’s 
beard, for well onto twenty years— 
my conviction concerning horses 
and buggies. And if I should get 
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run down mercilessly by the very 
speed which I oppose, well, I will 
not count it all as loss, because | 
still believe that the ideal of lei- 
sure cannot entirely die as long as 
all men have not become unmiti- 
gated mechanics even though I and 
the horse and buggy and all quiet 
country roads do vanish. And be- 
sides, I hope that after I have sunk 
under the rush of wheels I will be 
able to borrow a little of Quixote’s, 
or even Pop Geers’s, glory for hav- 
ing gone down remembering the 
grip of the reins in my hands. 


A WAYSIDE SHRINE. 


By Mazie V. CARUTHERS. 


For centuries the sun in shy caress 
Her garments’ hem has kissed with tenderness, 
Paling its pristine blue to nothingness. 


And the four winds with reverent monotone 
Have chanted an “Hail, Mary!” of their own— 
Before Her niche, carved out of mountain stone. 


Her meditative, gentle face defies 


The ravages of time. 


Upon Her eyes 


Often, the rain like patient tear-drops lies. 


In winter when the icy mistral blows, 
And the rude hamlet cold and colder grows, 
Her watch She keeps—a Virgin of the snows! 


Madonna, who hast known earth-pain and care, 
Thy sisters, we, too, seek this shrine in prayer, 
And having breathed our sorrows, leave them there! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


ITERARY scholarship in Amer- 

ica is precisely like those mer- 
cantilists of the eighteenth century 
who based their worldly policy up- 
on a theory of limited application 
and brought the economic and 
political structure crashing on their 
heads. It has given its all to science 
when its part was less than science 
and its all more. It has wisely gone 
into the laboratory for aid, but most 
unwisely never come out. It has 
pinned all of literature to a fact, 


when a fact is not all of literature. 
—Henry Semer Caney, in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, June 23d. 


It seems a simple thing for a 
man to say that he will think as he 
pleases about himself. But it is 
not a simple thing. In its results, 
it is a tangled and a terrible and a 
tragic thing. It may well be that 
the awfulest moment in all history 
was the precise moment when man 
elected to make his own God ac- 
cording to his own image and like- 
ness ... By that simple and seem- 
ingly salutary assertion of opinion- 
ative independence, he lost forever 


his freedom of opinion. 
—TueoporeE MacManus, in The Allantic 
Monthly, May. 


For centuries America has rep- 
resented but one thing to Europe— 
materialism ... This notion has 
been brought home to the American 
so forcibly that he himself, if a 
“culture fiend,” often naively ac- 
cepts it. When accused of having 
no thirteenth-century cathedrals, 
he is ashamed of it. He timidly 
ventures that he may yet have 
some twentieth-century cathedrals; 





he sees before him some fairly cred- 
ible universities; the American nov- 
el, he learns, has begun to com- 
mand world attention; the drama 
is not far behind, while even Amer- 
ican poets are producing some re- 
markable idealistic work for men 
with souls of clay. Too many 
Americans boast of our prosperity- 
bringing efficiency; too many Euro- 
peans of their superior culture. 
Which is damnable arrogance and 
which legitimate pride, depends on 


one’s point of view. 
—James F. Kearney, S.J., in America, 
June 16th. 


It is unfortunate, to my way of 
thinking, that the mob mind of 
to-day, including the mind of highly 
educated men and women, spends 
its hero worship mainly upon the 
merely physical aspects of courage, 
and even upon brute strength and 
bodily endurance. There is very 
little publicity for the people who 
are doing the work that counts... . 
Outside the circle of very small 
groups of scholars and students 
few English people have heard of 
William Macdougall or Dr. William 
Brown, the biggest men to-day in 
mental philosophy and human psy- 
chology. They are building bridges 
between this life and eternity. They 
are studying the mechanism of the 
mind and reaching out toward the 
supernormal senses. They are, any- 
how, trying to find a clue to the 
philosophy of life by which men 
and women may get nearer to 
truth. Rather futile work, as one 
must admit. Who wants to get 


nearer to truth when it is so im- 
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portant to get nearer to the race 


track or the ring? 


—Sm Puiu Gress, in The N. Y. 
Magazine, June 17th. 


Times 


In art, as in religion, men seek 
first for the things that life cannot 


give them. 
—TxHomas Moutt, Barrie. 


It used to be that knowledge was 
difficult to acquire and the pursuit 
of it developed mental muscle. 
That period has apparently passed. 
. . » Knowledge is [now] offered 
everywhere in cheap and super- 
convenient forms. There are deli- 
catessens, cafeterias, automats of it. 
You can pick up a tray of facts, 
take home a paper boat filled with 
a salad of history and opinion, put 
in your quarter, and a new philos- 
ophy will slide out of the automat. 
Writers and thinkers boil down 
their ideas into an essence which 
can be contained in sixty minutes 
and serve them in a lecture room. 
For a dime—a dollar—ten dollars, 
and up you can find out all about 
history, psychology, religion, he- 
redity, glands, and the sex indul- 
gences of those above and below 
your station. Why should anyone 
go hungry? Nobody does. How 
can people keep from putting on 


mental flesh? Few do. 
—Marcaret Cutkin Bannino, in Harper’s, 
June. 


The younger generation looks at 


life and doesn’t see it go by. 
—Joun O’Hara Coscrave, in Harper's, June. 


The materialism and cynicism 
of our age increase with the ap- 
parent shrinkage of the Unknown. 
Were we more ignorant of physical 
facts, we should be men of faith; 
if we knew more, we should be en- 
lightened; but we have grown 
puffed up with half-knowledge.. . 
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Without ‘complete knowledge’ any 
fact is apt to be false. A trained 
scientist may be able to reconstruct 
a dinosaur from its third vertebra; 
an archeologist may plot out Ze- 
nobia’s palace from a single tile; 
but the average man daily builds 
horrific monsters from the smallest 
splinter of evidence, or from one 
brick of information constructs pin- 
nacles of misinformation compared 
to which the Leaning Tower is a 
model of verticality. Nothing is 
unknown to him. He has the 


facts! 
—The Atlantic Monthly, July. 


On the question of what to say 
and what to leave unsaid turns the 
main method of modernity. All is 
whether the artist is content with 
the soul or prefers the outside of 
the cup and the platter. The 
Pharisees thought it important to 
make the cup and the platter clean; 
many of our young men and women 
think it important to make them 
surprising—the error is the same. 
It is the exaltation of the empty 
form over the living spirit. It is 
the preoccupation with the irrele- 
vant, with the inexpressive. It is 
the error called psychological .. . 
For speaking out, like listening in, 
is nothing meritorious in itself. 
All depends on what there is to 


listen to, and what to speak. 


—Geratp Goutp, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
July. 


The knowledge that we inhabit, 
not this green earth alone, set in 
shining seas, but the wide universe, 
is a rightful part of the heritage of 
man... Among all living things in 
the world, it belongs, so far as we 
can judge, to man alone. Beasts 
and birds rejoice in the sunlight. 
Migrant warblers and terns and 
golden plovers follow the sun 
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northward and southward every 
spring and autumn, catching the 
light upon their wings. While the 
morning star yet shines, robins 
herald the dawn with magnificent 
choral song. Tigers and owls, stalk- 
ing in darkness, pay an inverted 
tribute to the light. But none of 
them, save man alone, looks be- 
yond this earth to the outer im- 
mensities. Beasts and birds inhabit 
the world. Only man inhabits the 


universe. 
—CnHar.es JOHNSTON, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, July. 


One often reads modern sermons 
with amazement. How do the 
preachers expect to get anything 
done in human life with such dis- 
courses? They do not come within 
reaching distance of any powerful 
motives in man’s conduct. They 
are keyed to argumentation rather 
than creation. They produce es- 
says, which means that they are 
chiefly concerned with the elucida- 
tion of a theme. If they were pro- 
ducing sermons they would be 
chiefly concerned with the transfor- 
mation of personality ...A sermon 
is an engineering operation by 
which a chasm is spanned so that 
spiritual goods on one side are 
actually transported into personal 


lives upon the other. 
—Harray Emerson Fospick, in Harper's, 
July. 


New York in its tight little is- 
land . . . New York the prodigious, 
magnificent; New York the sordid 
and selfish; New York the grabber; 
New York the spender; New York 
the wise-cracker and broadcaster; 
New York the hideous when it herds 
its hordes into slums, or clutters 
them into standardized flats and 
glittering hotels; New York the 
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beautiful when it flings its towers 
up to the sun or lifts their. star- 
bordered pinnacles into the night; 
what shall we say of this successor 
of Babylon and Rome, this modern 
great capital ambitious to rule the 
world, this lavish, exuberant, fan- 
tastic agglomeration of tall build- 
ings and moving cars and groping 
human souls, all straining to be or 
do something never heard of on 
earth before, something beyond the 
reach of man and surprising even 


to God! 
—Hanrrgiet Moore, in Poetry, June. 


In considering the misunder- 
standings that lead to quarrels be- 
tween nations, it will be well to 
realize first that there are some 
quarrels which are not misunder- 
standings. There is such a thing as 
real disagreement; and disagree- 
ment is not misunderstanding. It 
is understanding ... The sort of 
pacifist who imagines that interna- 
tional quarrels of this understand- 
ing sort are henceforth impossible 
is something much worse than a 
sentimentalist; he is a snob who 
supposes that crimes can be com- 
mitted by poor men in dark lanes, 
but not by princes and premiers in 
high places. 


—G. K. CHestertron, in the Forum. 


If civilization is to persist and 
develop, the world needs not so 
much soldiers willing to perish in 
war as scholars and administrators 
who will renew mankind through 


devotion to ideals. 

—Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER, in address to 
Rhodes graduates, quoted in N. Y. Times, 
June 2ist. 


The man who wakes up to find 


himself famous hasn’t been asleep. 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 









WORDSWORTH AND MYSTICISM. 


By HELEN MORIARTY. 


OME words defy the construer, 

and mysticism, we are con- 
strained to believe, is one of these. 
A dictionary tells us that mysti- 
cism is the faculty of believing in 
spiritual apprehensions of truth 
beyond the understanding, a defini- 
tion which fails to satisfy; for we 
know that it is something more and 
at the same time something less 
than this. Something more, be- 
cause the elements of mysticism 
have their resting place in the di- 
vine, and something less because to 
the mystic there is no question of 
understanding what he experiences, 
—he accepts it as does the child his 
daily portion of bread and milk. In 
every human soul there is im- 
planted a love for beauty and a 
yearning after perfection which 
leads to a desire for ultimate Per- 
fection—God Himself, a yearning 
that has guided certain rare and 
chosen souls into that middle coun- 
try of golden peace whose refulgent 
light and glory are reflections from 
the face of the Divine. No strange 
country, this, to Catholics, who, 
though they may gaze ever wist- 
fully towards the delectable moun- 
tains, know that it is not for them 
—or at least for the vast majority 
of them—to pierce beyond the im- 
palpable boundary to where crystal 
streams fall soundlessly and soli- 
tude is of an immeasurable sweet- 
ness. Nor are mystics strangers to 
those who have walked—though 
afar off—with St. John of the 
Cross, stood awed in the presence 
of St. Teresa, or fled with Francis 
Thompson “down the nights and 
down the days.” Indeed mystics 


are, like angels, our dear familiars, 
and like them also too little re- 
garded, for 


“The world is too much with us; 
late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers.” 


Wordsworth early became aware 
of these powers, this mystic sense 
within himself, and intuitively as 
he grasped the sense, intuitively al- 
so he began to cultivate it. With- 
out being religious he was a man of 
deep spiritual perceptions, and for 
these he strove to find expression 
through the medium of his love for 
nature and _ “solitude. Deflected 
from his original ideal of democracy 
by the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution, he became in a sense a her- 
mit soul, imbued with a powerful 
yearning for truth and harmony, 
a harmony which he conceived to 
rest at the heart of things as the 
central motive power of all life and 
activity. He contended within him- 
self against the domination of the 
senses and the influence of strong 
emotions. He was no ardent lover 
though he married and was pre- 
sumably happy; but disturbing 
physical emotions were by design 
to have no place in his life. Only 
by renunciation and purgation, 
through subjugation of all sensory 
desires, could he win the goal on 
which his eyes were set. And it is 
interesting to note that his way 
along the transcendental path, as 
related by himself in his verse, is in 
many respects identical with that 
of the real mystics of whose exist- 




















ence and experiences it has been 
stated that he knew nothing. 

For Wordsworth was not a liter- 
ary man, in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term. Of books he was no 
wide reader and he was said to be 
but imperfectly acquainted with 
English literature as a whole, while 
of the work of the poets of his own 
day he was almost entirely igno- 
rant. True, he knew Walter Scott, 
had a slight personal acquaintance 
with many other writers, and was 
for a time in very close intimacy 
with Coleridge, a time characterized 
by many as his most fruitful period 
of production. Now, Coleridge was 
himself a close student of mystical 
literature and it is not improbable 
that in the long walks and talks 
of the two poets and in the course 
of their intimate communings, Cole- 
ridge should have uncovered some- 
thing of his own knowledge of 
Schopenhauer or Boehme, or vividly 
retold as only he could, stories of 
the early English mystics with 
which he was undoubtedly famil- 
iar. Coleridge is authority for the 
statement that Wordsworth was at 
this period a semi-atheist, and the 
former may have experienced a 
very natural desire to spiritualize 
in his friend that subjective mystic 
sense which he recognized as the 
most salient part of Wordsworth’s 
genius. 

However, the friendship declined 
and the friends parted; but who 
shall venture to say that this close 
contact with the brilliant, erratic 
and lovable Coleridge was not like 
a fructifying breeze to the quies- 
cent mind of the dreaming Words- 
worth, leaving there pollen which 
was to have a later and richer spir- 
itual growth. ‘Coleridge was per- 
haps to our poet “but a wandering 
Voice,” more easily lost than the 
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bird’s song which Wordsworth im- 
mortalized. 

But, as Louise Guiney has said, 
“The air is laden with the vibration 
of bygone voices,” and she too is 
authority for the statement that a 
copy of Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans 
was in Wordsworth’s library. She 
believed that consciously or uncon- 
sciously it influenced him, and in- 
stances “The Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality” as showing a 
likeness to some of Vaughan’s ut- 
terances. Vaughan also was a pas- 
sionate lover of nature and quie- 
tude and in their praise he sang: 
“Fresh fields and woods! The 

earth’s faire face, 
God’s footstool and man’s dwelling 
place,” 


ending with 


“If Eden be on earth at all 
*Tis that which we the country 
call.” 


A portion of his Eden he found 
there, as did Wordsworth, whose 
vision, however, was not so ethereal 
as that of Vaughan. Wordsworth 
did not, perhaps he could not, 
“take his harp to the top-most hill 
and sit watching ‘till the white- 
winged reapers come”; but he did 
take his harp to strange and quiet 
spots and touched its strings to the 
music of the winds, the friendly 
murmur of mountain streamlet or 
the deeper, more commanding call 
of nature in her uncompromising 
moods. “Nature,” he said, 


“never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her 
privilege, 
Through all the years of this our 
life, to lead 
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From joy to joy: for she can so 
inform 

The mind that is within us, so im- 
press 

With quietness and beauty, and 
so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither 
evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers 
of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness 
is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily 
life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or dis- 
turb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which 
we behold 

Is full of blessings.” 


Wordsworth’s fate it was to be 
regarded as an obscure, rather pro- 
saic figure, quaintly wandering 
about the hills and dales and writ- 
ing verse as quaint and in the 
main as unregarded as himself. 
Not brilliant enough, as the world 
esteemed brilliancy, to catch and 
hold the popular fancy, the unin- 
terested reader found only obscur- 
ity in the mysticism which haunted 
his long chronicles, and only the 
few initiates plodded through “The 
Excursion” and found themselves 
impressed by this quiet man’s beau- 
ty of imagery and direct philosophy 
of life. In himself, he was never 
tired of expounding,—in his chas- 
tened imagination, man may find a 
wellspring of joy; but—this fact 
was always stressed—he must seek 
it in the right way and in the proper 
mood. Nature was Wordsworth’s 
medium, his delight, his hand- 
maiden, the servant of his mood, as 
well as mistress, guide, and friend; 
and it is curious that though he 
reprobated the senses as enemies of 
spiritual progress, for him they 


proved to be stepping-stones to- 
ward the mystic realm in which he 
found so much of peace and joy. 
He said in “The Prelude”: 


“I speak in recollection of a time 

When the bodily eye, in every 
stage of life 

The most despotic of our senses, 
gained 

Such strength in me as often held 
my mind 

In absolute dominion.” 


Himself he was learning, as well as 
nature. He had learned 


“To look on nature, not as in the 
hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing 
oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity.” 


Then he announces his philosophy: 


“The eye it cannot choose but see, 

We cannot bid the ear be still. 

Our bodies feel where’er we be 
Against, or with our will. 


“Nor less I deem that there are 
Powers 
Which of themselves our minds 
impress; 
That we can feed this mind of 
ours 
In a wise passiveness.” 


This “wise passiveness” he cul- 
tivated in himself and strove to 
have others cultivate. As willingly 
as hermit or anchorite he turned 
his back on the world and its al- 
lurements and chose his own way 
careless of scorn or idle ridicule. 
He made himself one with moun- 
tain and waterfall and secluded 
wild nook. 

“Thence,” he said, 
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“did I drink the visionary power; 
And deem not profitless those fleet- 
ing moods 
Of shadowy exultation.” 


Came then the time when he 
could address his conscious soul 
and say, “I recognize thy glory,” a 
long step forward for the man who 
began by exalting nature far be- 
yond her worth as a moral teacher. 
The soul usurps the body’s pro- 
vince when “the light of sense goes 
out, but with a flash that has re- 
vealed the invisible world.” Here 
we step with Wordsworth over the 
shadowy boundary which takes him 
into that realm where other and 
higher mystics have blazed a more 
spiritual path. He gives us this 
picture in “Tintern Abbey,” where 
he speaks of 

“That blessed mood 

In which the burthen of the mys- 
tery, 

In which the heavy and the weary 
weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is_ lightened:—that serene and 
blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead 
us on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal 
frame 

And even the motion of our human 
blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid 
asleep 

In body, and become a living soul; 

While with an eye made quiet by 
the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power 
of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 


Through this deep power of joy 
Wordsworth interpreted life. He 
saw life largely, as it were, and not 
dissociated part from part. Not to 


him, as to Shelley, was the uni- 
verse “a box of toys,” but an ex- 
traordinarily significant assembly 
of closely related parts, all speak- 
ing, as the later Bryant said of the 
whole, “a various language.” And 
not by what was small and ugly, 
as Professor Harrod points out, but 
by means of what was greatest and 
most beautiful, did he try to reveal 
it to others. This is not to say that 
he did not make use of common 
things. He did, but in such a 
manner “as to release them from 
the tie of custom, from their com- 
monness, their familiarity.” How- 
ever, this is neither mysticism nor 
an attribute peculiar to it. Rather 
it is a gift common to genius, ex- 
cept that in his case Wordsworth 
had the faculty of instantly turn- 
ing the substantial into the vision- 
ary. He could invest a grim castle 
with “the light that never was, on 
sea or land, the consecration, and 
the Poet’s dream”; or turn the 
world in the twinkling of an eye in- 
to an “unsubstantial faery place.” 
He always walked 


“Beside a sea that could not cease 
to smile; 
On tranquil land beneath a sky of 
bliss.” 


The man who wrote so sensitively, 


“To me the meanest flower that 
blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears,” 


could likewise lift his voice in a 
light and gracious lilt at the sight 
of Spring blooms: 


“And then my heart with pleasure 
fills 
And dances with the daffodils.” 
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Somehow, so restrained and austere 
is the man we never picture his 
heart as dancing, though often we 
catch him smiling gravely both at 
men and at nature, as at the ca- 
prices of puzzling but beloved 
children. Man, he came to see, had 
- a direct kinship with God. Nature 
was the dooryard, the playground 
of human creatures, and there the 
Creator had inscribed the secret of 
the universe for those who had 
eyes to see and hearts trained and 
purified to the point of understand- 
ing. No imperfection in man or 
nature checked his belief in the es- 
sential goodness of all things, in the 
inner perfection of life and its per- 
fect if not always comprehensive 

unity; and when he came, as he did 

to “look through Nature up to Na- 

ture’s God” he reached the supreme 

height of his enjoyment in those 

manifestations of the visible world 
. which his pen so glorified. 

I have said that no imperfection 
in man dejected this apostle of 
common men and common things, 
not even imperfections of the mind. 
Even the mad, the imbecile, were 
made to yield up kernels of wis- 
dom, and in the gentile and digni- 
fied treatment which he accords 
them there is a strong resemblance 
to the attitude of the Irish toward 
these unfortunates. In Ireland the 
weak-minded were not usually con- 
fined in institutions, they were al- 
lowed to wander at will and were 
made welcome at every fireside and 
to a share in the cabin’s humble 
fare. “Naturals,” they were called, 
or “innocents” and from their oth- 
er-worldly innocence was supposed 
to spring a secret prescience which 
the simple-hearted and supremely 
mystical Irish regarded at times 
both with reverence and respect. 
This resemblance emphasizes again 
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Wordsworth’s close kinship to the 
mystical of all ages and all nations, 
and marks the progress which he 
had made from natural to spiritual 
mysticism, for only eyes anointed 
with the oil of religious belief are 
enabled to see the Fool as God sees 
him. Some one has said that a 
mystic is one who has a different 
angle of vision from that of ordi- 
nary folk. Who can say then what 
Wordsworth saw in his Bedlamites, 
or in what guise Shakespeare—who 
is set down as no mystic—visualized 
his fools, into whose mouths he put 
such mordant wisdom; and who 
can fancy what a mystic would say 
could he visit these glimpses of the 
moon to-day? 

Wordsworth has been called, par- 
adoxically enough from the view- 
point of his mysticism, the poet of 
democracy. But this was because, 
though essentially mystical, he 
was as are all mystics essen- 
tially practical. Who could be more 
practical and downright than St. 
Teresa when on practical things 
bent? And it was Wordsworth’s 
mystical vision which gave him to 
see man, not as a being noble by 
reason of earthly inheritance or 
earthly trappings, but simply and 
directly related to life through the 
spirit of the divine abiding within 
him. 

The strain of mysticism which 
was the literary as well as spiritual 
inheritance of Wordsworth had a 
far birth. Long before the Chris- 
tian era this mystic type of thought 
had its habitat in Greece and Egypt. 
Much of mysticism is found in 
Plato, and in The Symposium Soc- 
rates showed his belief in the 
thesis that there is a natural pro- 
gression from beauty of form and 
body to that of mind and spirit and 
thus to the beauty of God Himself. 


























Plotinus, a disciple of Plato, is given 
as the father of European mysti- 
cism. A hundred years after he 
lived St. Augustine is found study- 
ing his philosophy, also an un- 
known Syrian monk who has been 
called Pseudo-Dionysius because he 
attributed his work to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, the friend of St. 
Paul. The work of Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius was translated from Greek 
into Latin by the Irish scholar, John 
Scotus Eriugena, who thus becomes 
responsible for its influence on 
later medieval mysticism. Three 
men in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries carried on the mystic tra- 
dition,—St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
and Richard of the Paris Abbey of 
St.-Victor in France, and in Italy St. 
Bonaventure, the chief of many. It 
may be said that these three chiefly 
influenced early English mysticism. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies England had her share of the 
wave of mysticism that swept over 
Europe. Among the many priests 
and hermits and anchorites who 
wrote at length and beautifully of 
spiritual manifestations may be 
mentioned Richard Rolle,’ Walter 
Hilton and Juliana of Norwich, a 
Benedictine nun. Those of us who 
have had the good fortune to read 
Enid Dinnis’s The Anchorhold were 
given a vivid glimpse of the spir- 
itual riches of the times as well as 
a signal picture of a real anchoress. 

In Spenser is next revealed the 
strain of mysticism, tinged and 
twisted, however, by the gloom of 
Puritanism, then refined and beau- 
tified in Crashaw. Donne, Vaughan, 
Traherne and George Herbert were 
also steeped in mystical lore. In 
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the eighteenth century despite its 
background of rationalism and un- 
belief we see it again most clearly 
in Blake, and in Law, Burke, Cole- 
ridge and Erskine of Linlathen, 
who undoubtedly influenced Car- 
lyle. Thus the strain comes down 
from its far source, to find in this 
odd dalesman:the simple heart, the 
spirit receptive, the pure soul, the 
habit of detachment and the keen 
and clear vision which are the spe- 
cial gifts of those who, for lack of 
a better word, we are wont to call 
mystics. For many nuances and 
expressions halt at the door of 
words. Language has never been 
able to give full channel to the feel- 
ings nor to write across the scroll 
of time the deepest and holiest 
thoughts of the human heart. Even 
Wordsworth pauses after the flash 
that revealed the invisible world. 
He gives us no rich and glowing 
pictures, as did Dante, but contents 
himself with singing again and 
again of the peace and joy which 
are his in the mystic visions; and 
we are constrained to accept the 
conviction that it was never vouch- 
safed to him to see, as did the 
tragic and tear-bitten eyes of Fran- 
cis Thompson,—to see, 


“Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames!” 


~ To sum up, Wordsworth was too 
much of a pantheist to be a real 
mystic, and too much of a nature- 
worshiper to pierce to the inner 
reaches of that heavenly country 
where alone one may speak with 
the angels or be rapt within sight 
of the Beatific Vision. 











T seemed to Simone, that from 

the moment she had mentioned 
Lourdes with a trembling heart, to 
her kind, but totally unbelieving 
doctor, and to Mary, Lourdes mir- 
acles had been happening to her 
every minute. 

Mary had at once declared she 
wanted to go there and see things 
from a professional point of view, 
and as she had a fortnight free, 
they might as well go as soon as 
she could procure, in London, the 
necessary comforts for the journey. 
Then Simone, who was gathering 
courage every day, launched an- 
other daring proposal—or rather, 
ultimatum. She was not going as a 
private traveler. She had particular 
reasons for wishing to travel with 
a pilgrimage in a few days’ time, 
and Nurse Meredith was offering 
her services for the sick. Simone 
was hoping she might be in her 
care, but she intended to take her 
“chances” with all the other sick 
women. She did not tell Mary she 
was paying for three sick cases go- 
ing out at the same time. How- 
ever, Mary left most of the arrange- 
ments to Nurse—who seemed to 
know exactly what was required— 
and arrived in Lourdes two days 
before the pilgrimage with which 
they both were coming. 

Simone was to have a bed in the 
Asile, the long, low white building 
within the precincts of the Grotto, 
with its more than five hundred 
beds, served by the devoted religious 
of the Order to which the little 
Bienheureuse Bernadette belonged. 
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PART IV. 





Mary rather objected to the idea of 
Simone sleeping in a common ward 
with a lot of sick women, but she 
was determined to make no objec- 
tions just now. It was a pleasure 
to see Simone so happy and eager. 
When Mary went to say goodbye 
to her the night before she left the 
Grange, Simone had pulled her 
down to whisper. “It’s no good 
shaking your head, Mary, I’ve got 
lost time to make up. There’s 
such a thing as penance you know 
—and I’m almost too happy.” And 
Mary, wandering across the places 
at Lourdes, suddenly bethought her 
of what Nurse had told her: that 
as a doctor she could present her 
card to the Medical President, and 
have the entrée to all the examina- 
tions of cases. Well, that might be 
interesting and at any rate help to 
while away the time. She rather 
hoped she would find no medical 
men of her acquaintance there! 

The President was most courte- 
ous and gave her every informa- 
tion, even showing her extraor- 
dinary photographs of “cures,” and 
calmly discussing with a French 
confrére a belle guérison of the day 
before. He suggested she might 
care to go to the Piscines and watch 
the sick being bathed: there were 
many bad stretcher cases. She 
would be interested. Mary accepted 
his suggestion and bore off his card 
to the lady who was President of 
the Piscines. 

It was like entering a very hot, 
busy beehive. The President, a 
beautiful and gracious old lady, 
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took her down a narrow passage 
between the doors,—outside which 
hundreds were waiting to be passed 
in by brancardiers,—and heavy lin- 
en curtains which shut off the seven 
little compartments where a dozen 
women were dressing and undress- 
ing in each, and where each had 
its stretcher case in the middle. A 
lady was saying the rosary whilst 
two others helped to undress the 
sick woman on the stretcher. “A 
doctor who would like to watch”— 
Bows and smiles and Mary squeezed 
herself through and was ushered to 
the other side of an inner curtain, 
where three ladies were superin- 
tending the actual bathing. 

It was evidently the result of 
long practice, for she marveled at 
the magic dexterity with which the 
pilgrim was modestly divested of 
her last garment, clothed in a cot- 
ton peignoir and led down the two 
steps, told to cross the bath and 
kiss a little statue, sit down for an 
instant and then return, to be 
vested again in her own garment. 

Really, thought Mary, and the 
poor dears think that this aquatic 
rite will cure their ills! But there 
seemed a little bustle. “Un drap,” 
called somebody, and immediately 
a thick linen sheet, with strongly 
bound holes to allow the water to 
drain through was flung over the 
bath, the edges folded on the sides 
of the bath, and the sheet lying on 
the steps. Four ladies carried, 
with the aid of strong serviettes 
under the arms and knees, a wom- 
an whose head seemed to roll about, 
until one of the ladies steadied it. 
She appeared to be suffering, and 
Mary’s eyes watched the steel and 
celluloid corset that had been re- 
moved, with its high support for 
the head. The poor thing ought to 
be in plaster, of course. Evidently 
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Pott’s disease and a bad one too. 

Mary squeezed herself into a cor- 
ner as they half lay, half held her 
on a step whilst the sheet was 
brought over the woman’s shoul- 
ders, but so as to support the head, 
rolled deftly on each side, and then 
all descended whilst they recited 
some prayers. The pilgrim was 
quickly dipped and brought back 
to the top step again. 

Here Mary nearly cried, “Hold 
her head”—but there seemed, curi- 
ously enough, no necessity. She 
stared at the woman who was sud- 
denly covering her face with her 
hands and crying. “Oh, ma bonne 
Mére—Oh, Sainte Vierge—vous 
m’avez guéris!” Apparently the 
ladies were a little doubtful; they 
looked at each other, and Mary 
could not refrain from exclaiming, 
“But how marvelous!” 

They took no notice, speaking to 
the woman with encouragement, 
telling her to say nothing on the 
other side of the curtain as it would 
cause so much excitement. When 
she was dressed they would call in 
the President. Mary much admired 
this calm attitude, but she could see 
with her professional experience 
that the woman held and moved her 
head and her body normally, and 
that as they dressed her she could 
hold herself erect. She did not 
want to have the celluloid corset 
put on, and Mary longed to say 
there was no necessity for it; the 
woman was well, but she forced 
herself to be silent, and believe it 
was only hysteria. Still, no signs 
of hysteria were evident, and Mary 
heard her whisper, “Oh, I can put 
my stockings on myself; Oh, yes 
Madame, I will be calm, but look 
you, I have been nearly doubled up 
for so long—next week I was to be 
put in plaster, but the Sainte Vierge 
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has heard my prayers.” Why, after 
all what else could it be but hys- 
teria, thought Mary. We shall find 
the disease, sure enough in the 
spinal cords when she comes to be 
examined. But there was a dis- 
turbing thought all the same that 
this was not hysteria. And if not? 

It was an amazing two hours she 
spent in the medical bureau that 
day, listening to the “incurable” 
history of this woman’s complaints, 
culminating in Mal de Pott. Incur- 
able—rien a faire’’—one doctor had 
written of her, a man whose repu- 
tation Mary would have sworn by. 
This gave her a bitter shock. Then 
she remembered the dangling head, 
the bowed shoulders, the signs of 
disease the woman had shown. 
Yes, Mary would have signed that 
certificate, too, even on the strength 
of what she had seen. And here 
the woman stood, smiling, walking, 
stooping, going through everything 
the doctors required of her like any 
normal woman, and _ twenty-five 
doctors regarding her with friendly 
looks and congratulating her on her 
“belle guérison.” 

Mary, slightly dazed, turned to 
an elderly doctor beside her, and 
asked him, thinking of Simone, if 
cases of paralysis were ever cured. 

“Oh, frequently, paralysis, but 
we do not register them, being of 
a nervous order.” 

“Quite so,” she murmured grave- 
ly. This was a disturbing place; 
an extremely “live” place. Emo- 
tions, hopes, fears, exaltations, all 
acting and reacting on each other. 
She found her well-ordered mind 
rather at sea. She could not think 
quite on the old well-known lines. 
Something had got “derailed.” 
Those twenty-five doctors looked 
sane men too. It was very disturb- 
ing. 
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“No, my dear. I think you shall 
be bathed without me in attendance. 
My spirit of negation or unbelief 
would probably have an ill effect.” 

Mary laughed, but Simone, a lit- 
tle excited after her long journey, 
to find herself again after so many 
years in familiar surroundings, did 
not seem to mind. 

She was lying on a bed in a long 
ward of the Asile, an experience 
she had never had before. No, she 
had not slept very well, there was 
so much to listen to, but what did 
that matter, it was Lourdes, and 
France, and Home! Yes, she could 
hear the Gave rushing over its 
stony bed; there had been heavy 
rains and the river was “troublé’: 
then women coughing, and so on. 
And the procession at night with 
its flaming lights and its hundreds 
of voices singing! 

“But Mary, best of all when they 
sang the Credo. How can one not 
believe! How could I...” Simone 
broke off, and Mary smiled, but a 
little distractedly and began talk- 
ing about comforts and what she 
could bring her. 

“Absolutely nothing that you 
don’t bring all the ward—so that’s 
that, as Sara says,” laughed Si- 
mone, determined to fare no better 
than her companions. Later in the 
day Mary met the stretcher being 
brought back from the baths. She 
turned to walk beside it, sheltering 
Simone from the hot sun with her 
parasol. The men carrying her 
stretcher were saying the rosary and 
Simone’s eyes were closed, but her 
lips moved. So at any rate the 
baths had not cured her! 

“I really wouldn’t attempt the 
bath again,” whispered Mary as she 
stood aside at the gate of the 
Asile. Simone opened her eyes and 
smiled. 




















“I wish you’d pray for me,” was 
all she said. 

Pray! How does one pray who 
has never prayed! Three days later 
Mary stood behind the rows of sick 
who were laid out under the trees 
awaiting the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

She could see Simone propped up 
on her pillows, lying on a stretcher. 
Mary had bought her a light silk 
rug, but she noticed that it had 
never been used, and that the 
brown blanket of the Asile did 
duty, as it did for all the others. 

Wonderful, of course, the cure 
she had seen, but Mary felt that 
Simone was too reasonable to really 
expect the same for herself. She 
moved her position a little to be 
able to see her stepmother better, 
and as the Blessed Sacrament ap- 
proached and people knelt, she was 
able to get a good view of her. As 
the shining golden Monstrance 
moved slowly over Simone’s bowed 
head, Mary had what she called an 
optical illusion. 

Simone raised a hand to cross 
herself and for a moment Mary 
thought it was the right one, but of 
course that could not be. She was 
rather too far off to see well, after 
all. But she kept her eyes fixed on 
the motionless figure hidden under 
the brown blanket. Simone’s eyes 
were shut, her face very white, but 
something in her expression struck 
Mary. A sort of radiance seemed 
to glow there. Mary supposed she 
must be praying. And then there 
was a little movement under the 
brown blanket and—yes, this time 
she was not mistaken. Simone’s 
right hand was lifted to her fore- 
head, and easily, almost swiftly, 
she made again the Sign of the 


NO NONSENSE ! 


(THE END. ] 
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Cross, touching each shoulder rever- 
ently, as if the maimed hand had 
done it ever since childhood. 

And this was no miracle? Dr. 
Mary Mason almost expected the 
crowd to shout, but of course they 
did not know. Everyone was sign- 
ing himself—the General Benedic- 
tion was being given, and Mary in 
vain tried to reach Simone’s side as 
she was wheeled off to the Asile. 

Being a doctor she was allowed 
to enter, and she reached the ward 
in time to see a little crowd of 
nurses, sisters, and brancardiers 
watching Simone walk from the en- 
trance as far as her bed half way 
down the ward. 


A year later, Dr. Mary came out 
as a Catholic doctor with an English 
pilgrimage in which Simone also 
was to help with the sick. 

Victoria Station was still ringing 
with the sound of “Look down, Oh, 
Mother Mary,” when Simone felt a 
hand on her arm. 

“Sara!” she exclaimed, astonished 
to see her stepdaughter standing 
severely behind her. She had been 
away on visits ever since Mary and 
Simone’s return the year before. 

“Are you still well?” she asked 
abruptly, looking Simone up and 
down, unused to seeing her so ac- 
tive, so full of life and happiness. 

“But yes, dear Sara—I am cured. 
And you—do keep in touch with 
us. Do go to the Grange; it misses 
you.” 

But Sara interrupted. 

“I just wanted to see if it was 
true. Well, I’m glad Simone, and 
I’m sorry about the past. Give my 
love to Mary. No—I’ll see her when 
you come back. Take care of your- 
self now—no nonsense!” 

















ANY people come to France, in 

the merry summertime, for the 
sole purpose of sampling Deauville, 
Dinard and, later on, Biarritz. Here 
over-dressed loveliness disports it- 
self on land and sea, the expensively 
attired male looking on—with ad- 
miring eyes bulging out of his head. 
Even the beach costume is elaborate, 
while that which is reserved for the 
evening visit to the casino outvies 
the wardrobe in which the Queen 
of Sheba rejoiced. Such resorts 
merely are London, Paris and New 
York by the sea. 

It is possible, however, to lead 
the simple (the very simple) sea- 
side life in recondite spots, provided 
one knows where to look for them. 
Guidebooks and advertisements are 
of no avail, since these unpreten- 
tious places are not advertised. 
Deauville may sing “Come unto 
these yellow sands,” and attract the 
noble, the rich and the great. The 
legend “Dinard for a dip” lures half 
Paris, and “Biarritz, the rendezvous 
of beauty,” is a certain draw. But 
there is, on the northern coast of 
France, a shady, picturesque little 
seaside, right at the mouth of the 
Somme, the keynote of which is 
rustic simplicity and Arcadian 
peacefulness, enlivened by the 
movies once a week and a very oc- 
casional dance in the miniature 
casino. One, in fact, sees life there 
on a diminished scale. And quite 
enough life, too, for those who have 
discovered this snug and sheltered 
retreat would not, for the world, 
have it overrun by the mere pleas- 
ure-seeker. Besides, the accommo- 
(mercifully) is limited; 


dation 


THE SIMPLE FRENCH SEASIDE LIFE. 


By GeorGeE CECIL. 








houseroom only can be found for a 
limited number of sedate visitors. 
No golfers need apply, potatoes 
having first call on the land. Once 
upon a time, a canny Scotch player 
of the “Royal and Ancient Game” 
approached the municipal authori- 
ties of the townlet with a view to 
starting a links... “Wi’ a few 
hectares,” quoth the Scot, who had 
mastered several French agricul- 
tural terms, “I’ll mak’ a bonnie wee 
course. There would be muckle 
siller in the arrangement for th’ 
buddies wha tak’ shares.”... 
Monsieur le Maire, looking him up 
and down and round about, mut- 
tered ominously, and asked a trusty 
clerk: “Qu’ est-ce que c’est le ‘golf’?” 
Shocked by this display of igno- 
rance, the enterprising golfer left by 
the first train, marveling that any 
human being should be allowed to 
survive so neglected an education. 
Recently, another attempt was made 
—to be severely frustrated. ... 
Still, the visitors are permitted 
to be sportive in moderation; they 
may fly kites. Wonderful kites, six 
feet high and of ample breadth; 
gorgeously colored and furnished 
with stupendously long tails. When 
it blows a hurricane, the aborigines 
turn out to a man, woman, child 
and dog, to witness “le sport.” They 
have the time of their lives. 
Although uproarious gaiety is 
unknown, the sun-kissed days pass 
pleasantly enough. They also be- 
gin very early, for, with the best in- 
tentions, the sluggard cannot lie 
abed after six o’clock. The hotel, 
and almost every house, possesses 
a small farmyard, the musical in- 



























habitants of which herald the morn 
with a salvo of moos, baas, quacks, 
grunts and clucks. The poultry 
start the concert, the ducks, cows, 
sheep and pigs contributing a part 
song, while the rabbits look on wist- 
fully, regretting that nature has de- 
nied them a voice. . . . But no one 
wishes to lie abed; the call of the 
sea and the fresh, rarefied air is far 
too insistent. To slumber would be 
positively sinful; a shocking waste 
of opportunity. 

One breakfasts in the garden, or 
on the veranda, since, apart from 
all other considerations, does not 
the petit déjeuner coffee taste best 
out o’ doors? The yellow country 
butter and crusty rolls (fresh from 
the bakery round the corner) also 
acquire an added flavor when sa- 
vored en plein air. The background 
of crimson ramblers meandering up 
a lichen-covered wall; the pussy 
cats gamboling on the lawn; the lit- 
tle birds twittering aloft, though 
eyeing the grimalkins with appre- 
hension; everything adds to the 
joy of the out o’ doors breakfast. 
The meal being over, there is the 
day’s marketing, which is a simple 
business, for the mountain comes 
to Mohammed. A procession of 
market-women passes before the 
house, ready to sell fish, flesh and 
fruit, all guaranteed filling and 
health-giving. Nor is bargaining 
necessary; these good people charge 
a fair price, such a thing as profit- 
eering being unknown at this model 
retreat. Positively Utopia. 

If the tide is kind, one bathes 
before lunch, the natives looking 
on in admiration.... One also 
bathes by moonlight, a pastime 
which, enchanting romantic souls, is 
followed by a walk in the woods. 
Delightful woods they are, too, 
coming down to the water’s edge. 
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Umbrella woods, in fact, for so 
thickly are the trees interlaced that 
the heaviest shower cannot pene- 
trate them. More Utopia.... 

There is but one solitary café on 
the sea-front, where, at the apéritif 
hour, the visitors and the local 
“notables” foregather. All the news 
is to be learned; coming events 
(when there are any) run the 
gantlet of public opinion; a sweet, 
brown-eyed, little girl, about the 
height of a tea-table, executes count- 
less orders with the skill of a grown- 
up waitress. She also would like 
to make out the bills; but her 
maman, who looks after this in- 
tricate department, fears to overtax 
the childish brain. So the diminu- 
tive Thérése trots up and down the 
terrace, piping out in dulcet tones: 
“un bock,” “deux cafés créme,” 
“trois vermouth.” Before laying 
her pretty head on the pillow, she 
has washed the glasses and assisted 
in locking up for the night. A 
model of industry. 

Part of the café is a cinema, the 
only one, in fact, a performance 
taking place every Sunday evening. 
The most exciting films are pre- 
sented, scene upon scene curdling 
the blood and rendering the specta- 
tors dizzy, light relief being afforded 
by the lowest of low comedians. 
Sometimes a comic singer is im- 
ported, and his efforts are received 
with tumultuous glee. Fortunately, 
the performer’s extremely idiomatic 
French is far above the heads of 
the English-speaking visitors, who, 
though by way of knowing the ver- 
nacular, wonder what on earth it 
is all about. The innermost sig- 
nificance of the ditties is more than 
broad—often frightful. 

At the periodical casino dance 
there is nothing to shock the sus- 
ceptibilities. The lasses of the town- 
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let trip it with grace and elegance, 
and the gallant male visitors, bow- 
ing low before them, request the 
honor of a tango or a fox trot. For 
these exotic steps have penetrated 
the wilds, and without scandalizing 
the artless natives. The municipal 
brass band trumpets appropriate 
airs. 

The place is not without its in- 
stitutions and sights. There being 
no daily paper, the town-crier 
makes known the news. Though 
over seventy, he has a bull-like roar, 
which pierces the fiercest gale, 
while his French is positively aca- 
demic. Summoning the inhabitants 
by beat of drum, the leather-lunged 
veteran bellows out that an auc- 


HOUR-BY-THE-SEA 


will take place, adding, by way of 
afterthought, that the Russians are 
an unruly nation. Listened to in 
respectful silence, the conclusion of 
the peroration is loudly applauded. 
There also is a beadle, a sprightly 
old man.of seventy-eight summers. 
He keeps order at the cinema—with 
a big stick. 

And the sights? Well, there are 
two, and of the highest impor- 
tance. A tablet, affixed to a hoary 
barn, states that “from this point, 
in 1066, William the Conqueror set 
sail, with 400 ships, to conquer 
England.” Another tablet, bearing 
the galling inscription, “Harold, 
King of England, was imprisoned 
here,” decorates a second venerable 















Was it this 


And smiling, 


Touch us with his wings? 


tion, a circus performance, a sale of ruin. Truly a seaside of historical 
ducks, a marriage and a funeral interest.... 
AR 
HOUR-BY-THE-SEA. 


By MARTHA BANNING THOMAS. 


Was it the moon? 
Tell me,—Was it the moon? 


Stars pressed against our eyelids, 
Silver poured over us, 
The sea spoke. . 


. and we answered. 


That blinded us with wonder? 
Was it this that stung us 
With a new, sweet hurt? 


Or did a god pass by, 

















AMERICAN IDEALS AND LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


By Sister M. Acnes ALMA, O.S.D., M.A. 


N considering Louise Imogen Gui- 

ney as a representative writer of 
America, in whose prose and poetry 
we shall find reflected the national 
ideals of democracy, self-restraint, 
and self-reliance, we shall seek first 
in her life the ideals for which 
America stands. Was she demo- 
cratic? Was she self-restrained? 
Was she self-reliant? To answer 
these queries let us discover the 
sources of her inspiration: her 
ideas, the influences that affected 
her, the writers who stimulated or 
nourished her thought. 

Her thoughts were doubtless 
molded in part by her ancestry. In 
Patrins’ she says: “The truth is 
we belong, from the beginning, to 
many masters, and are unspeakably 
beholden to the forming hands of 
the phenomena of the universe, 
rather than to the ties of blood.” 
Self-growth and character develop- 
ment have their acknowledged part 
in her development but her admi- 
ration for her antecedents is very 
keen. 

The influence of her father was 
life-long. Of him she writes in 
1896 for The Holy Cross Purple: 
“His memory is altogether whole- 
some ... Whenever the Church and 
State have their final roll calls and 
count in, though with different un- 
derstanding, their elect who ‘hun- 
gered and thirsted after justice,’ 
the good knight of Boston, who was 
my father, will be remembered.” 

Added to this living influence of 
. her father was that of her faith. 
1“On the Ethics of Descent,” p. 29. 
2Michael Earls, S.J., “The Genearchs of 


Louise Imogen Guiney,” in Under College 
Towers, pp. 74, 75. 


Her letters, especially, show how 
ardent was her love for Catholicism 
and how adherence to the standards 
of the Church had always affected 
her ancestors. “Holding to the 
Catholic Faith had a lot, almost 
everything to do with our getting 
poorer and poorer.”* But for the 
material loss, there was a spiritual 
gain which commentators agree 
was the most vital of forces. This 
power of the Catholic Church is not 
unique in the case under consider- 
ation, but it is worthy of emphasis. 
“The Catholic Faith, which ignores 
no single possibility in human feel- 
ing and no possible flight in ideal- 
ism, produces in those who hold it 
truly, a freshness of heart very hard 
to be understood by the dispassion- 
ate critic who weighs character by 
the newest laws of its favorite de- 
generate, but never by the primeval 
test of God.”* Miss O’Connor, who 
knew Miss Guiney intimately at Ox- 
ford, says of her: “She was the 
highest example of the Christian 
gentlewoman ... the gracious flow- 
er of a gracious soundly-Catholic 
education and training.”*® 

Could she be other than a lover 
of her country and its standards, 
she whose earliest memories were 
of the camp, of the hero-father and 
his living adherence to the princi- 
ples of his Faith, during thirteen 
years of suffering? In his long 
warfare with poverty and invalid- 
ism, we find the inspiration of her 
superb insistence on restraint and 


sibid., p. 79. 

4Mrs. Craigie, quoted by Anna T. O’Connor 
in “A Personal Appreciation of L. I. Guiney,” 
The Catholic World, 113:141. 

5SLoc. cit., p. 143. 
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perseverance under crushing bur- 
dens, which principle found expres- 
sion in “The Kings.” “Back to the 
Ranks,” she commands the soul, 
fainting with discouragement under 
the heavy odds that oppress him as 
he pleads with his angel: 


“*My spirits are fallen low, 
And I cannot carry this battle: 
O brother! where might I go? 


“*The terrible Kings are on me 
With spears that are deadly 
bright; 
Against me so from the cradle 
Do fate and my fathers fight?’ 


“Then said to the man his Angel: 
‘Thou wavering witless soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter 
To win or to lose the whole, 


“*As judged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well, nor see? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 


“Though out of the past they 
gather, 
Mind’s Doubt, and Bodily Pain, 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 
That is kin to the other twain, 


“ ‘And Grief, in a cloud of banners, 
And ringletted Vain Desires, 
And Vice, with the spoils upon 

him 
Of thee and thy beaten sires,— 


“*To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall’” 


As was the father’s creed of self- 
reliance and self-restraint, so was 
the daughter’s. A letter from South 
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Wales in July, 1920—she died Nov. 


2, 1920—says: “This no-roof-of- 
one’s-own is getting desperate; and 
the big warehouse rental is always 
rolling up! But I have very, very 
much to be thankful for.’”* This 
note of cheery optimism, of in- 
domitable courage, is ever in her 
letters—it marks her continuous 
battle against want and for her 
lofty ideals. Alice Brown says of 
her: “She was the champion of 
lost causes, the restorer of names 
dropped out of rubricated calendars 
—or rusted by time in chantries no 
longer visited. . . . She was always 
listening . . . to echoes from ‘for- 
gotten or infrequented lyres’.... 
She had an inextinguishable love 
for the ‘souls ordained to fail.’ ”’* 

Her almost-worship for her fa- 
ther, her years at Elmhurst, her re- 
linquished desire to become a re- 
ligious because of her necessity of 
becoming an “auxiliary bread-win- 
ner” for her mother and aunt, some 
random journalism, a post-office ap- 
pointment, a position in the Boston 
Public Library—these are the out- 
standing details in her simple life 
in America. Then her life in Eng- 
land, her research work, the last 
years darkened by failing health, 
disappointment that so little of her 
later production had been pub- 
lished, the World War, and her un- 
looked-for death in 1920. 

“A representative American 
writer!”—we hear a critic object. 
“One who spent her last years 
abroad and loved England better 
than her native land!” The charge 
is not just. Miss Guiney’s love of 
England was deep but her love for 
America, inspired by home ties, 
strengthened by her associations 


6To the Rev. A. F. Day, S.J., Letters of 
Louise Imogen Guiney. Edited by Grace 
Guiney. 2:268. 

tLouise Imogen Guiney, A Study, pp. 37, 39. 
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and sturdy patriotism, never wav- 
ered. Hers was a heart great 
enough to love two lands. Why 
should she not love the England of 
the past, the land of martyrs? 

“Who is to be blamed,” she 
pleads, “if he go ‘abroad’ or stay 
abroad, so strangely finding there 
rather than here, the soul’s peace? 
For the soul has rights which may 
cancel even the duties of the ballot. 
Of what avail is Americanism un- 
less it earn for a man the freedom 
of rival cities .. . and put him in 
harmony with all master events 
gone by?’’® 

Another has voiced this state- 
ment: “America lives in the heart 
of every man every where who 
wishes to find a region where he 
will be free to work out his destiny 
as he chooses.””* 

E. L. Pearson writes of her: 
“Miss Guiney, though she lived in 
England for many years in fact, 
and for many more in fancy, and 
although she died there, was firmly 
American in her political allegiance. 
She loved the gay and gallant fig- 
ures of the past; was drawn to them 
naturally enough with greater sym- 
pathy, if they happened to have 
fought or suffered for the Church 
she adored; and she had the Celtic 
fondness for lost causes and under 
dogs.”"° Alice Brown, an intimate 
friend, vouches for her unswerving 
allegiance: “If we think her heart, 
in its love for England, ever grew 
alien to us, we may go back to the 
last of the twelve stately ‘London 
Sonnets,’ to ‘In the Docks.’ Whata 
banner she waved there, what an im- 
plied creed, a passionate belief.”™ 

8“Animum non Celum” in Patrins, p. 113. 

®Woodrow Wilson, Chicago, 1912. Quoted 
by Jesse Lee Bennett in The Essential Amer- 
ican Tradition, p. 143. 

10“An American Poet,” Qutlook, 136:68. 


11*An American Poet: Louise Imogen Gui- 
ney,” North American Review, 213:515. 
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American soil would not and 
could not tell of literary traditions 
and Christian achievement. Eng- 
lish soil, on the contrary, spoke 
straight to her spirit. It told of 
quiet ages of glorious achievement 
in contrast with the bustling ma- 
terial progress of her own land. 

Oxford, “city of mists and sky- 
ward spires,” was “hers by every 
natural and spiritual affinity.”** Its 
charm has ever drawn the noblest 
minds. Its atmosphere which af- 
fects the mentality of all who 
breathe it, its beauty, its leisure, 
its disinterestedness and compara- 
tive isolation of life make one who 
dwells within the confines of its 
spires in the world but not of it. 
The hustle of American university 
life is lacking and one acquires 
knowledge for its own sake, not for 
immediate practicability. Oxford is 
the incarnation of Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s conception of a university: 
“It is a thing, a place, a spirit, and 
not a name at all. No institution 
can become a university by merely 
calling itself one. It must come in- 
to spiritual kinship with those that 
have worthily borne the name since 
universities were.” 

The acknowledgment by Miss 
Guiney of her debt to the past is 
straightforward: “I owe much to 
the minor lyrists of King Charles 
I.’s time and to Sidney and Spencer 
before them, and to Shelley, Words- 
worth and Matthew Arnold. The 
great prose writers who taught me 
my little prose are Sir Thomas 
Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Burke, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Newman, and Ste- 
venson.” 

Apart from her natural love of 
England, whose Catholic back- 


12Katherine Brégy, Poets and Pilgrims, p. 
173. 
138Scholarship and Service, p. 62. 
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ground so influenced her thought, 
apart from her later life work,— 
research in the Bodleian,—there ex- 
isted a purely material reason for 
Louise Guiney’s residence abroad. 
She could live there on a much 
smaller income. She writes to a 
cousin how she and Grace Guiney 
“only just scrabble along and have 
many anxious times .. . I could 
never makes ends meet at home in 
Boston.” To Clement Shorter, she 
confessed in 1907: “I am a rounded 
and perfect Failure, as far as get- 
ting on in this world is concerned. 
. » » You don’t know what it is to 
have to live on public praise; to 
have done your best in composing 
and editing some sixteen books, and 
to draw from them in the lump, 
thanks to one unhallowed cause or 
another, not three guineas a year.” 

With the source of our democracy 
in Catholic England, Miss Guiney, 
loving Catholic English institutions 
as she did, is a logical teacher of 
American democracy. “The New 
World and the Old were curiously 
interblended in Miss Guiney’s 
story.” The universal nature of her 
mind is shown in her remark, “A 
true Catholic’s thoughts go far and 
of necessity ‘step grandly out into 
the infinite,’ as others need not do. 
Notably is this true of Catholic 
poets and literary artists.... Many 
are the occasions. . . when it would 
be absurd for a Catholic to parade 
his creed. But pass as a ‘Nothin- 
garian’ he cannot.”** 

That this vigorous adherence to 
principles of faith, joined to her 
native reserve, her charming sim- 
plicity and unusual enthusiasms 
won for her dear friends among 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics 
is evidenced by noting the range of 


14“Catholic Writers and their Handicaps,” 
The Catholic World, 90:206-211. 
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her correspondents. Her skilled 
biographer, E. M. Tenison, an An- 
glican; Alice Brown, a virile Pur- 
itan; Bliss Carman, Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, Ralph Adams Cram, 
George Herbert Palmer, the Mey- 
nells, the Shorters, Father Day, S.J., 
Father Bliss, S.J., and Father 
John J. Burke, C.S.P.—surely hers 
was a democracy of the spirit that 
could win and hold such friend- 
ships. 

Her right moral attitude toward 
government drives home our re- 
sponsibility in a democracy. “His- 
tory is always showing us,” she 
maintains, “how unfit any great 
idea is to be let loose in a commu- 
nity, unless it takes up the right 
relationship to the arch-Idea, which 
is the law of God. Otherwise, even 
though good in itself, it works 
nothing but havoc . . . The Eliza- 
bethan Catholics always claimed 
that they and they alone knew what 
real loyalty meant; a loyalty held 
in place not by the things under it, 
such as interest, force, custom or 
caution, but by the things over it, 
such as the God-given principles of 
obedience to authority and love of 
order.””*5 

This ideal of service, of personal 
responsibility, so absolutely essen- 
tial in a democracy, sings itself into 
our hearts in the “Knight Errant.” 
Who does not respond to the music 
of her words, the high-mindedness 
of her thought? 

Her first acknowledgment is to 
the past for its inspiration. 


“Spirits of old that bore me, 
And set me, meek of mind, 
Between great dreams before me, 
And deeds as great behind, 
Knowing Humanity my star,” 


15“Elizabethan Catholics and their Alle- 
giance,” The Catholic World, 80 :580-581. 

















—her consideration is an unselfish 
one—others, not self—a note that 
we hear constantly in her poems 
and essays,— 


“As first abroad I ride, 
Shall help me wear with every 
scar, 
Honour at eventide.” 


Her prayer—to be delivered from 
malice or pride, to be given 


“A short life in the saddle, Lord! 
Not long life by the fire.” 


Her weapons—forethought and rec- 
ollection; her goal—a passion for 
perfection; her only fear—‘“that 
awful other foeman”—her own 
passions. But her faith triumphs: 


“And may Our Lady lend to me 
Sight of the Dragon soon.” 


The “Knight Errant” suggests 
“To the Ideal,” an admirable lesson 
of the absolute need of the indi- 
vidual to follow, at all costs, the 
straight path of higher conduct, by 
which nations, as well as men, are 
made. 


“That I have tracked you from 

afar, my crown I call it and my 
height: 

All hail, O dear and difficult star! 


“You flee the plain: I therefore 
choose summit and solitude for 
mine, 
The high air where I cannot lose 
our comradeship divine.” 


The relationship between this 
poem and “The Wild Ride” is in- 
timate. Conscience, speaking ever 
to the heart, drives the Knights of 
the Grail, 
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“through dolour and dread, over 
crags and morasses,” 


with the conviction that 


“Thought’s self is a vanishing wing, 
and joy is a cobweb, 
And friendship a flower in the 
dust, and glory a sunbeam,” 


but 


“We hurry with never a word in the 
track of our fathers. 


“We leap to the infinite dark like 
sparks from the anvil. 

Thou leadest, O God! All’s well 
with Thy troopers that follow.” 


Perfected persons in a perfected 
society—this ideal of democracy 
would ring like a clarion in Miss 
Guiney’s responsive ear. In “His 
Angel to his Mother” we find again 
the insistence of the God-given 
destiny of the soul to work out its 
own salvation in accordance with 
the will of the Creator. Not even 
parental love should fight against 
the higher destiny of the child. 
“Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy,” but how loath we are to 
let God have His own. 


“Men will clutch, as they clutched 
of old, 

Souring honey or dimming gold, 

Not the treasure-trove of the land 

Here shut fast in a roseleaf hand. 

(Ah, the folly! it irks one so!) 

And shall it be thus with the boy, 
or no? 

Sweet, if you love him, let him go.” 


That individual happiness can be 
attained only through honor sought 
in one’s everyday existence, is the 
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lesson of “The Search,” the first of 
the “Ten Colloquies”; that one’s 
life’s work must be self-directed is 
the great truth of the third, “The 
Poet’s Chart.” 









“Where shall I find my light?” the 
poet asks, 






“Turn from another’s track: 
Whether for gain or lack, 
Love but thy natal right 
Cease to follow withal.” 








“Whence shall I take my law?” 





“Neither from sires nor sons, 
Nor the delivered ones, 
Holy, invoked with awe. 
Rather, dredge the divine 
Out of thine own poor dust, 
Feebly to speak and shine.” 








In the fourth of the “Colloquies,” 
“Of the Golden Age,” occur the 
hauntingly memorable lines to the 
youth who complains of the small- 
ness and narrowness of his world 
in contrast with the glory of the 
Golden Days: 

























“Child, keep this good unrest: 
But give to thine own story 
Simplicity with glory; 

To greatness dispossessed, 
Dominion of thy breast.” 


We are told that Miss Guiney’s 
study, which inspired her poem 
“Sanctuary” 


“High above Hate I dwell: 
O storms! farewell... .” 


first arrested one’s attention by the 
implements of war: her father’s 
sword and spurs, his Brigadier cap 
and scarf with the Stars and Stripes 
for background. This same flag in 
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August, 1914, floated over her little 
cottage in Oxford. It was her 
fighting spirit, her temperament 
sturdily uncompromising, which 
gave her the distinction of being 
selected at the age of twenty-four 
to write a memorial ode to General 
Grant. 

To Sherman, too, she dedicated 
a poem full of the fire of battle- 
fields and the desire to bind up the 
wounds of the nation. 

Another significant poem, mar- 
tial in content and swing, is “The 
Colour-Bearer.” 





‘Hold My ban- 





“Thy charge was: 
ner 
Against our hidden foe; 
To war where sounds no manner 
Of glorious music, go!’ 
And like Thy word my answer 
all joyless: 
‘Be it so?’” 


Love of God will be the inspira- 
tion of the loftiest deeds of this 
young knight: 


“Ah, not to brave Thy censure 
But win Thy smile of light.” 


“The Vigil-at-Arms,” perhaps the 
most delicately characteristic of her 
songs of “lost causes,” will go 
straight to the heart of the youthful 
lover of true knighthood. 


“Keep holy watch with silence, 
prayer, and fasting 

Till morning break, and all the 
bugles play; 

Unto the One aware from ever- 
lasting 

Dear are the winners: 
more than they. 


thou art 


“Forth from this peace on man- 
hood’s way thou goest, 











Flushed with resolve, and radiant 
in mail; 

Blessing supreme for men unborn 
thou sowest, 

O knight elect! O soul ordained 
to fail! 


“To the Outbound Republic” 


“America, bride of Change, 
Thy cloistral hour is done .. .” 

is the first tribute to her country’s 
response to the call for interference 
resulting in the Spanish-American 
conflict. Answering an implication 
of some English friends that she 
was “pro-Spanish,” she wrote to 
Clement Shorter:** “Of course I 
am for my country, heart and soul, 
and know she is right.” The ap- 
pellation, “Irish-American,” was 
abhorrent to her. “Mr. Roosevelt 
himself doesn’t hate a hyphen 
more. And my father hated it be- 
fore me. In any case... if I am 
to be hyphenated, I am _ several 
kinds of a hyphen .. . but plain 
‘American’ is my due and suits me 
well enough.”?? 

We have spoken of “In the 
Docks” with its betrayal of an ex- 
ile’s homesickness for America and 
American principles: 


“Flag of my birth, my liberty, my 
hope, 

I see thee at the masthead, joy- 
ous one! 


“Thee only, from the desert, from 
the storm, 
A sick mind follows into Eden air. 


Others poems breathing this love 
for America, her ideals and insti- 


16Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney. Edited 
by Grace Guiney. 2:232. 
17To the Rev. A. F. Day, SJ. Ibid., 2:234. 
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tutions, might be cited but we shall 
mention only one, “Memorial Day,” 
which shows a poet’s reverence for 
the sacrifice, the heroism, the 
achievement of the past and a 
daughter’s love for the country for 
which her father gave his all. 

Her thesis, running like a golden 
thread through these lyric notes, is 
the readiness to face a material, 
visible defeat but to maintain an in- 
violable fidelity of soul. 

As a narrator, Miss Guiney is not 
at her best. Her keen, critical 
sense discerned this weakness, but 
no one will deny the charm of 
“Our Lady of the Union.” Mon- 
sieur Henri will quicken the pulses 
of a discerning student who has 
grasped the meaning of “Pro Pa- 
tria.” Robert Emmet will enkindle 
enthusiasm for the unselfishness of 
one who could “die prodigally at 
twenty-five, and be enshrined with 
unwithered and unique passion in 
Irish hearts; . . . to be understood, 
felt, seen, forever, in the sphere 
where ‘only the great things last’ is 
perhaps as enviable a privilege as 
young men often attain.” Blessed 
Edmund Campion, a perfect biog- 
raphy, can teach us how to live . 
nobly and die magnificently. “He 
had spent himself for a cause the 
world can never love, and by so 
doing has courted the ill-will of 
what passed for history, up to our 
day.” 

Even in subjects, non-biograph- 
ical or historical, we catch the keen 
incisiveness of a mind that has 
grasped in our everyday existence 
the emptiness of fame or wealth 
and the joy of perfect contentment 
with a minimum of this world’s 
treasures, since soul and mind are 
not enslaved. What a lesson in 
right living for our democratic 
minds. 
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Patrins, autobiographical to a de- 
gree never grasped by the chance 
reader, with its “Great Playground,” 
“The Puppy,” and its revelation of 
the author’s genuine love of ani- 
mals, dogs in particular, “The Un- 
der Dog,” “Animum non Czlum”— 
but why stop short of the table of 
contents? Every “patrin” lures us 
on to the “thought-country of our 
common youth,” as the quaint dedi- 
cation to Bliss Carman states. 

“The Precept of Peace” needs a 
word of comment since, to us, it is 
a soul-portrait. “The Gallic mind 
. . » has found that not to appear 
concerned about a desired good is 
the only method to possess it; full 
happiness is given .. . to the very 
man who will never sue for it. 
This is a secret neat as that of the 
Sphinx: to go softly among events, 
yet domineer them. Without fear 
. . » because we are exempt; with- 
out solicitude . . .** 

Justice, public faith, adherence 
to virtues. Truly these find ample 
illustration in the writings of one 
woman who could make vivid the 
soul of things and express it in un- 
dying language. 

Just as the work of the individual 
soul inspired matchless lyrics and 
enduring prose, so the ideal of self- 
restraint moved like clear light 
ever before Miss Guiney. Her life 
was characterized by sacrifice, and 
sacrifice is richer in poetic essence 
than in any other literary material. 
Her faith accepted renunciation, 
whatever its nature. Without this 
Christian acquiescence in the de- 
crees of God she might have been 
broken and soured by the appar- 
ent failure of her dearest plans, but 
in girlhood her choice was made. 
Surely, “Temperance” is a mirror 
in the light of her life’s flame: 
18Patrins, p. 117. 
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“Take Temperance to thy breast 
While yet is the hour of choosing, 
As arbitress exquisite 
Of all that shall thee betide; 

For better than fortune’s best 

Is mastery in the using; 

And sweeter than anything sweet 
The art to lay it aside.” 


The necessity of restraint in art 
as in life, is patent. In “Wilful 
Sadness in Literature” we can un- 
derstand how sane were Louise 
Guiney’s precepts of writing. “Art,” 
she tells the reader, “is made up of 
seemly abstinences. The moment 
it speaks out fully, lets us know 
all, ceases to represent a choice 
and a control of its own material, 
ceases to be, in short, an authority 
and a mystery . . . just so soon its 
birthright is transferred.... Mel- 
ancholy is, indeed, inseparable from 
the highest art. We cannot wish 
it away, but we can demand a 
mastery over it. ... The danger of 
expressing despondency is ex- 
treme.”’?® 

This sound lesson of the obliga- 
tion of being self-controlled is im- 
plied in her letters. Rarely did a 
note other than joyous creep in. 
She was as skillful in fencing with 
life as with foils; in disarming fate 
with gayety as in holding firm her 
standards in her spiritual encount- 
ers. Such is the charm and deli- 
cacy of her insistence on mastery 
of self that no youthful heart can 
refuse admiration to so noble a 
trait. She is not didactic; but one 
cannot miss her “text.” A gem of 
such delicate interpretation is her 
“Loneliness of Priests”: 


“To give and to withdraw is a 
beautiful art. ‘Much doctrine lies 
under this little stone.’ Happy are 
19Patrins, pp. 237-240. 


















they who know how to deal as 
saints have always dealt with 
saints: to use to the full a demon- 
stration which is all abstinence, a 
nearness without approach, an all- 
affectionate friendship which has 
dropped its personality upon the 
threshold, and comes in silently, 
with reverence for something invis- 
ible, and without a breath of self... 
Coéperation of the most availing 
kind can never go so far as to cheat 
a priest of his sacred loneliness, ly- 
ing at the core of every deed and 
aim.”° 


In such words we read the re- 
straint of a disciplined soul: the 
personality of the writer speaks and 
we grasp the lesson she indirectly 
teaches. 

Her desire to devote her life to 
God in religion was sacrificed with 
heroism. But her consecration 
was made: 


“Till I, that am a soldier born, can 
find 

Some war so worthy, I may pledge 
it straight 

Unto my dear and virgin soul for 
mate 

Who now lies cloistered in her 
sheath behind, 

Must I ride thus in vain... . 


“And watch the charge far off and 
think with awe 
‘I have seen higher, holier things 
than these 
And therefore must to these refuse 
my heart.’ 24 


The world, its honors and riches 
meant nothing to her. Knowing 
always the struggle inseparable 


20The Catholic World, 87:167-169. 
21“Because no man hath hired us.” The 
Martyr’s Idyl, pp. 48, 49. 
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from work which could never have 
popular appeal, she held her way 
gladly, desiring only what life could 
give her. Her poem “Planting the 
Poplar” symbolizes a characteristic 
aloofness: 


“In loneliness, in quaint 
Perpetual constraint, 
In gallant poverty, 
A girt and hooded tree, 
See if against the gale 
Our leafage can avail: 
Lithe, equal, naked, true, 
Rise up as spirits do.” 


Here is a concrete lesson in vir- 
tue that is not beyond the grasp of 
the inquiring mind of youth. 

The “Ode for a Master Mariner 
Ashore” betrays the heart of one 
who, longing to travel to new lands, 
could accept with complete resigna- 
tion “the daily chore” of catalogu- 
ing in the Boston Public Library 
yet be “always dreaming of going 
back to England, and editing my 
beloveds of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.”22 

So exquisite are the lessons that 
exclusion of poems is difficult. No- 
table, however, for strength and 
beauty of expression are: “Astrza,” 
“Winter Boughs,” in which we feel 
an almost chaste reserve of word- 
ing, “Deo Optimo Mazimo,” “The 
Still of the Year,” “Beati Mortui,” 
“Summum Bonum.” Sanity of 
life, a certain degree of asceticism, 
a perfect resignation characterize 
these poems. “In Time of Trouble” 
with its acceptance of the truth of 
“our gentle augur” that “Sweet 
are the uses of adversity” teaches 
us the qualities that will work for 
idealism in the nation as well as in 
the citizen: 


22Letters to Dora Sigerson Shorter in Let- 
ters of Louise Imogen Guiney, 2:13. 
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“That though the heavens be barred, 
if we but hold 


An equal, quiet, well-illumined 
mind 

Such greatness, laborless, must 
win 


Great answers: Cheer from all 
created things, 

An interchange of love by natural 
right 

With the high few, a kinship not 
of play.” 


How fatal is the absence of self- 
restraint is immortalized in “Tar- 
peia,” a poem that brings back an- 
cient Rome, its foe without the 
gates, its far more deadly foe with- 
in—Tarpeia, daughter of Rome. 
Her betrayal of her birthright and 
the swift retribution meted out to 
her is forceful enough to impress 
even unstable youth. 

Of the poems cited as illustrative 
of ideals of democracy and self-re- 
straint, many stress, too, the ideal 
of self-reliance. We discover its 
strains in “The Martyr’s Idyl,” 
especially in the prayer of Didymus 
to the unknown God of Theodora. 
“The White Sail,” title poem in the 
volume of that name, narrates the 
tragic story of the forgetfulness of 
Theseus to change his black sail for 
a white one when he, with the 
company of seven youths and seven 
maidens, returns triumphant from 
slaying the Minotaur. Old 2geus, 
heart-brokenly awaiting the return 
of his son, assumed the failure of 
the expedition when he saw the 
black sail and committed suicide. 
The agony of Theseus poignant 
with the realization of his failure 
to keep his word, his lack of re- 
liance, bursts forth: 


“‘My father! ah, ah, loving father 
mine, 
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Ah, dear my father! . 
the sail.’ 


. . I forgot 


“And the great morn burst. Ona 
hundred hills 
The marigold unbarred her case- 


ment bright.” 


The more one reads of Miss 
Guiney’s writings, the more one 
feels the intense spirituality, the 
passion for souls which inspired 
her. The foundation which gave 
substance and continuity to every 
thought and action of her life, the 
virtue that breathes in every line 
she wrote, was her Faith. Grace 
Guiney gives a characterization of 
her which sums up all the impres- 
sions gained from reading her 
works: 


“Fearlessness, chivalry, unend- 
ing patience and generosity, an out- 
wardly calm and often gay demean- 
or (yet her soul knew the loneliness 
and melancholy inevitably suffered 
by those who seek the heights), a 
dynamic charity calling forth the 
best in others . . . a shining and 
gracious humility which knew not 
the shadow of self-seeking in small 
things or large, a perfection in 
carrying out the routine of living— 
legion are the friends who profited 
by these qualities, and were, for the 
most part, blind to the secret of 
them all.’’?8 


If, in men and women of such 
character, inspirers of “passionate 
perfection,” we can interest those 
in whose keeping will be the ideals 
of America, need we fear that our 
inheritance of democracy, with its 
stress on the intimate worth of the 
individual, his freedom of con- 


23“Louise Imogen Guiney: a Comment and 
some Letters,” The Catholic World, 121:597. 














science, of opinion, and of action 
within the laws of God and of so- 
ciety, our inheritance of self-re- 
straint and of self-reliance will not 
be enriched by a generation of 
knight errants who 
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In smoke and worship when the 
heart is stillest, 

A praying more than prayer: 
‘Great good have I, 

Till it be good to lay it by: 

Nor can I lose peace, power, per- 











manence, 
“Thanks to His love let earth and For these smile on me from the 
men dispense things Thou willest!’” 
ERA AI 





THE RAGGED FRINGES. 


By CHRISTOPHER R. STAPLETON. 


Sine the ragged fringes of the wings of God— 
Sky-line flung in the high Sierra, 
Saw-toothed peak, black pine and crag, 
Ripple of cloud on Andean tag, 

South American crook’d tierra, 

Uttermost Horn of the sea-salt sod. 


Sing the ragged fringes of the wings of God— 
Rag-tag men with a twist to error, 
Darkened minds, crook’d back and hand; 
Beggared poor in a golden land, 

Empty, wry, and askew with terror, 

Mangled shapers of shapeless clod. 


Sing the ragged fringes of the wings of God— 
Broken hearts in the wrack of ages 
Black aghast at the dawn’s decay, 
Thunder morning and noon’s dismay; 
Blasted women with wounds for wages, 

Spirit-naked and soul unshod. 


Sing the ragged fringes of the wings of God— 
Shaggy lands in a blaze of sunset, 
Muscled men with a shout of joy, 
Women glad at the birth of a boy, 
Human strength on slope of onset— 

Triumph weaving the wings of God! 














HILE searching for early 

American historical docu- 
ments in the Spanish colonial ar- 
chives at Seville, some ten years 
ago, I ran across the forgotten 
story of what was probably the 
first tourist party to penetrate Flor- 
ida from the neighboring colonies 
to the north. Citizens of that pro- 
gressive State will perhaps be 
pained to learn that the reception 
accorded these seventeenth century 
tourists was far from hospitable, 
although they will be comforted by 
the fact that even in those early 
days the attractions of the country 
were potent enough to induce at 
least one of the unwelcome visitors 
to become a permanent resident. 

The events which followed in the 
wake of this early incursion are re- 
markable enough to awaken doubts 
as to their authenticity, but I can 
give assurance that every detail is 
vouched for by an armful of ven- 
erable official documents, accessible 
to any one who will take the trouble 
to journey to Seville to see them. 

On a spring morning in the year 
1684 a patrol of soldiers from the 
isolated fortress of Saint Augustine 
encountered eleven Englishmen, 
who claimed to hail from the re- 
cently founded colony of Carolina, 
then known to the Spaniards of 
Florida as “Saint George.” The in- 
truders were immediately arrested, 
and taken before the governor, Don 
Juan Marques de Cabrera, charged 
with piracy. 

In accordance with an old royal 
decree issued in the time of Philip 
II., the leader of the band of Eng- 
lishmen, Andrew Ransome by name, 
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was duly placed on trial, and sen- 
tenced to die by the garrote. In 
vain did Ransome protest that he 
and his companions were not buc- 
caneers; that far from desiring to 
molest the inhabitants of Saint 
Augustine, they came as peaceful 
friends and neighbors. He further- 
more invoked the bond of a com- 
mon religion, manifesting in many 
devout ways his orthodox Catholi- 
cism. To all of these pleas, Gov- 
ernor Cabrera turned a deaf ear, 
and preparations for the exemplary 
punishment of Andrew Ransome 
were speedily carried forward. 

Having relinquished all hope of 
human mercy, Ransome sought the 
spiritual consolation of the Church, 
which was freely accorded by the 
chaplain, Joseph Perez de la Mota, 
assisted by three Franciscan mis- 
sionaries assigned to the settle- 
ment. For three days the soul of 
the Englishman was comforted. 
When careful examination showed 
that he was not a heretic, he was 
allowed to make his confession, 
and received the holy sacrament of 
repentance. Under these adminis- 
trations the faith of Andrew Ran- 
some waxed strong within him and 
he asserted repeatedly his confi- 
dence that the Virgin would not per- 
mit an innocent man to die. 

It was on one of those genial 
mornings of early spring for which 
Florida is justly famed that the 
fatal drama was to be enacted. A 
platform had been constructed in 
the plaza of the settlement in order 
that the inhabitants might witness 
the spectacle. Ransome walked 
steadily to the platform, accom- 



























panied by Father La Mota and the 
Franciscan priests, each bearing a 
cross. The garrote was made ready, 
and the prisoner ordered to seat 
himself beneath the cord which was 
to twist out his earthly existence. 

Before seating himself on the 
bench, however, Ransome knelt in 
prayer, supplicating the Virgin to 
remember him in his hour of need. 
So eloquent was his appeal, we are 
told, that many of the spectators 
were moved to tears. But let us 
hear the climax related in the words 
of the reverend chaplain himself, 
as contained in the narrative which 
he later presented to the King of 
Spain. Unfortunately it is impos- 
sible to translate into English the 
quaint flavor of his seventeenth- 
century Spanish: 


“When the Englishman seated 
himself on the bench, with singular 
humility, entreating the crowd to 
commend his soul to God and the 
Virgin, the executioner adjusted the 
cord of the garrote and gave the 
instrument some half-dozen turns. 
Ransome’s head fell to one side, and 
the entire concourse beheld appar- 
ently not a living man but an inert 
corpse. Now the priests ceased to 
chant the creed and began to sing 
the response. The bells of the 
churches pealed forth the testimony 
of the passing of the soul of the un- 
fortunate Andrew Ransome. 

“Whereupon the executioner pro- 
ceeded to give another turn to the 
garrote, either because he wished 
to make more certain of his dead- 
ly work or because he was so 
prompted by God and His Most 
Holy Mother in remuneration of the 
rare and singular devotion of the 
Englishman, and the cord broke, 
permitting the body to fall from the 
platform to the ground. 
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“At this instant, coming whence 
no one knew, a mysterious voice 
cried out ‘A la Yglesia! A la Ygle- 
sial’ (To the Church! To the 
Church!) Thereupon, I saw as in a 
daze that the crowd did take up the 
body and carry it into the parish 
church, followed by the priests and 
the soldiers, all of us believing that 
we saw a dead body and not a liv- 
ing man thus borne away and laid 
before the altar. 

“When the body of Andrew Ran- 
some had been removed to the 
church, and while I was endeavor- 
ing to disperse the crowd, I noted in 
the midst of the great confusion, 
that the people were leaving, with 
a look of amazement on their faces. 
Turning around I beheld the said 
Englishman alive again and kneel- 
ing before the main altar, tears 
streaming down his face as he gave 
thanks to God and His Most Holy 
Mother for the mercy and favor 
which had been granted unto him. 
He then called upon all present to 
witness whether or not his faith in 
the Holy Virgin had been justified, 
since she had freed him from so 
tragic an end. 

“I then advanced to the altar,” 
the chaplain continues, “and as- 
sured myself that Ransome was in- 
deed alive. After he was taken in- 
to the sacristy, two surgeons ar- 
rived, naturally thinking that he 
must have suffered serious lacera- 
tions from the cord of the garrote. 
With great wonder we saw that 
there was not the slightest trace of 
lesion, and full proof of this fact 
was accorded when Ransome swal- 
lowed food without difficulty.” 


The pious chaplain’s conviction 
that a miracle had been wrought 
was confirmed when some one 
brought him the cord which had 
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fallen from the garrote. It was 
strong and new, of the kind cus- 
tomarily used for such purposes, 
and it seemed clear that it had not 
broken from natural defects. The 
cleric took possession of this im- 
portant evidence, and as will be 
seen later, the cord proved to be a 
talisman of great value. 

Seeing himself confronted by an 
undoubted miracle, La Mota had no 
recourse save to grant the right of 
sanctuary to Andrew Ransome, for, 
as he himself says, to do otherwise 
would have been to question the 
wisdom of God and the mercy of 
His Most Holy Mother. In this de- 
cision he was fully supported by 
the Franciscan missionaries. The 
Englishman was therefore sheltered 
in the church and received the full 
protection of the religious authori- 
ties. 

This action was to cause a great 
deal of dissension in the little 
frontier settlement, and eventually 
the dispute was reported to the 
King. Governor Cabrera, although 
himself a devout Catholic, was evi- 
dently a soldier first of all, and his 
chief concern was the possible con- 
sequence of disobedience to royal 
commands. With great  vehe- 
mence, he demanded the surrender 
of the Englishman, and accused the 
priests of having planned the “mir- 
acle” in advance. He did not dare 
commit the sacrilege of seizing Ran- 
some by force, however, but con- 
tented himself with writing a long 
memorial to the King, setting forth 
the unruly nature and disobedience 
of Father La Mota. 

In the meantime the news of the 
miracle traveled far and wide. It 
became known in Cuba and Mexico 
and even reached the far-away vice- 
royalty of Peru. Ransome became 
an object of superstitious wonder- 
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ment in Saint Augustine, and was 
regarded as a man enjoying the 
special guidance of divine favor. 

Slowly the wheels of Spanish 
colonial administration revolved in 
accordance with traditional routine. 
Governor Cabrera’s official com- 
plaint to the King, made in 1684, 
was forwarded to Havana, and 
thence to Spain. Shortly after- 
wards he was succeeded as gover- 
nor by Don Diego de Quiroga, who, 
not having been a witness to the 
episode, seems to have had little in- 
terest in expediting the case. It 
was not until four years later, in 
1688, that official cognizance was 
taken of the dispute by the royal 
authorities in Spain. The precedent 
of allowing a foreign intruder to go 
unpunished in violation of royal 
orders was too serious to be over- 
looked. Therefore, by decree of 
June 10, 1688, the Bishop of Ha- 
vana was instructed to see that the 
Englishman was duly surrendered 
to the secular authorities in Flor- 
ida. Furthermore, in order that 
La Mota might realize his temerity 
in interfering with the execution of 
a royal decree, he was commanded 
to return to Spain to explain his 
conduct. The three Franciscans 
who had abetted him were ordered 
sent to distant parts of New Spain 
(Mexico) far removed from Flor- 
ida. 

Two more years passed before 
this royal cédula was received in 
Saint Augustine. Although the lo- 
cal feud had been allayed by the 
departure of Governor Cabrera sev- 
eral years before and harmony once 
more prevailed in the fortress, La 
Mota was compelled to obey the 
decree, and return to Spain. He 
completed his preparations, and em- 
barked for Havana early in 1691, 
taking with him as evidence of the 

















miracle the cord that had been used 
in the attempted garroting of An- 
drew Ransome. 

The then formidable voyage to 
Havana was made during the season 
of “northers,” and La Mota came 
near losing his life in a “very rig- 
orous” storm which was encoun- 
tered. This was the first of the 
many vicissitudes which were to 
beset him on his devious journey 
to Spain. The chaplain was forced 
to remain in Cuba for several 
months, and finally embarked in 
the annual fleet. After fifty days 
of navigation, he tells us in his nar- 
rative, “there arose such a tempest 
that the Santa Cruz was stripped of 
all her masts and was on the point 
of floundering, when God was 
pleased to spare her and all the pas- 
sengers, although becoming sepa- 
rated from the rest of the fleet.” 
After great hardships they reached 
Cartagena, in modern Colombia. 

La Mota remained in Cartagena 
for six months, until the galleons 
had put in their appearance and 
were ready for the return voyage 
to Spain. The Santa Cruz was re- 
paired and made ready to sail with 
the other vessels. Five days after 
leaving Cartagena, four of the ships 
were wrecked by another storm 
(which, La Mota remarks, “must be 
attributed to the inscrutable judg- 
ment of God”) and were broken 
up by the waves. Eight hundred 
persons were forced to take to 
the shore, many of whom were 
drowned. 

The good priest was among the 
survivors, who were rescued by a 
passing vessel. Strangely enough, 
the only possession he saved was 
the cord of the garrote. He ex- 
plains that on the previous day he 
had shown it to some of his fellow 
passengers to whom he had related 
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the story of the miracle, and had 
inadvertently left it in a pocket of 
his habit, thus preserving it from 
the fury of the waves. 

Continuing northward on the res- 
cuing ship, La Mota again found 
himself in Havana, after forty-two 
more days of hazardous navigation. 
In addition to the dangers of the 
sea, he was near death through 
starvation when the scanty rations 
of the boat were exhausted. Many 
persons in Havana tried to per- 
suade him that he should desist 
from his efforts to return to Spain, 
but he held obedience to the King 
uppermost, and resolved to perse- 
vere. 

After still further mishaps, he 
finally arrived in Madrid, two years 
after he had first set out from 
Florida. He at once drew up a 
memorial to the king, in which he 
set forth his tribulations, and de- 
fended his actions in regard to 
Andrew Ransome. Many of the 
events narrated above have been 
taken from this lengthy document, 
which is only one of the bulky file 
pertaining to the Ransome episode. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of this tale is the fact that 
the original cord which came so 
near ending the existence of An- 
drew Ransome is also preserved 
with the bundle of manuscripts. 
In his memorial, La Mota states 
that he was submitting the cord as 
conclusive evidence that a miracle 
had occurred, and called attention 
to the twists that remained in it as 
proof that no substitution had been 
made. 

Being especially curious to see 
this historic object, I breathlessly 
examined the entire bundle of docu- 
ments, scarcely believing that even 
the careful archive system of Spain 
would have kept it intact with the 
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records of the case. To my aston- 
ishment, attached to a summary of 
the whole episode prepared by the 
Council of the Indies, I found a 
sealed package, which I had no 
great scruple in opening. In it was 
a small rope some five feet long, 
with the twists described by La 
Mota plainly visible. Still some- 
what skeptical, I carefully studied 
all external and internal evidence 
available, and finally assured my- 
self that it was indeed the cord pre- 
sented by the priest as the principal 
argument in his defense. The cord 
plays such an important part in 
the case, and is referred to so often 
in the related documents, that there 
can be no doubt whatsoever of its 
genuineness. 

For a moment I was tempted to 
appropriate this unusual relic of 
early American history. No eyes 
save my own had probably seen it 
for more than two centuries, and 
certainly it would not be missed. I 
had the fancy of taking it back 
some day to the scene of the “mir- 
acle,” thus perhaps completing 
some predestined cycle of events. 
But my conscience and historical 
ethics would not permit me to do so. 
Instead I took my penknife, cut off 
about six inches at the end where 
the twists were most numerous, 
and replaced the remainder in the 
bundle, where it probably exists to 
this day, since there is little chance 
that any one else has examined the 
bundle since I saw it in 1915. The 
skeptical may corroborate this 
statement by writing to the Director 
of the Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, Spain, and referring to “Le- 
gajo 58-2-6, Audiencia de Santo 
Domingo.” 
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But to return to the fate of the 
pious chaplain. La Mota’s tale of 
woe did not greatly move the King’s 
councilors. They were of the opin- 
ion, however, that he had been suffi- 
ciently punished for his error but 
should not be allowed to return to 
Florida. Perhaps even then they 
felt that greater punishment than 
this could not be inflicted! Here 
La Mota disappears from history, 
so far as I am aware. 

And what as to the devout Cath- 
olic, Andrew Ransome? La Mota 
stated in his memorial that the 
Englishman had speedily endeared 
himself to the inhabitants of Saint 
Augustine, and had gained the 
favor of the new governor, who re- 
leased him on parole. Ransome 
made himself useful by helping to 
repair the royal vessels which ar- 
rived at the fortress, thus saving the 
crown considerable expense. 

That he continued to live in Saint 
Augustine for many years is appar- 
ent from the fact that the writer, 
purely by chance, in _ looking 
through other bundles of docu- 
ments, found a census of foreigners 
living in that city in 1728 in which 
the name of Andrew Ransome ap- 
peared. Possibly his descendants 
still reside there. 

I still have the fragment of rope 
which I so criminally mutilated, 
and salve my conscience by the re- 
flection that I could easily have 
stolen the entire length. Once in a 
while I run across it in my papers, 
and the recent sight of it has 
prompted me to write this belated 
account of an unknown episode in 
early American history which I feel 
should no longer be permitted to 
remain in obscurity. 














The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FairH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





PHASES IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF GREGORIAN MUSIC. 


E older church musicians were 
taught in our youth that the 
Gregorian chant moved in notes of 
different but undetermined dura- 
tion; that it was not arranged in 
measures and was sung simply in 
the rhythm of the text placed under 
it; that these were the characteristic 
qualities which, from the rhythmic 
standpoint, distinguished this chant 
from all other music. 

If this was simply to designate 
the performance which the then 
official Medicean edition of the Gre- 
gorian chant intended with its three 
kinds of notes: longa, brevis and 
semi-brevis, it was certainly correct, 
but if we meant that this unde- 
termined rhythm was the original 
one and was essential to the chant, 
then we were very much mistaken. 
Modern Gregorian science permits 
us no doubt in regard to the error 
of such an assumption. 

Certainly, the more scientifically 
inclined among us were by degrees 
not a little disturbed in the tranquil 
possession of the seeming truth; for 
paleographic investigators stepped 
forth with a melismatic chant ver- 
sion based on medieval manu- 





scripts, that means with a version 
which possesses a much more richly 
developed melody and of which the 
then official liturgical books were 
an abbreviation. The chant books 
in square notation, from which the 
Solesmes investigators derived their 
sequences of notes, had not taken 
over nor noted down the rhythm of 
the older neumic manuscripts. The 
comprehension for the old rhythmic 
neumes had already been lost in this 
era. Though the notes of the 
square notation still show diverse 
forms in imitation of the neume 
notation which was no longer un- 
derstood, they actually have no di- 
verse rhythmic significance. There- 
fore the Solesmes school, which re- 
lies on it, regarded all notes in the 
Gregorian chant as of equal dura- 
tion; in other words it declared and 
treated all notes as equally short. 
The former official books of the 
Church had yet treated the notes as 
having different values, though of 
undetermined duration; even this 
scant remainder of the golden era 
of the Gregorian chant was abol- 
ished by Solesmes. Accordingly, 
that school renounced the first and 
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most important element of rhythm, 
the various proportional durations 
of notes. How produce rhythm 
with notes all equally short? The 
older Solesmes school with its 
‘founder Dom Pothier, preserved for 
this purpose the second element of 
rhythm, the dynamic accent: it 
deemed that Gregorian chant bor- 
rows its dynamic accents from the 
text, and from the text exclusively. 
Gregorian chant, accordingly, de- 
pends in its rhythm on the Latin 
words placed under it; these words, 
when they contain artistic rhythm, 
communicate this to the music to 
which they are sung. But what, if, 
as it very often happens in prose, 
these words are not arranged in 
artistic rhythm? What, when they 
are absent in long stretches of ten, 
twenty and more notes on one single 
syllable, as is the case in many 
melismatic Gregorian melodies? 
Evidently, under such circum- 
stances, the solitary accented sylla- 
ble, placed at the beginning of such 
groups, is unable to influence 
rhythmically, in other words, to 
rhythmize, the whole series of notes 
with which it is laden. 

That is why another section of 
Gregorianists, derived from Soles- 
mes, the Beuron Benedictines (Dom 
Johner) believes in accents inherent 
in the music itself. They divide the 
melody into groups of two and three 
notes, irregularly following each 
other, the first note of the group 
always carrying the accent. 

But with this Beuronic treatment 
of the groups of two and three notes 
the most powerful and influential 
branch of the Solesmes_ school, 
headed by Dom Mocquereau, does 
not agree; on the contrary, it cham- 
pions certain mysterious ictuses, 
comprehensible only to the initiated, 
and governing the division into 
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twos and threes, ictuses which, 
per se, contain no greater and dis- 
tinguishing strength. Yea, the 
Latin word accent, according to 
orthodox Solesmian opinion, rather 
avoids this ictus and supposedly 
favors the up-beat, the arsis. “Sup- 
posedly,” I say, because even in the 
editions of Solesmes one notices, as 
Dom Jeannin, O.S.B., remarks, “that 
the word accent, far from coincid- 
ing only exceptionally with the mu- 
sical thesis (down-beat), coincides 
with it at least in two-thirds of the 
cases and that this obtains although 
the Solesmes system eliminates a 
great number of theses and has 
them appear as arses. When the 
manuscripts are correctly inter- 
preted, the word accent is found on 
the arsis (up-beat) on an average 
of only two in ten cases.” 

Great was and yet is the confu- 
sion in the field of the Gregorian 
chant. The situation became yet 
more complicated, when the mensu- 
ralists appeared on the scene. It is 
true, in the beginning, they dis- 
turbed us old church musicians in 
our peace less than the above- 
mentioned. They had no powerful 
means, no protection, no music in- 
stitutions or schools, just one peri- 
odical dedicated especially to the 
spreading and explanation of their 
theories and discoveries, a paper 
which, moreover, soon vanished 
from the scene. Consequently, the 
inconvenient scholars could easily 
be ignored. But they did not allow 
themselves to be baffled by this 
deadening silence; again and again 
they presented the results of their 
investigations. On the basis of 
medieval documents they proved 
that, contrary to our long-cherished 
belief, the Gregorian chant was 
originally composed in notes of dif- 
ferent values and performed thus 





















for centuries, and that these notes 
were accurately measured off and 
exactly proportioned. Measures, in 
the modern sense, the mensuralists 
recognized just as little as we did— 
at least none systematically and 
consciously applied and intended by 
the Gregorian composers. 

But now a new scientist appears 
on the scene, the Benedictine Dom 
Jeannin. On the ground of incom- 
passing studies he may well cause 
a new phase in the knowledge of 
the liturgical chant and leave none 
of his predecessors to appear in full 
possession of the truth. 

He finds in Gregorian music notes 
of different durations and accurate- 
ly measured off, and, instead of the 
vague ictus formations of Dom 
Mocquereau, real dynamically ac- 
centuated measures. As in the 
Oriental liturgical chant these meas- 
ures are often of different kinds in 
one and the same piece; they con- 
tain from two to eight beats. 

In regard to the difference of 
value and to the proportionality of 
the notes, Dom Jeannin agrees, as 
to principle, with Dechevrens, the 
recently deceased chief exponent of 
the mensuralist school—but again 
differs from him by admitting only 
two such proportional durations of 
notes in Gregorian music, a single 
length and a brevity without further 
division. An accurate and com- 
passing study of the neume manu- 
scripts from the different medieval 
music schools, of St. Gall, of Metz, 
of Chartres, etc., made him recog- 
nize this. Dechevrens partly did 
not know yet the neume manu- 
scripts of other schcols than the one 
of St. Gall and partly he did not 
take them into consideration. But 
these codices throw much light just 
on this point. 

It is to be regretted that musical 
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especially neume_ ex- 


examples, 
amples, on which Dom Jeannin lays 
special stress, cannot be exhibited 
here; they would give the reader 
the proof of the existence of two 
proportional notes of different val- 
ues and their arrangement in real 


measures, etc. But one thing, at 
least, can be presented here in ex- 
tracts, namely, the proof given by 
the Gregorian authors of the Middle 
Ages, in regard to the actual pro- 
portional difference of value of the 
notes in the Gregorian melodies, a 
fact which is the real rhythmical 
foundation of rhythm in general, 
and especially the essential differ- 
entiation of the original Gregorian 
rhythm from the one which is now- 
adays presented as Gregorian 
rhythm. 

Here are some extracts from these 
authors: 

Hucbald, an author of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, writes: “To 
sing rhythmically means to meas- 
ure out the fixed durations to long 
and short notes.” “A rhythmical 
proportion, determined by fixed 
laws, should exist between the longs 
and the shorts.” “Every melody 
must be carefully measured off like 
a metrical text.” And Guido of 
Arezzo (eleventh century): “One 
tone must be twice as long or twice 
as short as another .. . the dura- 
tion, when it is to be long, is at 
times indicated by an_ horizontal 
stroke (episema) appended to the 
note.” Berno of Reichenau: “In 
the neumes it is necessary to pay at- 
tention where a determined short 
duration is to be measured out to 
the notes, and where, on the con- 
trary, a longer duration must be 
given to them.” Or the example 
given by Aribo of two notes, which, 
in their duration, equal four notes, 
the chant being thus “composed 
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and sung proportionally,” or this 
other passage of the same Aribo, in 
which he explains what is to be 
understood by length and brevity, 
namely a duration twice as long 
(duplo longiorem) or twice as short 
(duplo breviorem). 

What is, in short, the conclusion 
from all that has been said? It is 


in 
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this: That Gregorian chant has not 
been composed in notes all of equal 
duration and that in its rhythm it 
does not constitute an unnatural ex- 
ception to the general law, but that, 
on the contrary, it puts itself in line 
with the music of all nations and of 
all times. 
Lupwic Bonvin, S.J. 





THE QUEEN OF THE MISSIONS. 


N among the hills of California 

stand some of the greatest monu- 
ments of Catholic missionary zeal 
that the Western world has known. 
Twenty-one Old Missions eloquent- 
ly speak of an enthusiasm that led 
bands of saintly Padres up along 
the coast and into darkest heathen- 
dom for Christ. Some of these 
buildings are piles of ruins now. 
Others are slowly crumbling away. 
The years have dealt kindly with 
only a few—kindliest, no doubt, 
with the one at Santa Barbara, the 
Queen of them all. 

When Irvin Cobb said that the 
sight of this gray, faded structure 
was worth a trip across the conti- 
nent, he was voicing the sentiments 
of most of those who have seen 
Mission Santa Barbara. Her charm 
and attractiveness are inescapable. 
The fine, mellow harmony of a vari- 
colored interior, the grace and 
dignity of an imposing facade, the 
matchless blending of the Mission’s 
own beauty with the surroundings 
amply justify the title “Queen.” No 
name could better describe her. 

Back towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, this ancient 
place had its beginning. On the 
feast of the city’s patroness, De- 
cember 4th, in the year 1786, Father 
Lasuen with another friar, came up 


from the local presidio, erected a 
cross on the spot where the present 
church stands, and dedicated it to 
God in honor of St. Barbara. It 
was not until later, however, on the 
sixteenth day of the same month, 
that the Mission was formally 
founded, since the Governor had 
forbidden any such ceremony until 
he should arrive. 

Building began in the Spring of 
1787. Gradually there arose on 
what had been but a rocky knoll, 
a small chapel with a group of 
crude adobe structures that in- 
creased in numbers as the years 
went on. 

The Indians took to the Padres 
from the start. Their kindly ways 
and gentle sympathy made them 
lovable and before long many fami- 
lies had gathered under the Mis- 
sion’s shelter. Patiently and skill- 
fully the Fathers instructed their 
new charges, telling them with sim- 
plicity the great truths of religion, 
and teaching them the use of farm- 
ing implements and tools they had 
never known before. The manner 
in which the natives responded to 
the missionaries’ efforts was excep- 
tional. Indeed, that a mere handful 
of Fathers, here as in other Mis- 
sions, were able to turn so many of 
America’s lowest savages into in- 














dustrious Christians has continually 
called forth the wonder and admira- 
tion of tourists. 

As early as 1793 the community 
had outgrown its first chapel. A 
larger one was soon erected, again 
of adobe, which well served the set- 
tlement until destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1812. Three years later 
work began on a splendid stone 
structure, that still stands to-day. 
After a long period of difficult work, 
the Indians, directed by the Padres, 
had put up their greatest monument 
in the West. 

The year 1822 marked the height 
of the Mission’s prosperity. Up to 
that time almost five thousand con- 
verts had been baptized. The na- 
tives loved the life at the Mission. 
Its discipline struck them oddly at 
first, but on seeing the affection and 
devotion of the Padres, they will- 
ingly accepted the order of things. 
By nature indolent and shiftless, in 
their new home they grasped vari- 
ous trades and mechanical arts with 
comparative rapidity. These golden 
days did not long continue, how- 
ever. When Mexico set herself free 
from Spain they came to an end. 

Led on by a desire for wealth, na- 
tive California politicians of Mexi- 
can extraction soon tried to make 
the Mission’s glory a thing of the 
past. Declaring the Indians fit for 
self-government, they freed them 
from the Padres’ supervision, and 
demanding that the missionaries 
henceforth be content with caring 
for the Indian’s soul, they ap- 
pointed a salaried administrator to 
look after the temporal affairs of 
the Mission. The Fathers had 


clearly shown the imprudence and 
injustice of these measures, but 
their words went unheeded. The 
climax came in 1846 when Governor 
Pico sold the Mission for $7,500. 
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Under the American régime bet- 
ter times returned. By a decision 
of the United States Land Commis- 
sion, the Mission property was re- 
stored to the Church in the person 
of Bishop Alemany in 1855. From 
that time on the Padres’ interests 
were with a different race. Owing 
to. Mexican rule the Indians had 
steadily dwindled until they soon 
vanished entirely. The treatment 
which the Padres received from 
these greedy native politicians and 
the final disappearance of these 
poor creatures from a land once 
theirs are facts that form the sad- 
dest part of California’s history. 

A change in the personnel of Mis- 
sion Santa Barbara in 1885 gave 
this Mission the distinction of being 
the only one whose spiritual care 
has never passed from the Francis- 
cans. Fearing that a lack of re- 
cruits from Spain or Mexico would 
eventually put an end to the com- 
munity, the “Queen of the Mis- 
sions” was joined to an Eastern 
Province of Friars. As help from 
there could always be obtained, Mis- 
sion Santa Barbara was enabled to 
continue the work of the early 
Fathers. 

To-day the “Queen of the Mis- 
sions” is much the same as she ever 
was. Her glory did not end with 
the past. Age has only emphasized 
her beauty and the reconstruction 
after the earthquake of 1925 has 
added to her strength. Within her 
walls at the present time young 
American Franciscans—the Padres 
of to-morrow—study _ theology, 
while the Mission Church serves as 
a parish church for a large part of 
the city. The spirit of the “Queen 
of the Missions” will never change. 
She was founded to spread the 
Kingdom of God. She exists for 
that purpose to-day. 








Tue Spirit WITHIN. 


“Science,” I hear it said by many 
voices, “has killed religion; and all 
that remains for the clergy is to 
bury the corpse.” Nietzsche with 
wild gesture exclaims “God is 
dead.” Those who would wrap 
their memories of a heavenly creed 
“in the purple where the dead gods 
sleep,” talk of reconciliation with 
science, and they achieve it by 
dropping all that was distinctive 
out of their beliefs, keeping names 
from which the reality has van- 
ished. All such cries and exhorta- 
tions take for granted that science 
is equal to the task laid upon it of 
building up the human world from 
physical elements, precisely as it 
constructs with its formulas the in- 
organic compounds. It measures 
and it combines, and the desired re- 
sult is there. 

To this I answer as sharply as it 
strikes upon my ear, “God cannot 
die while man lives.” The science 
which has been thus exalted gets 
quit of religion by eliminating from 
Humanity its characteristic quali- 
ties. What is it that lends to our 
race a glamour and an interest so 
entrancing? Is it the complexity of 
chemical notation by which science 
registers its secretions? You look 
up disgusted and bid me leave to 
Voltaire the odious pleasantries of 
Candide. With all my heart, if 
popular science would first take 
shame to itself for the outrage on 
reverence it is eternally committing 
when it reduces the martyr at the 
stake to his burning flesh. Martyr- 
dom, like mother’s love, saint’s de- 
votion, philosopher’s thought, poet’s 
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ecstasy, can be to the mere chemist 
only that which his reagents dis- 
cover, acids and alkalis dissolving 
or united. But in the chain of me- 
chanical energies the soul, the con- 
scious Ego, has no place. Neither, 
we tell our compounder of oxygen 
with carbon and the rest, will he 
find it in his retort; the formula 
that would include it lies beyond 
chemistry. Shall he therefore de- 
clare that soul is not? Then poetry 
is not, nor love, nor argument, nor 
the acts of sense, seeing, hearing, 
touching; for not one of these or 
their like can the laws of atomic 
equivalents ascertain. Science 
measures that which it observes. It 
has no power by which to observe 
the inward man, who is our true 
self, and he is incalculable by its 
methods because invisible to its 
view. The constantly changing 
chemical formula which might 
represent his organism must leave 
him out. And precisely in what is 
left out does the interest we attach 
to him consist. The body is a sym- 
bol, the countenance a veil, the eyes 
are lights kindled by a spirit with- 
in. “You may bury me,” said Soc- 
rates in prison waiting for his 
death, “if you can catch me.” That 
immortal jest sends physical sci- 
ence—the only science our day on 
principle and as a first cause ad- 
mits—about its business. “I have 
dissected the body and not found 
the soul,” cried a surgeon, who 
thereupon turned sceptic. Did he 
fancy the soul was a gland or a 
muscle? He should have concluded, 
“Therefore life is something else 
than I foolishly dreamt; it is to be 
sought by other methods than 




















mine.” Of Lalande’s parallel ab- 
surdity we have all been told, “I 
swept the heavens with my tele- 
scope, but saw no God.” Is the vi- 
sion of God for telescopes? “Beati 
mundo corde quoniam ipsi Deum 
videbunt.” Lalande on this side, 
Christ on that; shall not these utter 
opposites, not to be resolved into 
one another, differing beyond any 
possible term of comparison, give 
rise to kinds of knowledge as un- 
like as their objects? 

To science, always in this narrow 
meaning, man, I repeat is, incal- 
culable and God unknowable. 
About its own world, on the suppo- 
sition of uniform law, it may 
prophesy the future. But into the 
laws of the spirit no means of pry- 
ing are given it. The postulate of 
uniformity does not apply to man. 
Why not? Because he is not in the 
chain of which all the links are ma- 
terial and alike. Hence he is free 
from their implications. And he is 
secret, therefore impenetrable, in 
his conscience. Motives fix the 
quality of actions; but who can be 
sure of the reason why Czsar 
chooses the right, or Mark Antony 
the left, except Cesar and Mark 
Antony? Hence Walpole said, 
“Read anything to me, but not his- 
tory, for that must be false.” No 
doubt, the actor who had also lived 
behind the scenes felt how unequal 
writing was to measure the depth 
or disentangle the complexity of 
human nature. Even more baffling 
to psycho-physics—an ambitious 
name for experimenting with soul 
as if it were body—is the unique, 
the individual self-centered Ego 
whose privacy the observer would 
invade. Learn what a single atom 
of any given substance can do, you 
have learnt what every like atom is 
capable of doing. How different 
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when you are handling men! Pre- 
vision, except in the gross and un- 
der conditions not themselves to be 
secured, is guesswork. Character 
makes the hero; but the hero has 
often transformed his character, be- 
coming the contrary of what he was. 
No shadow of a science yet attained 
or attainable, could enable us to 
draw the horoscope of a living child. 
Neither saint nor sinner has an as- 
surance that for him to-morrow will 
resemble yesterday. If particles of 
matter suddenly developed the free- 
dom to obey or disobey chemical 
formulas according to their good 
pleasure, chemistry would no longer 
be thought a science. Now in psy- 
chology this freedom is ever prov- 
ing its existence by acts unforseen 
and unexpected. To call it a sci- 
ence is to imply that, somehow, af- 
ter all, the Ego has been reduced to 
a complex machinery of which we 
possess the registered weight and 
power. Nothing of the sort is true. 

And now we perceive why the 
scientific methods, to which public 
opinion ascribes the only real certi- 
tude, are as degrading as dangerous 
when applied to Human Life. It is 
not prejudice but reason, alarmed 
at the consequences which it right- 
ly deduces from this portentous 
sacrilege, that forbids a man to 
“peep and botanise upon his moth- 
er’s grave.” Reticence and rever- 
ence are duties unknown to physi- 
cal research; yet if we lose them 
Society rushes headlong down the 
steep with the swine of Gadara. To 
physiology chaste and unchaste are 
all one, mere insignificant details 
in the phenomena which it observes 
unashamed. You may hunt through 
Spencer’s closely-printed volumes 
and never light upon a sentence 
which conveys the feeling of awe 
and holiness under whose inspira- 
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tion countless men and women 
spend their days. His cohesions, 
adaptations, integrations, omit by a 
necessity that determines their 
limit, nothing less than Humanity 
itself. “Within its own range,” 
says a thoughful critic of current 
views, “the scientific explanation 
has no use for the conception either 
of ends or of values.” It is pro- 
foundly indifferent to all but its 
own interest, which is pure knowl- 
edge. But what would be the out- 
come, if mankind generally in- 
terpreted life as serving no end and 
destitute of value? The situation is 
unthinkable, for life at every stage 
affirms a value worth possessing 
and an end to be sought. These 


taken away, it expires. 

—WittiuMm Barry, D.D., The Triumph of 
Life. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.)., 
pp. 217-221. 
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THE SECRET CITADEL. 


A WONDERFUL fact to reflect upon, 
that every human creature is con- 
stituted to be that profound secret 
and mystery to every other. A 
solemn consideration, when I enter 
a great city by night, that every one 
of those darkly clustered houses 
encloses its own secret; that every 
room in every one of them encloses 
its own secret; that every beating 
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heart in the hundreds of thousands 
of breasts there, is, in some of its 
imaginings, a secret to the heart 
nearest it! Something of the aw- 
fulness, even of Death itself, is pref- 
erable to this. No more can I turn 
the leaves of this dear book that I 
loved, and vainly hope in time to 
read it all. No more can I look into 
the depths of this unfathomable 
water, wherein, as momentary 
lights glanced into it, I have had 
glimpses of buried treasure and 
other things submerged. It was ap- 
pointed that the book should shut 
with a spring, forever and forever, 
when I read but a page. It was ap- 
pointed that the water should be 
locked in an eternal frost, when the 
light was playing on its surface, 
and I stood in ignorance on the 
shore. My friend is dead, my neigh- 
bor is dead, my love, the darling of 
my soul, is dead; it is the inexo- 
rable consolidation and perpetu- 
ation of the secret that was always 
in that individuality, and which I 
shall carry in mine to my life’s end. 
In any of the burial-places in this 
city through which I pass, is there 
a sleeper more inscrutable that its 
busy inhabitants are, in their in- 
nermost personality, to me, or than 
I am to them? 


—Cuaates Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities. 
Book I., chap. 3. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


An IrtsH GUIDE TO HAPPINESS. 


THE true joy of labor lies in its 
purpose. A man toils for those be- 
ings he loves best in the world, or 
he labors for a purpose that trans- 
cends the world altogether. To take 
the work itself as an aim in life 
may be to shut out real happiness 
from a man’s own life, and to bring 
much unhappiness to those whose 
lot in life is bound up with him. Not 
in fiction only but in real life do we 
meet the hard men, the Gradgrinds 
and the Bounderbys, who have 
made gain their god and whose 
business is their world. The fair 
and gracious things of life—art, 
nature, and human affection,— 
cease to have any meaning for these 
men, for such things are not busi- 
ness, have nothing to do with their 
work. Stevenson’s Apology for 
Idlers and Matthew Arnold’s Schol- 
ar Gipsy are typical reactions 
against the very modern cult of 
work for work’s sake or business as 
the whole duty of man. 

So is Wordsworth’s: 


“The world is too much with us; 
late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay 
waste our powers.” 


William O’Brien [the veteran 
Irish writer and politician, in his 
legacy to the Irish people—lIrish 
Fireside Hours] makes no such ex- 
cessive claims for work and the 
“strenuous life.” The work he 
really has in mind is congenial man- 
ual labor undertaken in the inter- 
vals of a political or professional 


career. In the strain and stress of 
such a life the author “looked for- 
ward with happiness unalloyed to 
the afternoon’s physical labor on 
the hillside amidst the wild waters 
and blue mountains of Clew Bay, 
drinking in the clear perfume of 
the freshly turned earth.” He 
turned the sod “under Croagh Pat- 
rick” with the zest of a Gladstone 
felling trees at Hawarden, or of this 
or that more modern statesman 
driving on the links or shooting on 
a Highland moor. But he is think- 
ing too of the honest toil of an 
artisan done for a fair wage and in 
fair conditions. And here he very 
rightly holds up as a model to the 
Irish artisan, not the English or the 
American but the French working 
man. “In France while the hours 
are longer, the pay rather smaller, 
and the application incredibly more 
assiduous, labor in all its shapes ap- 
proaches more nearly to an enjoy- 
able art, if we may not say a joy- 
ous pastime, than in any other 
land of my experience.” No doubt 
“the labor we delight in physics 
pain” but only the labor we delight 
in. To which we may add this 
other saying: “Where there is love 
there is no toil, or, if toil there be, 
then the toil itself is loved.” “We, 
in Ireland,” he goes on, “are apt 
too readily to forget that the artisan 
is simply, so to say, the artist in his 
shirt sleeves, and that the joy in 
the work of our own hands well 
performed is also the better part 
of the joy of life.” 

Here the author touches, in pass- 
ing, on one of the deepest and 
surest sources of happiness in life 
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—devotion to an ideal, to some high 
object of endeavour, lifted above 
merely selfish interests and pleas- 
ures. A man’s ideal may be art, or 
the advancement of science, it may 
be country, or it may be philan- 
thropy in one of its many forms. 
It may be the grandest of all ideals 
—the advancement of the cause of 
God in the world. Whatever it be, 
it can transfigure a man’s life, give 
significance to his most trivial acts, 
and, incidentally, make him happy, 
by lifting him above absorption in 
petty cares and trivial vexations. 

But if the pursuit of an ideal 
gives us the joy of onward striving, 
it ever reminds us that the joy of 
perfect attainment is for another 
world. For it is the very nature of 
an ideal never to be fully realizable 
in this. ... 

As life goes, one form of illusion 
takes the place of another. What 
a wealth of joy a child will draw 
from objects which to the grown 
man are unregarded trifles. “Do 
any toys one ever plays with, in 
what are called the serious pursuits 
of life, give anything like the gen- 
uine pleasure that a child’s fancy 
(mere illusion, of course) can ex- 
tract from a child’s plaything? A 
drum or a penny whistle or a sword 
of lath, or a doll made up of rags 
and sawdust—what a wealth of 
pure imaginative power is lavished 
on these things by little boys and 
girls.” Make-believe is a very foun- 
tain of delight to them. And so of 
the day-dreams of youth visioning 
a golden future, and the musing 
memories of old age recalling a 
golden past. The man of middle 
age cherishes the greatest illusion 
of all—that he is free from all il- 
lusion. 

If trifles made happiness for us 
when we were children, it is in our 
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power to be children always, in that 
respect at least. “The keenest en- 
joyment of life,” says William 
O’Brien, “always falls to the lot of 
the simple of heart,” that is to those 
who have kept something of the 
heart of a child. For these, the 
veriest trifles will have power to 
make life sweet. “Some summer 
day, like a thousand that have come 
and gone. Some voice which, ob- 
jectively considered, even you can- 
not pronounce to have been the 
sweetest that ever made music 
through lips tremulous with emo- 
tion. Some common passages in 
human intercourse—a word, a look, 
a smile, a tone—that seemed to 
strike a hidden harmony out of all 
surrounding circumstance. And 
these things have resulted in a pass- 
ing mood that made the world look 
as if it were temporarily transfig- 
ured. It was a happy day. Never 
shone the sun so brightly, never 
ran the river with so sweet a song, 
never grass so green, never flowers 
so beautiful.” Which of us has not 
had the like experience at one time 
or other? Which of us could not 
have it oftener far, if we kept the 
heart of a child?... 

We may close these musings 
with the final reflection that, so far 
as this present life is concerned, 
happiness is not something wait- 
ing for us just beyond the horizon, 
it is something present with us, if 
we would but open our minds and 
hearts to it. Most of our unhappi- 
ness is of our own making, “arti- 
ficial misery” as Goldsmith used to 
call it. But our happiness needs 
no making of ours: it is lying there 
ready made for us by our Father in 
heaven. We have but to accept the 
gift. 


—Srepuen J. Brown, S.J., in The Irish 
Rosary (Dublin), July, 1928. 
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PROSPECTS OF PEACE IN ALSACE. 


THE disregarded rights of minor- 
ities in States of alien culture and 
language have proved a fruitful 
source of European discord ever 
since Peace was signed. However, 
it would seem that, in regard to the 
newly-recovered German-speaking 
province of Alsace, the French Gov- 
ernment is now trying to undo the 
harm caused by an earlier attempt 
to override its traditions in the in- 
terests of concentration and uni- 
formity—that fetish of bureaucratic 
States. Intensely French in sympa- 
thy, and rejoicing to be freed from 
alien rule, the Alsatians welcomed 
the victory of 1914, and, on their 
side, their liberators promised to 
respect their local liberties. Under 
M. Millerand as High Commission- 
er-General in 1919 these promises 
were respected. Alsace had con- 
siderable local freedom—her own 
fiscal system, school system, civil 
administration—and was content. 
Then the secularist M. Herriot 
came into power and straightway 
an attempt was made to “laicise” 
the Alsatian schools, to separate 
Church and State, and to suppress 
Religious Orders: a gross breach of 
faith and a short-sighted folly as 
well, the sole object of the Mother- 
land should have been to win the 
affection of her rescued daughter 
by showing yet fuller consideration 
for her provincial privileges than 
she had enjoyed under Germany. 
But your Freemason, in his blind 
hatred of the Church, often loses 
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sight of political wisdom. Hence, 
naturally, intense indignation in 
Alsace,—whose people, in the words 
of a Times correspondent, “are 
Catholics first and foremost and 
only Alsatians or French a long 
way after,”—and a strong impetus 
to the movement for a form of 
Home Rule, leading to prosecutions 
on the part of the Government and 
the recent conviction of four Alsa- 
tian leaders. Happily, M. Poincaré 
has now taken occasion to renew 
the promises violated by M. Her- 
riot, and has pledged the Govern- 
ment “to respect Alsatian tradi- 
tions and customs, and to preserve, 
so long as they should so desire, 
their school and religious system— 
viz., confessional and bilingual in- 
struction and the régime of the 
Concordat.” It is noteworthy that 
The Times which in August, 1919, 
applauded the anti-clerical Herriot 
now writes, as sympathetically and 
understandingly as any Catholic 
Alsatian could desire, of the legiti- 
mate aspirations of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the unwisdom of disregarding 
them. If there is to be harmony 
between the recovered provinces 
and the motherland, Religion, Lan- . 
guage and Administration, “inex- 
tricably interwined,” must be left 
unchanged. “The secular State, 
with the Church relegated to the 
position of a private undertaking, 
and with religious instruction ban- 
ished from the schools, is abhor- 
rent to the Alsatian people as a 
whole.” 

—The Month (London), July, 1928. 














T must be some years ago that I 

first commenced to take a mild 
interest in the theology of Arthur 
Brisbane. I have thought occa- 
sionally that an anthology of his 
ideas about God and religion would 
be interesting, if not very illuminat- 
ing. But upon reading his daily 
news-comment with a fair degree of 
fidelity, I came to the conclusion 
that his theological opinions if col- 
lected would make a sizable ency- 
clopedia of heresy, and that it 
would require vol- 
umes to record and 
criticize his unortho- 
doxy. Yet I have 
met not a few Christians, including 
some Catholics, who consider Bris- 
bane a wise and learned man, well 
worth the salary of $75,000 (or is 
it $100,000 or $150,000?) paid him 
by that devoted and disinterested 
champion of popular education, Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst. 

Mr. Brisbane pours out so much 
copy—at least a column a day, year 
after year—that no one except an 
inveterate reader of the Hearst 
newspapers (and I hope I may never 
be condemned to be such) could 
possibly keep track of his multi- 
tudinous observations on religious 
subjects. Still, his opinions run in 
certain grooves, and may be traced 
to one or two familiar sources. Any 
one who has read Voltaire, for ex- 
ample, will recognize the ideas of 
the cynic of Ferney cropping up 
again and again in Brisbane. 

Hearst’s journalistic coryphzus, 
however, has little of the talent and 
none of the courage of Voltaire. 
He has a way of half saying some- 
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thing, with a cross between a pious 
statement and a sneer. For ex- 
ample, here is a recent remark from 
his syndicated column: “Severe 
earthquakes shook Southern Mexi- 
co. ... Doubtless many will connect 
this earthquake and others recently 
with the religious trouble in Mexico. 
Nothing could be more gratifying 
to the deeply religious mind than 
a powerful earthquake, terrifying 
the enemies of religion. Un- 
fortunately modern earthquakes do 
not discriminate, and shake down 
buildings on the just and unjust.” 

You see, he is not militantly 
irreverent. Indeed he is gentle— 
almost pious. He has to remember 
that Mr. Hearst’s clientele is com- 
posed of believers and unbelievers. 
He must not insult the believers, 
but he must provide a little spice 
for the unbelievers. All in all he 
does that delicate job of balancing 
and juggling pretty well. 

On the same day with the remark 
about the indiscriminating earth- 
quake, he flings a fillip to the ortho- 
dox: “The German and Irish fliers 
insert the words ‘Thank God,’ or 
‘By the Grace of God,’ in every mes- 
sage describing their safe landing 
through fog and storm across the 
ocean after thirty-six hours of dan- 
ger. The professional atheist, un- 
willing to believe nothing [sic] that 
‘has not been proved to him,’ would 
find his opinions changing, in a big 
earthquake, or above the ocean in a 
fog.” Now what nearer approach 
to piety than that could you expect 
in a newspaper writer? He must 
not preach at you; he must not 
even talk unctuously like a Sunday- 
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school superintendent. But he does 
the best he can to indicate that he 
disapproves of the “professional 
atheist.” And yet he skillfully 
avoids letting you know whether or 
not be believes in God, or even 
whether he thinks it well that oth- 
ers should believe in God. 


NE thing is noticeable. Mr. 

Brisbane cannot keep away 
from religion. One day later than 
the paragraph on aviators and 
atheism, he records that “Charles 
L. Smith, an atheist who would not 
keep quiet about it, is accused of 
annoying the Reverend Dr. John 
Roach Straton, Baptist. The trial 
begins next Monday. How amazed 
would be the atheist, how edified 
the spectators, if, imitating an an- 
cient prophet, the Reverend Dr. 
Straton, before judge and jury, 
should build a bonfire, drench it 
with water, and call down from the 
clouds fire to start it going. Atheist 
Smith would feel small, and take 
it back, after that.” Again observe 
the technique. It is not exactly 
Voltairean. It is a trifle more gen- 
tle and subtle than the usual style 
of Voltaire. But the cynicism and 
sarcasm none the less are obvious. 
Still, you dare not say that he sides 
with the atheist. And you cannot 
say that he has openly criticized, 
not to say ridiculed, the Biblical 
story of the miracle of Elias. 

Once again notice how he plays 
about the skirts of a _ theological 
question, in the following para- 
graph: 

“One thousand letters, sent to 
1,000 clergymen, Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish, signed by promi- 
nent Protestants, beg the 1,000 to 
preach sermons and pray for a 
treaty ‘outlawing war.’ Why not 
insert in each prayer a paragraph 


asking the Almighty to bestow on 
the government of the United 
States brains enough to prepare for 
war, in case it should come? Those 
clergymen praying for peace should 
implore success for 

a new capitalistic By Prayer 
combination uniting or by 
England and the Money? 
United States under 

the leadership of Sir Alfred Mond, 
one of Britain’s greatest indus- 
trialists. Organized money has a 
good deal to say about war, and 
when organized money establishes 
international partnerships it wants 
peace, to boom business.” 

Mark you, he doesn’t say that the 
clergymen are fools or imbeciles, 
and he neither disparages nor ridi- 
cules prayer. But you feel that he 
is laughing in his sleeve at the idea 
that prayer can prevent war. And 
as always he is the advocate of the 
gospel of big business and big 
money. He insinuates that if war 
is to be stopped, capital will stop 
it. Of course capital has not 
hitherto prevented war. Some men 
used to say before 1914 that the 
financial rulers of the different 
countries of Europe were so inter- 
related and so interdependent that 
they could not allow a great war 
to happen. But there still remains 
some evidence that the war hap- 
pened. Mr. Brisbane’s faith in the 
power of capital remains unshaken. 
Perhaps he will permit us to re- 
tain our faith in the power of 
prayer. Neither business nor re- 
ligion has produced permanent 
peace, as yet. Some of us believe 
that big business will never produce 
peace. Mr. Brisbane obviously 
thinks that prayer will never pro- 
duce peace. But that is no reason 
why he should indulge in a subtle 
sneer at the power of prayer. 
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R. BRISBANE rather frequent- 
ly takes a plunge into the 
deeper waters of theology. Gener- 
ally he comes up spluttering, gasp- 
ing and choking. He is lucky to 
come up at all. A good many who 
dive into the ocean of theological 
thought never come up. Witness 
the unfortunate and late lamented 
Luther Burbank. Poor Burbank! 
His friend Thomas Edison said, 
“Burbank as a theologian is not to 
be taken seriously.” I hope and be- 
lieve that God didn’t take Burbank 
seriously. Mr. Burbank was doubt- 
less honest, but simply didn’t recog- 
nize his limitations. A horticultur- 
ist is not a theologian. 

Now Edison, or some other good 
friend, should tell Mr. Brisbane 
that a journalist is seldom a theo- 
logian. Perhaps you remember that 
some time ago Sinclair Lewis, the 
satirist, defied God to strike him 
dead. Mr. Brisbane, deprecating 
Mr. Lewis’s logic, if not his unbe- 
lief, made the comment that if an 
ant living along a railroad track de- 
fied the president of the road to 
strike him dead, and nothing hap- 
pened, it wouldn’t prove that there 
was no president of the road. That 
retort perhaps seemed clever and 
convincing to some of Mr. Bris- 

bane’s readers. But 


Brisbane’s one of them came 
Borrow- back at him with 
ing from the objection: “If it 
Voltaire. is silly for an ant 


along the roadbed to 
defy the president of the railroad, 
it would also be silly for the ant 
to pray to the president of the 
road.” The retort was correct, at 
least in its implication. If God 
doesn’t know any more and doesn’t 
care any more about human beings 
than the president of a railroad 
knows and cares about an ant along 
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the track, then it is foolish to pray 
to God—just as foolish as to chal- 
lenge God. 

The trouble with Mr. Brisbane’s 
theology is that it comes from Vol- 
taire, and not from Jesus Christ. 
Voltaire, as we all know, did not 
deny the existence of God. He was 
not an atheist,—but he was a deist, 
—that is he believed God to be a 
great remote power,—probably im- 
personal, surely unmerciful and un- 
sympathetic. He thought God is no 
more concerned about us human be- 
ings,—miserable vermin,—than, to 
use a sentence from Aristotle, “a 
king enthroned in his palace is con- 
cerned with the sorrows and the 
joys of the fowl in the royal barn- 
yard.” That was Aristotle’s idea of 
God. Voltaire borrowed it from 
Aristotle, and Brisbane seems to 
have borrowed it from Voltaire. 

Christ’s idea of God is totally dif- 
ferent. According to Jesus Christ, 
God is a Father, loving and merci- 
ful, mindful not only of human 
beings but even of the birds of the 
air and the flowers of the field. 
“Not a sparrow falls to the ground,” 
said He, “but your heavenly Father 
knoweth it.” 

It seems to me that the true rea- 
son why God didn’t strike Sinclair 
Lewis dead, is that God is a Father. 
If you are a father, and your little 
boy, in his childish way, is angry at 
you, and, being in a_ tantrum, 
stamps and kicks your shins and 
shrieks out that he hates you, and 
would like to kill you, it would be 
brutal of course, under such cir- 
cumstances, to hit the child. He 
is evidently hysterical, and the only 
think to do with him at that mo- 
ment is to calm him, and wait un- 
til he gets over his fit. You make 
allowances for the child’s imma- 
turity of intellect. Now, I imagine, 
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that is the way God deals with 
blasphemers and infidels, and in- 
deed with all of us. 

At any rate, I think Mr. Brisbane 
might have done better with his 
theology if he had compared God to 
a Father and Sinclair Lewis to a 
petulant child, rather than compar- 
ing God to the president of a rail- 
road and Sinclair Lewis to a re- 
bellious ant. 


DUT that wasn’t all of Mr. Bris- 
bane’s amateur theology. He 
not only got into deep water on the 
question of God, but he floundered 
around some more in trying to ex- 
plain about prayer. He says, “Even 
if the ant did pray and wasn’t 
heard, that wouldn’t 
A Newspaper doany harm. Prayer 
Parable. would make the ant 
feel better, and it 
might comfort her when one of her 
little ants died or got stepped on, 
and it would make her feel grateful 
when crumbs fell from the dining- 
car.” 

I dare say that Mr. Brisbane 
would have us learn from his para- 
ble that when we pray it doesn’t 
really matter very much whether 
God hears us or not. If we feel bet- 
ter for praying, if we get comfort 
out of it, then it is unimportant 
that God doesn’t hear us and doesn’t 
care about us. To any Christian, 
this is a curious not to say a sacri- 
legious idea of prayer. If Mr. Bris- 
bane is right, we are really talking 
to ourselves when we pray. And if 
that is ali that is meant by prayer, 
we are playing a trick upon our own 
imagination. If we get any com- 
fort out of it, it isn’t God that com- 
forts us; we are comforting our- 
selves. In that case we might as 
well pray directly to ourselves. If 
that is the highest theology that 
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Mr. Brisbane knows; if that is his 
only answer to a blasphemer or an 
infidel, I think he might better leave 
the defense of religion to some one 
else, and devote his mind and his 
pen to subjects with which he is 
more familiar, subjects he is fond 
of, as, for example, the Genius of 
Henry Ford, the Climate of South- 
ern California, the Right and the 
Duty of Amassing Wealth, the Folly 
of “Selling America Short,” and so 
on. 
Now, kindly notice, I am not say- 
ing there is no theological difficulty 
about God or the Providence of God, 
but I am saying that Mr. Brisbane 
is not the man to solve the problem. 
It was too deep for Aristotle, too 
deep for Voltaire. It is too much 
for little Arthur. 


‘DY the way, Sinclair Lewis’s melo- 
dramatic action of defying God 
is old stage business. It indicates 
a crude and barbaric concept of 
God in the mind of the challenger. 
Almost all infidels, and modernists 
complain of the “anthropomor- 
phism” of ordinary Christians. 
Simple people are supposed to pic- 
ture God as a big man with a long 
white beard, sitting on a cloud, with 
a crown upon His 
head and a scepter A Curious 
in Hishand. I really Notion of 
don’t know where God. 
the modernists get 
that notion of the orthodox idea. I 
have read a great many books of 
theology containing dissertations 
about God, and in no book that I 
know of is God represented as a 
magnified, glorified man. On the 
other hand, I have met thousands 
of very simple, non-scholarly Chris- 
tian people, and I have had endless 
occasions to learn what they think 
about God. But I never have 
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known of anyone to think of God 
so crudely and so coarsely as Sin- 
clair Lewis. He seems to imagine 
that God is a kind of monster or 
tyrant, or he thinks that we think 
God is a monster or a tyrant, Who 
sits in the Heavens, waiting and 
listening for some rash infidel to 
blaspheme, and then striking the 
infidel dead. 

God does not work that way. God 
is patient, is kind, is merciful; He 
beareth all things, endureth all 
things. God is no Moloch or Ju- 
piter or Zeus. Even the pagans, 
who did apparently believe in a God 
of vengeance, never imagined that 
God would infallibly strike dead 
anyone who blasphemed. For the 
pagans had a motto, “The mills of 
the gods grind slowly.” Evidently, 
the pagans believed that a man 
didn’t necessarily get what was 
coming to him—on the moment. 
Sooner or later, retribution will 
come. 

In other words, they believed that 
God is like nature. Nature is slow. 
She does not instantaneously pun- 
ish those who violate her laws, but 
she is relentless, and the punish- 
ment comes in its own time. The 
young blood who dissipates and 
flouts nature, thinks (to borrow his 
own language) that he is “getting 
away with it.” “I have sinned,” he 
says, “and nothing has befallen 
me.” But he pays the debt to na- 
ture—ultimately. That I think is 
what the pagans meant by the 
maxim, “The mills of the gods 
grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small.” 


S far as the Christian religion 
is concerned, it is one of our 
fundamental tenets that there is 
retribution—not always on the 
spot, not always immediate, not al- 
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ways here and now, but in the fu- 
ture life. If every man got his 
deserts at the moment, perhaps we 
would think there was no future 
life, but, as it is, we believe that 
God ordinarily, indeed almost al- 
ways, postpones punishment of our 
evil deeds. In this postponement is 
our hope. God wills not the death 
of the sinner, but that he be con- 
verted and live. 

I wonder, therefore, what books 
of theology Sinclair Lewis or any 
other blasphemer can have read, 
or where he gets his authority for 
the expectation that if there be a 
God, and he challenges God, God 
will instantaneously kill him. Of 
course, the challenge makes good 
rhetoric. It helps the flamboyant 
orator to dispense with thought. 
When he gets stuck for an idea and 
sees that he is losing his hold upon 
his audience, he can stop, take out 
his watch, challenge God, and await 
the results. The spectacle of a man 
waving his clenched fist in the face 
of Heaven, shouting out with a 
loud voice, daring God to strike him 
dead, is good stage play, it beats 
Monte Cristo; it reminds one of 
Ajax or King Lear. But it is poor 
theology, and in poor taste. 


MUSTN’T drop this subject with- 
out explaining that I am quite 
well aware that Sinclair Lewis 
claims to be attacking the funda- 
mentalist’s God, as he calls Him, 
and not his own God, if he has one. 
But I repeat; even the fundamental- 
ist’s God is no such God as he seems 
to think. I do not know that I can 
speak for all the fundamentalists, 
but I imagine that when an atheist, 
like a bold, bad boy, cries out, “I 
challenged God and He didn’t strike 
me dead,” they would answer, 
“Who said He would?” 
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Speaking as a representative of 
the Catholic faith, I may say that 
when we Catholics think of God, we 
generally think of Christ, and we 
never forget the episode in the life 
of Christ—an episode that leads to 
the mind when we hear of one who 
blasphemes. When Christ was 
blindfolded and buffeted by brutish 
men, they cried out, “If Thou be the 
Son of God, tell us who struck 
Thee.” But He was silent. Later, 
on the cross, He cried out, “Father 
forgive them for they know not 
what they do.” That I am sure is 
the reason why atheists are not 
struck dead when they defy God. 
They know not what they do. 


> 
> 


GAIN, or shall we say still, there 

is talk about irreligion in the 
colleges. In no less than six maga- 
zines within the last two or three 
months there are serious and sol- 
emn articles on the decay of reli- 
gion amongst students. Most of 
the articles make dismal reading. 
One, however, in an attempt to be 
cheery, quoted an old saying of 
Francis Peabody. “To the college 
student of to-day, God is near but 
the church is far away.” Some of 
us churchmen will not find in that 
statement a sufficient reason to turn 
handsprings of joy. 

A dean of a college for men is 
reported to have said, “College men 
are now talking about religion in 
their own language. They are not 
interested in the doctrinal or eccle- 
siastical side except in academic de- 
bate. They are talking a religion 
that embraces better relations, peo- 
ple with each other, and the indi- 
vidual in the highest possible way 
to the universe.” I confess that 
when I read that grandiloquent 
but empty sentence, I thought of 
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the old exclamation of Thomas 
Carlyle, “Clear your mind of cant.” 
The dean was evidently trying with 
greatest caution to frame a sen- 
tence that would be 


vague and yet sound A Lit- 
pious: “Relation in tle Clearer, 
the highest possible Doctor! 


way to the uni- 

verse.” What can that mean? 
Does it mean anything? It sounds 
like cant to me. If by “universe” 
he means God, why doesn’t he say 
God? Is he afraid that the word 
would be too precise? And is re- 
ligion an attitude to a universe or 
to a Person? 

He continues: “Twenty-five years 
ago religion was accepted first and 
found out afterward. Now it is be- 
ing found out about first and not 
always accepted. But when ac- 
cepted, it is a better faith: a faith 
of knowledge rather than of igno- 
rance.” So? And are we then to 
suppose that up to twenty-five years 
ago there was amongst college men 
no reasoned acceptance of religion? 
Was the faith of our fathers a faith 
of ignorance? And are we to un- 
derstand that the collegian of to-day 
is more perspicacious, and more ~ 
sincere than the collegian of the 
dean’s day? Since I am asking 
numerous questions, I may as well 
throw in for good measure, the 
question that I always ask and to 
which I never get an answer: Is the 
collegian of to-day able to pass up- 
on the merits of religion,—accept 
it or reject it as true or false, good 
or bad? If so, does that mean that 
the collegian nowadays is wiser 
than thousands of philosophers, and 
millions of ordinary well-educated 
men of earlier days? 

Another whose opinion is quoted 
in the article—president of a col- 
lege—says, “In a typical college 
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body of 1,000 men, there would be, I 
think, about 100 who might fairly be 
said to be religious minded; rath- 
er more than 800 who would ordi- 

narily be concerned 


One Student about religion, and a 
in Ten residuum who would 
Religious consider themselves 
Minded. to have dispensed 


with religion.” The 
president continues: “Taking the 
middle group, the ‘rather more 
than 800’: He is in the full vigor 
of youth, strong, healthy, presum- 
ing upon his health, delighting in 
his own physical ability and in that 
of his companions. Things are 
coming his way. He is going 
through college, he is getting a good 
equipment, certain efforts are ob- 
viously being made on his behalf, 
he lives rather well (partly, per- 
haps, as a result of his own exer- 
tions); he has companions, he has 
plenty of work and plenty of amuse- 
ment. People like him, and he likes 
people. He’s sitting on top of the 
world. 

“He spends a good part of his 
waking hours in some form of 
study—in the classroom or the 
laboratory or the library or on the 
field trips or at his own desk. He 
spends a lot more in athletics or 
dramatics or publications or in 
some musical organization, or in 
club or fraternity affairs, or in get- 
ting up something special, or in 
class or college committee or coun- 
cil work of one sort or another. 

“He spends hours in talking—in 
twos, in threes or in larger groups 
—and his talk very soon takes on 
group coloring and group conven- 
tions. He talks about other men, 
other fraternities, other colleges, 
about college events, past or future, 
about every phase of athletics, about 
his courses, about his profs, about 
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some particularly keen or racy 
book, about college politics and col- 
lege scandals, about jobs, about 
women. 

“Once in a while, after some spe- 
cial stimulation, he talks about re- 
ligion—but not often. His days are 
crammed, jammed full with all he 
asks of life. From his point of 
view why should he talk about re- 
ligion, or think about it? What he 
feels about it is something like 
this: 

“ ‘Religion is all right—it used to 
mean a good deal—there’s some- 
thing in it, all right—but it simply 
isn’t done, in college. Chapel is a 
bore. I don’t think much of the 
Y. M. C. A. bunch. And science 
has proved that a lot of it is all 
wrong, anyhow. Did you hear what 
the sociology prof said?’” 

More briefly, the 800 out of 1,000 
put religion practically out of their 
lives. Everything else is relatively 
important, but religion is relegated 
to the last place in one’s mind and 
in life. I have no intention of 
preaching a homily on that condi- 
tion. But the president’s descrip- 
tion of the absence of religion from 
the thoughts and the activities of 
80 per cent of the typical college 
group brought back to my mind a 
statement made by another college 
president some fifteen years ago in 
the presence of 8,000 undergradu- 
ates. I have never again heard or 
read any statement so strong, from 
a high official of a non-religious col- 
lege. He said, “The man who is not 
religious is diseased, debased, de- 
generate.” Leaving the hall where 
that startling sentence was spoken 
I remarked to one who knew the 
situation better than I, “That was 
a strong statement.” “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “especially in view of the fact 
that there were thirty-five atheists 
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in the faculty sitting upon the 
stage!” 

The “typical student” said, “Did 
you hear what the sociology ‘prof’ 
said?” He might have added “and 
the psychology ‘prof,’ and the bi- 
ology ‘prof,’ and all the others of 
the thirty-five ‘profs.’” 


F course the moral is too ob- 
vious to be spoken: students 

of to-day do not consider the claims 
and merits of religion any more in- 
telligently than the students of 
twenty-five years ago. They simply 
live in a different atmosphere. The 
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atmosphere is created by the lit- 
erature, the drama, 
the gossip of the 
day, and (as far as 
the student is con- 
cerned) by the professors. The 
boys and girls believe what the pro- 
fessors tell them, in just about the 
same proportion as the boys and 
girls of a generation ago. 

Consequently parents and friends 
of young folk should see that col- 
legians have the proper intellectual 
religious and moral atmosphere. 
That is difficult in our day, but not 
impossible. 


They Follow 
the Leader. 








THE LOuVAIN LIBRARY. 


THE new Louvain Library, de- 
signed by the American architect, 
Mr. Whitney Warren, and built 
with American money, was dedi- 
cated on July 4th, in the presence 
of 20,000 people. Prince Leopold 
and Princess Astrid represented the 
King and Queen who were absent 
from the country. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Hugh Gibson, 
made the presentation speech and 
handed over a golden key to Msgr. 
Ladeuze, Rector of the University, 
while the flags of Belgium and the 
United States broke from the great 
tower, and the new carillon chimed 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, visiting professor 
at Louvain from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, and Dr. Edward Dean 
Adams, chairman of the Engineer- 
ing Foundation, spoke briefly, and 
Cardinal Van Roey, successor of 
Cardinal Mercier in Malines, re- 
plied, paying glowing tribute to the 
American generosity which had 
made possible this new building. 
He made special mention of Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, Dr. Nicholas M. 
Butler, and Whitney Warren. 

The ceremonies were conducted 
without any of the disturbances 
that had been predicted. The only 
untoward circumstance was _ the 
slight annoyance caused by an 
aviator who flew over the crowds 
and dropped leaflets bearing the in- 
scription which had caused such 
unpleasant controversy during the 


days preceding the dedication: 
Furore Teutonico Diruta; Dono 
Americano Restituta. (Destroyed 


by Teutonic Fury; Restored by an 
American Gift.) Mr. Warren had 
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insisted that this inscription was 
part of the original design sanc- 
tioned by Cardinal Mercier and 
therefore it should go upon the 
building. Msgr. Ladeuze refused to 
allow the inscription to be placed 
and substituted a plain balustrade 
to go over the facade, but in a riot 
of student and citizen supporters of 
Mr. Warren on June 27th, this was 
destroyed. The American architect 
was not present at the ceremony on 
July 4th. 

The Rector of Louvain was sus- 
tained in his objection to the in- 
scription not only by most of the 
faculty of the University, but by the 
royal family, and by Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Butler. Furthermore, it 
was denied that Cardinal Mercier 
had favored the inscription. He is 
quoted as having said when he was 
asked about it, that it was a detail 
really not worth worrying about, 
as it would require several years to 
complete the library and when it 
was finished, it would not be likely 
that anyone would favor such an 
inscription. 

For intrinsic reasons objection 
was raised to the inscription be- 
cause it was declared to be mislead- 
ing. The old library was destroyed 
by fire, and diruta means over- 
thrown. The second part creates 
a false impression from two points 
of view: the new library is not re- 
built on the site of the old; German 
reparations money, a larger sum 
than was contributed by Americans, 
has already rebuilt the old library 
which is to be used as an art mu- 
seum. Then too, while the actual 
building is the gift of Americans, 
the contents of the library have 
been donated by England, France, 





















Holland, and other countries, and 
Germany is required by the Treaty 
of Versailles to contribute books, 
manuscripts, and incunabula_ to 
the value of 25,000,000 Belgian 
francs. ‘That obligation Germany 
is already fulfilling. 

Naturally, however, the princi- 
pal objection to the inscription was 
based upon the worthy desire to 
abolish international hatreds. The 
historic fact, it was maintained, 
that the old library had been 
burned by the Germans is suffi- 
ciently commemorated by a bas-re- 
lief high on the front of the build- 
ing showing the ancient library in 
flames. This scene also forms the 
background in a painting of Car- 
dinal Mercier which hangs in the 
Great Hall. 


ee 
>_> 





DEATH OF JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


At the beginning of July John 
Ayscough died in London. Under 
this pen-name he had made himself 
well known to English and Ameri- 
can readers. His real name was Mon- 
signor Francis Bickerstaffe-Drew. 
He came of a clerical family; his 
father was the Rev. H. Lloyd 
Bickerstaffe, and his mother was 
the daughter of the Rev. Pierce 
Drew. At the age of twenty he en- 
tered the Catholic Church and some 
fourteen years later was ordained 
a priest. He was an army chaplain 
during many years, and as a result 
of his experiences in the World 
War, wrote French Windows. He 
wrote a series of religious and 
literary essays under the title Levia 
Pondera, a book of character 
sketches called Gracechurch, and 
several novels, San _ Celestino, 
Monksbridge, Marotz, Dromina, 
He has 


Mezzogiorno, and others. 
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contributed to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.tp. He received various eccle- 
siastical titles and honors from 
Pope Leo XIII. and his successors. 
John Ayscough was taken ill a 
year ago, and died at the age of 
seventy. 


-—— 
— 





New REcTOR OF THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


In these notes of the May num- 
ber of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, men- 
tion was made of the honors be- 
stowed upon Bishop Shahan, retir- 
ing Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America in Washington. 
His successor has just been named: 
the Right Rev. James H. Ryan, 
S.T.D., Ph.D. Msgr. Ryan was born 
at Indianapolis in 1886. After com- 
pleting his studies at Duquesne 
University and at the American 
College in Rome, he was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1909. Nine 
years he spent at the College of St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind., as pro- 
fessor and President. In 1921 he 
became Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and two years later began 
teaching at the Catholic University 
as Professor of Philosophy. To- 
gether with Msgr. Pace of the same 
Faculty, he edits The New Scho- 
lasticism, a quarterly review of 
philosophy, which was inaugurated 
about a year and a half ago. Dr. 
Ryan also translated the Encycli- 
cals of Pope Pius XI., and wrote An 
Introduction to Philosophy. A year 
ago he was named a Domestic Prel- 
ate to His Holiness. His years of 
teaching and his executive work in 
the N. C. W. C. have peculiarly 
fitted Msgr. Ryan for the important 
responsibility that now comes to 








him as Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 





ip 
—_— 


OvuTLAW OF War APPROVED BY 
FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY. 


Tue efforts of Secretary Kellogg 
to bring about a series of agree- 
ments among the nations of the 
world to renounce war continue to 
meet with success. In the middle 
of last month France and Germany 
agreed to accept the proposed 
treaty. The French Ambassador, 
M. Paul Claudel, called on Mr. 
Kellogg and informed him that a 
favorable reply accepting the ex- 
planation and interpretation con- 
tained in the Secretary of State’s 
note of June 23d would be handed 
to the American Ambassador at 
Paris. Germany sent a note say- 
ing: 


“The Government is pleased to 
state that the standpoint of the 
Government of the United States of 
America as set forth in the note 
corresponds with the fundamental 
German conception as it was com- 
municated in the note of April 27, 
1928. The German Government 
also agrees to the changes in the 
preamble of the draft of the pact. 
It is therefore pleased to be able to 
state that it takes cognizance of the 
statements made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of 
America contained in Your Excel- 
lency’s note of June 23d, that it 
agrees to the interpretation which 
is given therein to the provision of 
the proposed pact and that it is ac- 
cordingly ready to sign this pact in 
the form now proposed.” 


A few days later the French note 
was published as well as a note 
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from Premier Mussolini declaring 
the agreement of the Italian Gov- 
ernment with the terms set forth in 
the American proposal of June 23d, 
and its ready disposition to sign the 
compact. At this writing, replies 
are being awaited from Great Brit- 
ain and Belgium. 


iin 
> 





CARDINAL CERRETT!I WINS LIBEL 
SuIt. 


At the beginning of the year 
speechs made at a Communist 
meeting in the little town of Cluses, 
France, and later printed in a Com- 
munist paper, made charges of im- 
morality against His Eminence 
Bonaventure Cardinal Cerretti, 
formerly Papal Nuncio in Paris. 
The charges were proved false as 
soon as uttered but the Commu- 
nists refused to retract. The Cardi- 
nal then brought suit in the civil 
court at Annecy. A judgment was 
given in favor of His Eminence and 
he was awarded damages to the 
amount of 8,000 francs. In addi- 
tion the two offenders were fined 
and compelled to print the decision 
against them. A further action for 
libel is to be brought in the courts 
of Lille. 

Since he received the Cardinal’s 
hat, His Eminence has resided in 
Rome where he holds positions on 
the most important Congregations. 
He has been designated to act as 
Papal Legate at the Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in Sydney next 
month. 





CATHOLIC CIRCLE OF GENEVA. 


JuLY witnessed the inauguration 
of an international center for Cath- 
olic activities in Geneva to be 
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known as the Catholic Circle. Its 
first activity will be the organi- 
zation of a Catholic Club. To 
comply with Swiss law a corpora- 
tion has been formed at Freibourg 
called St. George’s Company which 
will be responsible for the Catholic 
Circle. Mr. Michael F. Doyle of 
Philadelphia, one of the founders, 
will act as chairman of the Provi- 
sional Committee. Other members 
of the present Committee are: Prof. 
G. de Reynold, Chairman of The 
Union Catholique d’Etudes Inter- 
nationales, Switzerland; Mr. John 
Eppstein, Secretary of the Catholic 
Council for International Relations, 
Great Britain; W. A. Mackenzie, 
K.S.G., of Great Britain, Treasurer 
of The International Save the Chil- 
dren Fund; Count Rostworowski, 
Rector of the University of Cracow, 
Poland; the Rev. Father Arnou, 
S.J., of France; Mr. Hansler of Ger- 
many; Mr. J. D. de Montenach of 
Switzerland, and Princess Giusti- 
niani Bandini of Italy. 

A prospectus already issued calls 
attention to the fact that Catholics 
have been in a state of marked in- 
feriority with regard to organiza- 
tion, in spite of the fact that more 
and more, Catholic statesmen, in- 
tellectuals, and students of all 
grades, find it necessary to visit 
Geneva and take part in its in- 
ternational life. It goes on to say 
that, 


“Up to the present time, there is 
no place where this élite may meet. 
It is a matter of urgency that there 
be provided such a meeting-place, 
where it may be possible for Cath- 
olic personalities from different 
countries to make friends, exchange 
ideas, work together and consult 
documentation inspired by the doc- 
trine of the Church. 
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“By the unity of their faith and 
doctrine,” the prospectus continues, 
“Catholics may do much to further 
that bringing together of the peo- 
ples of the earth which already has 
begun and is being carried on. 
Here Catholics have their part to 
play,” it declares, “and they lack 
neither influence nor good will: 
the place and the means alone are 
lacking. The new Catholic Circle 
of Geneva is designed to provide 
both.” 


It is emphatically stated that the 
Circle will not be given to propa- 
ganda, and that it will. be inde- 
pendent of all international agen- 
cies having headquarters in Geneva. 
Many eminent personages in the 
various countries of Europe have 
given their encouragement to the 
new organization. 


—— 
oe 





New AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue American Young Men’s As- 
sociation, recently launched, pro- 
poses to establish recreational cen- 
ters for Catholic young men 
throughout the country. Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston is Cardinal 
Protector of the organization, and 
Cardinal Hayes of New York, 
Honorary President. Archbishop 
Messmer of Milwaukee is one of the 
founders of the movement. The 
Rev. Edward Garesché, S.J., who is 
acting as Executive Director, an- 
nounced that organization plans 
have not yet been completed, but 
that the aim would be to make each 
diocesan unit independent and self- 
supporting. Uniformity of plan 
and a national headquarters with 
periodic conventions are designed 
to hold the units together. 











James J. Watsn, M.D., Pu.D., 
LL.D., Litr.D. (“Spain a Pioneer in 
Modern Social Service”), who has 
already discovered to us_ the 
world’s debt to Italy and Ireland, is 
about to do the same for Spain. His 
present contribution will form part 
of a projected volume illustrative 
of that country’s great service to 
civilization. 


J. Corson Mitten (“For His 
Great Charity”) is a poet whose 
work is daily claiming a wider rec- 
ognition. His second volume of 
verse, A Horn from Caerleon, which 
was late in coming to us, is reviewed 
in this month’s issue. 


ANNA BELLE Roop (Mrs. JoHN) 
IttneEr (“A Husband by Candle”), 
who has lived in many of the 
States, is now a satisfied resident of 
“lovely Santa Barbara.” Her work, 
though new to our pages, has ap- 
peared in Scribner’s, The Magnifi- 
cat, and other magazines. 


CATHERINE WALSH (“I Object”), 
whom we hereby rescue from the 
ranks of the “struggling, unpub- 
lished literati,” has lived the nine- 
teen years of her life in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and is at present do- 
ing double duty as a stenographer 
with the General Electric Company 
of that town, and as a freshman in 
the Extension Division of Indiana 
University. 


WituiaM J. Mappox (“The Sober 
Side of Nursery Jingles”), a life- 
long resident of Washington, D.C., 
gave up a business career to devote 
himself to writing. He has been 
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the Washington correspondent for 
various newspapers, and for the 
past few years has been free lancing 
in the magazine field. 


ARTHUR WALLACE Peacn (“The 
Singing Heart”), whose delicate 
poems grace our pages from time to 
time, is a member of the English 
faculty of Norwich University at 
Northfield, Vt. He was lured 
thereto by his love of the hills, a 
love which was the chief inspira- 
tion of his volume of verse, The Hill 
Trails, published several years ago. 


P. G. SmytH (“The Three St. 
Patricks”), known to our readers 
for the past twenty-five years, 
usually finds the inspiration for his 
work in the history of his native 
land. Our readers may not accept 
his triple St. Patrick, but must ad- 
mit he presents a good case. 


Mary JENNER GAWADE (“In God’s 
Good Time”) sends us her poems 
from far away Kilchipure State, 
Central India, where, since the 
death of her husband, an Indian of 
high connections and a convert to 
the Faith, she has been guardian to 
the Heir Apparent. 


EpWarp JopRELL (“A Comedy of 
Errors”) is the pseudonym of one 
of our oldest contributors, and a 
convert to the Church of many 
years standing. Long residence in 
Mexico made him familiar with the 
history which forms the basis of 
this interesting article. 


Wricut Fietp (“The Emancipa- 
tion”), who for the past two years 




















has been one of our poets, turns to 
fiction in this issue. She is a Ken- 
tuckian by birth, but has lived in 
the far West for years, her home 
now being in Yakima, Wash. 


Leo L. Warp, C.S.C. (“A Plea for 
Light Harness”), a new contribu- 
tor, writes out of the experience of 
several years spent on a farm in In- 
diana, and with an art acquired 
from his subsequent courses in 
journalism at the University of 
Notre Dame. Father Ward pur- 
sued his theological studies at Holy 
Cross College, Brookland, D. C., and 
since his ordination has been teach- 
ing English in the University of 
Notre Dame. 


Mazie V. Carutuers (“A Way- 
side Shrine”) is a new name in our 
columns, but she is the author of 
two volumes of verse, When I Was 
a Child and The Legend of the Holy 
Thorn, as well as a contributor to 
many current magazines. 


Heten Moriarty (“Wordsworth 
and Mysticism”) is a former con- 
tributor whom we are glad to wel- 
come back again. In the course of 
her literary career she has written 
for all the Catholic magazines, has 
published one book of poems and 
one of fiction, The Hill People. 


BerTHA RApForpD (Mrs. FREDERICK 
O.) Sutton (“No Nonsense!” Part 
IV.) brings her story to a happy 
end in her favorite milieu. She is 
an author who gets much joy out of 
her writing, and is at present hap- 
pily at work on a book, soon to be 
ready for publication. 


Georce Cecit (“The Simple 
French Seaside Life”) is a cosmo- 
politan journalist, now living chief- 
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ly in Paris, with whom our readers 
have traveled before. As usual he 
takes us out of the beaten tourist 
path and shows us a charming side 
of French life. 


MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 
(“Hour-By-The-Sea”), of Lyme, 
Conn., has been an occasional con- 
tributor for the past three years. 
Her name is a familiar one to the 
readers of many current magazines 
and metropolitan newspapers, and 
she has one volume of _ verse, 
Poems for People, to her credit. 


Sister M. AGNES ALMA, M.A. 
(“American Ideals and Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney”) is a member of the 
Dominican Order stationed at the 
Motherhouse of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. This 
very interesting study of one of our 
foremost poets is her first contribu- 
tion to our pages. 


CHRISTOPHER R. STAPLETON (“The 
Ragged Fringes”), whose study of 
“Chaucer the Catholic” was a fea- 
ture of our May number, is now in 
Europe, intending to take his sab- 
batical leave from his post as Head - 
of the English Department of New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn. 


WituiaM E. Dunn, Pu.D. (“Pi- 
rates and Miracles in Old St. Augus- 
tine”), a new contributor, is an edu- 
cator and foreign trade expert, who 
found this unusual story in Seville, 
Spain, when he was employed as 
special investigator for the Library 
of Congress. Dr. Dunn has held 
many important educational and 
diplomatic posts here and in Latin 
America, and for the past four years 
has been director general of Inter- 
nal Revenue in the Republic of 
Hayti. 
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The Conversations at Malines. 1921- 
1925. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50. 

This small book of less than a 
hundred pages contains two docu- 
ments. The first, in English 
with a French translation fur- 
nished on each right-hand page, is 
the Report submitted to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by the An- 
glicans who took part in the Malines 
Conversations. The second, written 
in French with a similarly arranged 
translation in English, is the Memo- 
randum offered by the Catholic par- 
ticipants. There is general agree- 
ment between the two documents 
which, in certain important places, 
becomes literal. After the first 
document there are three appen- 
dices. One gives a list of the 
papers submitted by the various 
members; the others are reprints of 
letters, already made public, writ- 
ten by Cardinal Mercier and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The translations are distinctly 
Anglican. The translation of the 
Memorandum is in many places lit- 
tle more than a free rendering of 
the French. Certain liberties have 
been taken which are unfortunate. 
For example, the French and Bel- 
gians always describe themselves 
as “Catholiques.” This has been 
changed in the translation to “Ro- 
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man Catholics.” In several in- 
stances the sense of an expression 
has been given an “Anglican” in- 
terpretation. Where the Catholics 
are “remplis d’espérance” in regard 
to reunion, they are said to be 
“sanguine.” The “Latin rite” is 
described as “the Western com- 
munion.” “Anglicanisme” is tem- 
pered down to “the Anglicans” in 
spite of a clumsy repetition. Where 
the question of Anglican Orders is 
touched upon, a gratuitous phrase 
of the translator makes the Cath- 
olics seem to suggest something 
like a conditional ordination as a 
means of securing validity. The 
expression used is “an adjustment 
in regard to ordination.” These 
may seem to be small objections but 
to Anglicans they have significance. 
The translator should have em- 
ployed a strict neutrality. 

What shall we say of the Con- 
versations? It is certain that they 
have been a great disappointment 
to almost everyone. To the High 
Churchmen they are little less than 
a defeat. This is because they re- 
fused to accept the warning, re- 
peatedly given, that no compromise 
would, or could, be made by Rome. 
To Lord Halifax they must be 
tragic in their memories. At their 
close he lost two of his best friends; 
Abbé Portal, whom he had known 




















for almost a lifetime; and Cardinal 
Mercier, between whom and him- 
self there existed a genuine affec- 
tion. The sense of failure that is 
inseparable from the Conversations 
is due in a large measure to Lord 
Halifax himself. He seems to be 
utterly incapable of understanding 
the position of the Catholic Church. 
He aroused hopes that could never 
be realized. He did much to sug- 
gest that there was an essentially 
different estimate of Anglicanism 
in Belgium to what there was in 
England. He mistook kindliness 
for surrender of principle. Will 
he never learn that no Catholic can 
admit the existence of a divided 
Church? Even now, when it is evi- 
dent to all that there will be no 
more Malines Conferences, he con- 
tinues to talk as though his theory 
of reunion were possible. It is 
hard for an octogenarian to aban- 
don a lifelong illusion. 

To the average Anglican the 
Conversations have been a betrayal 
of Protestantism. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has had a hard task 
to justify his cautious association 
with them. There is little doubt 
that the opposition to the new 
Prayer Book has been increased by 
the accusation that His Grace has, 
in some sense, been holding com- 
munications with the Bishop of 
Rome. 

Did the Conversations do any 
good? In spite of the misunder- 
standings that they have created it 
is certain that some good has been 
accomplished. Paradoxically it 
may be stated that their apparent 
failure is their chief success. They 
have come at the end of a chain of 
reapproachments which have on 
the Anglican side, been essentially 
unreal. Their apparent failure 
ought to convince Anglicans that 
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there is an irreconcilable difference 
between any theory of the Church 
that they may hold and the truth 
which the Church herself teaches. 
Will this clarification of the situa- 
tion repel or attract possible con- 
verts? We think it will attract 
them, eventually. 

The Report of the Anglican par- 
ticipants has a certain permanent 
value that gives us hope that the 
fraternal spirit of Malines has ac- 
complished something. It is true 
that the Report only expresses what 
seven Anglican clergymen believe. 
The seven Anglicans are all of the 
High Church Party. Only one of 
them, however, Lord Halifax him- 
self, can be described ds having 
any strong leaning towards Rome. 
To refuse to admit the significance 
of the opinions of men who only 
represent themselves, is to mis- 
understand the trend of the so- 
called Oxford Movement. This 
Movement has always been unoffi- 
cial. It has gone forward step by 
step under the leadership of irre- 
sponsible individuals. These have 
led their irregular forces nearer 
and nearer to the Catholic Church. 
The Report takes a new position in 
regard to Rome. If the traditional 
tendency of High Church Anglican- 
ism is maintained this position will 
eventually be held by all the strag- 
glers who now lag behind. It is a 
great gain to have seven prominent 
clergymen, two of them bishops, 
submitting to their superior, with- 
out rebuke, an expression of belief 
that admits that there can be no re- 
union without the Pope; that the 
Pope has an unique position in 
Christendom that no other bishop 
can claim; and, above all, that the 
Pope has a “Primacy of responsi- 
bility” and not merely a “Primacy 
of honor.” This is a typically An- 
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glican term; but Anglicanism in its 
“Catholic” tendencies moves to- 
wards the truth by the acceptance 
of ambiguous terms which it grad- 
ually endows with a Catholic mean- 
ing. If nothing else was accepted 
at Malines than a belief in a “Pri- 
macy of responsibility” then a great 
advance was registered, because 
this term might be made to ex- 
press the Vatican definition. 
E. H. 


Recollections of the Irish War. By 
Darrell Figgis. Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
This book is not a history of the 

Irish Easter rebellion of the year 

1916. It is merely a record of 

events, civil and military, before, 

during and after those troublesome 

days, in which the author was a 

direct participant. Mr. Figgis is a 

writer of some repute and he brings 

to his volume the qualities which 
have won him a reputation. He is 
not merely a chronicler. He gives 
interpretation to the events which 
he records, sets down occurrences 
in graphic narrative, illustrated of- 
tentimes by an exquisite setting. 

He discusses with discrimination 

those movements leading up to the 

Easter Week Rebellion wherein the 

racial enthusiasms of the Irish peo- 

ple reached a climax. 

The struggle of the Irish patriots 
during the week following Easter 
are not very highly emphasized, and 
the executions of the brave idealists 
receive only casual mention. But 
other things are stressed: the pur- 
chasing of arms from Germany, the 
gun-running at Howth, and the ill- 
fated attempt of Casement to make 
a landing. This for the reason, one 
supposes, that in these latter events 
Mr. Figgis was a direct actor. One 
recognizes in the writer’s outlook 
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the outlook of practically every 
man prominent in the happenings 
of those trying days: self-efface- 
ment, an ardent enthusiasm for his 
comrades, and an entire absence of 
bitterness toward the oppressor. 

Mr. Figgis, however, is not with- 
out his heroes to whom he gives 
words of high approval. Such men 
as Roger Casement, Arthur Griffith 
and Eamon de Valera are given a 
sympathetic presentation. Others 
in the revolutionary group he ad- 
mires less ardently. Yet one gath- 
ers only by implication and sug- 
gestion that the author is less in 
sympathy with them. Mr. Figgis 
was an idealist, a patriot, an un- 
selfish lover of his people. One 
catches an inescapable melancholy 
from his retrospections. He ex- 
plains how great failures might 
have been transformed into great 
triumphs had other means been 
made use of. 

One notes everywhere the divided 
opinion which existed among the 
enthusiastic young idealists of those 
years. We have Arthur Griffith, the 
exponent of the doctrine of Sinn 
Fein, the cautious apostle of self- 
help; Michael Collins, the man of 
the sword; James Connolly, the in- 
sistent defender of labor and the 
master mind of the Brotherhood. 
Where there were so many ardent 
lovers of a common country, every- 
one of them gifted by nature for 
leadership, division should not sur- 
prise us. But if this reviewer might 
express a thought to the lovers of 
Ireland in these later days, it is to 
remind us all that now more than 
ever the surest way to win a com- 
plete emancipation is through the 
harmony that comes from unity. 

Mr. Figgis refers to Ex-Governor 
Dunn, who was sent over by Irish 
Americans to plead the cause of 























Ireland before the Paris peace con- 
ference, as the “Ex-Governor of 
Chicago.” One mentions this, not 
to be meticulous, but to call atten- 
tion to the inaccuracy about Amer- 
ican political boundaries and affil- 
iations so common to European 
writers who discuss men and affairs 
of the United States. P. 3. 6. 


My Jeanne D’Arc. By Michael 
Monahan. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $3.00. 

It’s many a day since I enjoyed 
a book as much as Michael Mona- 
han’s My Jeanne D’Arc. I read it 
from sunset until the noisy neigh- 
borhood grew quiet, I read it until 
the night was dead, I read it until 
dawn gave its calm promise—and 
wide awake, I went to bed. That’s 
a safe warning for prospective read- 
ers. Begin the book at sunrise; no 
siesta will lure you in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Monahan is an artist; yet, I 
do not like that word. I think he 
is an alchemist, else how can gold 
and acid keep company, and not 
spoil the text. He is not obsessed 
by the thought that the Middle 
Ages were the via media of civiliza- 
tion. He strips them bare and flays 
with bitter whips their ugliness— 
cardinals, bishops, presbyters get 
their quota of lashes; once, I think, 
his rawhide hit the Pope. The 
“Ages of Faith,” at times, forgot the 
Faith of ages. See the world as it 
was, not as you would vision it. 
Since the Middle Ages, it has re- 
made itself; it was ashamed of its 
dark profile. 

Reader, do not get the notion that 
Michael Monahan’s book holds too 
much acid, and too little gold. No, 
the acid tests the gold, and leaves 
it 18 carat—and gold is lavished on 
every page. 
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One fault—only one—I find in 
My Jeanne D’Arc; perhaps it is a 
virtue not seen by sinners. The 
poems between chapters, here and 
there, are lengthy. Sonnets or 
fewer verses would have pleased me 
better,—perhaps his prose, poetic, 
epic, epigrammatic, sufficed. Hon- 
estly, I did not read all the stanzas, 
hurrying on to the inevitable. Can 
you do otherwise? The interludes 
were like slow stage hands shifting 
scenery. On with the play,—the 
finale, is the thing. 

That climax came in old Rouen’s 
marketplace—a pyre of blazing 
fagots that had been dipped in 
pitch, a maiden’s body cremated 
alive. How could the world be so 
cruel? How could Rouen stay upon 
its knees reciting Pater Nosters? 
How could priests, her judges and 
condemners, say a mea culpa cere- 
moniously, with murder on their 
souls? 

Like every one who has not been 
abroad, I would relish seeing all 
the world. Rouen, I never want to 
see. Its ancient marketplace is 
cursed—even though Jeanne D’Arc 
blesses its scorched pavement. No 
wonder Michael Monahan writes 
that tears should have blistered its 
very stones. 

A strong book is this, a book 
tender, full of truth, and human 
sympathy. Because it is human, 
you will find humor there. Lives 
there a man who cannot laugh? 
In the shifting of those tragic scenes 
you will laugh out loud—not hys- 
terically—your laughter will dry up 
your tears, and soon you will weep 
again for a foolish, fanatical world. 
Michael Monahan lifts you out of 
gloom, then suddenly drops you 
down to the depths like an airship 
hitting pockets. 

And Jeanne D’Are who saved her 
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country from the invader, and her 
Church from the oppressor, is now 
a Saint—and Saint she always was, 
and Saint ever shall be. P. M. 


The Skull of Swift.. By Shane Leslie. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $3.50. 

Being in my youth much addicted 
to the art of bell-ringing, and by 
that I mean real ringing and not the 
carillon business so dear to this side 
of the Atlantic, and frequenting St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin for 
that purpose, hundreds of times 
have I read Swift’s bitter epitaph 
on himself; gazed on the features 
of poor Stella; passed out and 
under the walls of that melancholy 
Deanery forever to be associated 
with the last memories of Swift, in- 
sane and uttering such awful ob- 
scenities that not even the most 
hardened female attendant would 
watch over him in his last illness. 
Thus from early days I fell under 
the spell of the Swift controversy; 
have read much of what has been 
written of that “most unhappy of 
mankind” as his Archbishop called 
him on a memorable occasion; have 
formed my own opinion on the mat- 
ter which is not that of Mr. Leslie 
though he touches upon it. He 
thinks that Swift had no soul, by 
which I understand him to mean, 
not what the words imply literally, 
for that would be absurd, but that 
he had no moral sense. I suppose 
we have all met with men like that 
—quite sane but perfectly non- 
moral, and sometimes even en- 
dowed with very high intellectual 
powers. Mr. Leslie may be right 
there but I do not think that Swift 
had no other secret. 

This book is not in any sense a 
biography, its author calls it “an 
extempore exhumation,” and in fact 
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those unacquainted with the history 
of Swift would find it hard to 
follow in it. But there are 
enough who do know that history 
and who are willing to read any- 
thing about it to ensure an adequate 
sale. And it is worth buying, for 
Mr. Leslie always writes briskly 
and entertainingly, if at times with 
undue and not always perfectly 
chosen garnish of epithet. Why for 
example call the poor early Chris- 
tian Fathers “lugubrious”? “Dull” 
or “difficult” or “tedious” if one 
likes, but the epithet chosen is 
hardly the mot juste. 

Mr. Leslie is obviously a writer 
of a sympathetic nature, apt to be- 
come impregnated with the spirit of 
the man with whom he is dealing 
and that, it would seem, accounts 
for the somewhat bitter tone of this 
book. If ever there was an embit- 
tered man, Swift was he, even in 
his letters to Stella where the bet- 
ter side of his nature peeps out 
more frequently than elsewhere. 
And again in a certain—one might 
almost say— irritation over religion, 
Swift produces his effect on the 
author. Of true religion the Dean 
may fairly be said to have had no 
fragment. Though he was born in 
that country and has become a kind 
of national hero, he hated Ireland 
and his one idea in life—never 
realized—was to secure a Bishopric, 
preferably not in the country to 
which fate tied him for the greater 
part of his life. B. C. A. W. 


Ireland and the Foundations of Eu- 
rope. By Benedict Fitzpatrick. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $4.00. 

This volume carries on the au- 
thor’s earlier study, Ireland and the 
Making of Britain which is now in 
its third edition. This new work is 


















an exposition of the part played by 
Ireland between the sixth and the 
twelfth centuries. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
declares that it is based chiefly on 
material taken from “widely scat- 
tered manuscripts produced on the 
continent” and adds that the record 
of Ireland’s achievements would be 
even more amazing if her medieval 
literature had escaped destruction. 

Amazing those achievements are 
as recorded in this well-printed vol- 
ume of 450 pages. Irishmen trav- 
eled up and down Europe, to the 
borders of Poland and Greece, into 
Germany, Switzerland and France, 
and even into Russia and across the 
sea to Iceland. Eager, intrepid, and 
intellectual, they left the mark of 
their personalities and their culture 
wherever they ventured as well as 
the inspiration of a noble faith. At 
home they were reared in an at- 
mosphere of learning; abroad they 
scattered the seeds of a similar 
culture and ceased their splendid 
striving only when they beheld its 
rich and abiding fruitage. To van- 
quish heathenism was the object 
of their labors as missionaries; to 
dispel ignorance the aim of their 
efforts as teachers. In both they 
met with a success so incredible 
that for centuries it has been the 
fashion of a self-complacent and 
ignorant history to doubt it. It was 
one thing to acknowledge Europe’s 
debt to ancient Greece, quite an- 
other to concede a similar debt in 
later ages to Hibernia. And since 
history has not even yet risen above 
prejudice and the acceptance of 
traditional blunders and blindness, 
this monstrous refusal to do justice 
to the achievements of Irish monks 
and scholars during a period of over 
five-hundred years has persisted. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has dedicated years 
of painstaking research to what is 
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obviously a vindication of Ireland’s 
claim to the undying gratitude of 
Europe. And he has made that 
vindication complete by invoking, 
not the glamour of rhetoric, but the 
invincible testimony of original 
documents. J. 3. ® 


The Belief of Catholics. By Ronald 
A. Knox. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 

Christianity since its beginning 
has had its apologists who pre- 
sented its truths in such fashion as 
would best answer the objections 
alleged against it in every period of 
its history. One of the great mir- 
acles of the ages is the survival of 
the Catholic Church through twenty 
centuries in spite of the various 
modes of attack made upon the 
Divine Truth committed to her by 
Jesus Christ. In a series on “What 
I Believe,” the Rev. Ronald A. 
Knox, the English convert-priest, 
has contributed the volume on what 
Catholics believe, and he has writ- 
ten a book which is thoroughly 
modern and readable. This is no 
dry textbook, no heavy treatise for 
advanced theologians; footnotes— 
those external signposts of grave 
scholarship—are almost entirely 
lacking. Nevertheless, we have 
here a presentation of the argu- 
ments for the existence of God, the 
Divinity of Christ, the Divine com- 
mission of His Church, and the 
truth of her teachings, that is 
clear and convincing. 

Father Knox has done splendid 
work in his chapter on the Di- 
vinity of Christ, that supremely 
important doctrine so widely dis- 
believed and so vaguely believed at 
the present day by those who call 
themselves Christians. Many co- 
gent arguments are freshly stated 
in a way that must appeal to the 
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honest mind; he even turns some 
of the arguments against Christ’s 
claim to the defense of that claim. 
There is an unfortunate sentence, 
we feel, where Father Knox speaks 
of possible resemblances between 
early Christianity and pagan rites, 
and says “it may have adopted into 
its language some of their jargon.” 
Also, the treatment of Extreme 
Unction will not entirely satisfy the 
parochial clergy who regularly at- 
tend the sick and not infrequently 
see the physical benefits that derive 
from it. But these are slight 
blemishes in a book that ought to 
be ‘widely read especially by the 
layman who has any interest in 
knowing the belief of Catholics; 
even if he has no such interest, if 
he could be induced by some kind 
friend to dip into the book, he 
would not be likely to let it go till 
he had read every word. For the 
Catholic and the non-Catholic here 
is a book worth having. 
J. 1. M. 


A Miscellany of Verse—‘“Ah, did 
you once see Shelley plain?”—that 
was something for Browning to 
write about! Now, reading Patrick 
O’Connor’s first book, Songs of 
Youth (St. Columbans, Nebr.: So- 
ciety of St. Columban. $1.00), there 
is something else to write about. 
There is a new poet! For Father 
O’Connor’s volume does bring us 
that breath-taking news. He need 
only have written one sonnet like 
“In Pace In Idipsum Dormiam Et 
Requiescam” to have proved his 
caliber; or one stirring lyric like 
“Mexico, 1926.” This is the best 
piece of verse I have seen inspired 
by the Mexican tragedy; and many 
of the poems included in his book 
are of the same quality as these 
two memorable pieces. 
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There is a smoothness and felic- 
ity of phrase in J. Corson Miller's 
verses that has already made him 
known and widely liked. A Horn 
from Caerleon (New York: Harold 
Vinal, Ltd. $1.50) contains an at- 
tractive selection of his best and 
most recent work. The book itself 
is beautiful, and beauty, of a tender 
and exquisite quality, breathes on 
every page. The voice of this poet 
is low-pitched, quiet, reflective. He 
does not sing aloud, but (to change 
the figure) the muted strings of his 
lyre give out a sweet and mellow 
chording. He is a finished artist. 

A young face, boyish and clear- 
eyed, looks out from the frontis- 
piece of Jesse L. Lasky’s Listening 
to Silence (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75). Ordinarily, 
the portrait of a living poet pub- 
lished with his verses prejudices 
me. But this book has so much in 
it that the reader sees in the charm- 
ing young visage of the author that 
it adds to the book instead of de- 
tracting from it. The verses are 
really promising; they are often 
beautiful, and not precocious. Noth- 
ing lovelier or more true of the old 
California Missions has been writ- 
ten than “Old Beauty.” “Snow” 
(“And To-night I am lonely for 
Russia”) is an authentic poem. 
There is, in brief, enough of beauty 
and of untried power in this little 
book to raise genuine expectations. 

Flowers in a Hospital, by Abra- 
ham Fink (Boston: The Four Seas 
Co. $1.50) is largely a collection 
of “free” verses, whose fault is, not 
that they deal with ordinary themes, 
but that they deal with them in a 
very ordinary manner.—The Seek- 
er and Other Poems, by Margaret 
Mackenzie (London: Sheed & 
Ward. 2s. 6d.) has a commend- 
able spirit of religious devotion in- 




















spiring it, and this spirit at times 
finds felicitous expression. A more 
careful selection, however, would 
have omitted a number of the less 
artistic efforts of the author. 

Cc. P. 


If IHad Only One Sermon to Preach. 
Edited by Charles Stelzle. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
This volume of sermons will in- 

spire young preachers with courage 

as proving that famous preachers 
are not too far beyond the ambi- 
tions and attainments of even the 
freshly ordained. This serious re- 
mark really means that while all 
of the preachers listed here are dis- 
tinguished men, the sermons they 
contribute are, generally speaking, 
not above the capacity of the aver- 
age pulpit speaker. Naturally they 
vary greatly in quality. Some are 
intensely, some only moderately 
spiritual; and others have a brisk 
man-of-the-world air, suggesting 
statistics and efficiency and ad- 
ministrative talent. Others have a 
fine dreamy literary quality, as con- 
trasted with their near neighbors 
which suggest the accuracy and cor- 
rectness of a dry commercial docu- 
ment. Some show deep insight into 
spiritual processes, and much reli- 
gious experience, while others have 

a purely academic flavor. All in all, 

however, they furnish an interest- 

ing cross-section of the pulpit 
mind in our country. 

Catholics are represented by two 
distinguished figures: His Eminence 
of Boston, and the Editor of THE 
CaTHoLic Worip. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell’s sermon is almost too pugna- 
ciously Catholic to appear in such 
a collection. Its title is “Christ, 


Priest and Victim” and it is deeply 
mystical as well as strongly dog- 
matic. 


Like everything from his 
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pen, it has a note of distinction. 
“What is Religion?” asks Father 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., and answers 
in one of the best sermons I have 
read for years. 

I have cited only two names for 
special acclaim, but in justice I 
must say that all of the others— 
there are twenty-one altogether— 
have a record for distinguished per- 
formance. It is a most interesting 
book. J. Cc. 


Literary Art and Modern Education. 
By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$1.75. 

Anyone who has been associated 
with the classroom for fifty years 
deserves attention when he speaks 
on educational matters. Father 
Donnelly has been not only a pro- 
fessor, but a student who has kept 
pace with the many experiments 
that have come, gone, and continue 
to come in the effort to train youth 
most effectively for life and living. 
The thirty-six chapters of the 
present volume, while treating a 
variety of subjects, are unified by 
the author’s definite theory of what 
constitutes true education. There 
is an analysis of humor and pro- 
fessorial efforts to discover the 
secret of laughter. The Depart- 
mental System is scored for its lack 
of personality and consequent in- 
ability to influence the student. 
Revolutionary experiments in sec- 
ondary education, being pushed by 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion, are unsound philosophically 
and extravagant financially. The 
sweeping inferences drawn from 
Mental Tests are illogical and un- 
fair. The exaggeration of special 
training at the expense of a liberal 
education is killing the effectiveness 
of the American college. 
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It must not be presumed, from 
the above, that Father Donnelly is 
simply a decrier of all modern 
methods and an unreasonable laud- 
er of the good old days of slates 
and sponges. He defines his terms, 
he examines, he sifts, he gives a 
reason for the faith that is in him. 
You may not always agree with his 
views. You may feel that his sys- 
tem of education, while sound and 
desirable, is not generally workable 
in our highly specialized age and 
over-standardized country. But 
you cannot say he has no case. 

The appeal of this book will be 
primarily to teachers and those in- 
terested in matters educational. 


Father Donnelly’s clear and un- 
affected prose makes it pleasant 
reading. 


J. J. F. 


Carlyle at His Zenith. By David Alec 
Wilson. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $5.00. 

This is the fourth volume of a 
Life of Carlyle and it runs to 500 
pages. Two more volumes are to 
follow, whereupon Mr. Wilson will 
have performed the feat of present- 
ing to the world a 3,000 page biog- 
raphy. The inference is plain: Mr. 
Wilson is a man of stupendous in- 
dustry. He dogs Carlyle’s footsteps 
during every moment of his waking 
life. Nothing escapes him. He 
records with exhaustive and ex- 
hausting minuteness his exits and 
his entrances, his bantering and his 
bickering with his wife over ac- 
cepting an invitation to a ball, the 
day and the hour of his arrival at 
every town he passed through or 
stopped in while visiting Ireland, 
France, Germany, or Scotland, the 
name of every inn and the number 
of every house at which he spent a 
night or paid a call. 

To Mr. Wilson, Carlyle is a very 
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god. His lightest word is a thing 
of gold; his stupid attitude toward 
slavery must be explained away; 
his denunciation of the North in the 
Civil War must be justified, though 
to do so half the American nation 
must be aspersed; his words to the 
mother of a hero slain in battle ad- 
mitting he was wrong, must be 
waived aside as a misunderstanding 
of the great man’s meaning. Car- 
lyle had genius though the actual 
nature of its limitations has ut- 
terly escaped Mr. Wilson. Carlyle 
started life with a host of prejudices 
many of which he never got over— 
another fact of which Mr. Wilson is 
profoundly insensible. Viewing his 
hero as a personage for whom 
canonization would be too tame an 
honor, he accepts his prejudices, 
his intolerance, and even his bill- 
ingsgate as inspired and adopts 
them as his own. Mr. Wilson has 
learned little with the passing 
years. Thirty years ago he wrote a 
book called Mr. Frank and Carlyle 
which achieved a certain unenvi- 
able notoriety for its sins against 
the rules of good taste and re- 
strained temper. 

Present-day biography finds a 
3,000 page biography unthinkable; 
it strives for an authentic and 
penetrating psychology, tells much 
by declining to attempt to tell all, 
and instead of burying its subject 
under an avalanche of words and 
insignificant “facts,” tries to re- 
store him in mind ‘and heart to our 
imaginations, human, breathing, 
and in his habit as he lived. Of 
this new type of biography, Mr. 
Wilson is pathetically innocent. 
There is no doubt but that, since 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton did 
not write the life of Carlyle, for 
which his tolerance, breadth of 
sympathy, wisdom, and insight ad- 




















mirably fitted him, an adequate 
biography of the Scotch “prophet” 
has been sorely needed. That need 
still remains. J. J. R. 


Shorter Notices——Style is a rare 
thing in books to-day. But Leaves 
and Fruit, by the late Sir Edmund 
Gosse (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75), is a volume of 
essays that has style in the best 
sense of the word; and what pleas- 
ure it gives, what delight and ease 
in the reading without a hint of re- 
moteness or aloofness. Out of his 
voluminous writings contributed to 
the British press, the author made 
a pleasing selection of essays. In 
fact, he apparently exercised as 
much care in the selection as he 
did in the original writing. And 
that newspaper essays may be writ- 
ten with such care is in itself a 
revelation. From Shakespeare’s 
England to the Fathers of the 
Church, around and in and out the 
author weaves his way and leads 
the reader to many new aspects 
and revelations of old things. Per- 
haps his history is not always ac- 
curate. For instance, “the temper 
of the militant Christians” of the 
Fourth Century may not have been 
“odious.” But Gosse never dogma- 
tizes and he never antagonizes. His 
book is, consequently, full of charm 
and no better example could be 
found of the fact that style in 
modern writing may possess all the 
felicities of the best of other times 
and still be distinctly of its own 
time. 

For once Sheila Kaye-Smith has 
left her well-loved Sussex and in 
the early part of her book, Jron and 
Smoke (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.50), takes us north to 


England’s coal and iron region, 
where bare hills and bleak moors 
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and fells alternate with sprawling, 
smoky, hideous towns and crowded 
cities whose factory chimneys belch 
forth a perpetual cloud of smoke 
and grime. Later in the book she 
takes us back to Sussex, but only 
to show that paradise of the true 
lover of the land passing through 
a phase of unrest and, it may be, 
of disfigurement. Throughout the 
present novel runs the motif of the 
old antagonism between the manner 
and the spirit of those who cherish 
the soil and gain their living from 
its bounty and the restless, grasp- 
ing spirits who tear open its vitals 
for the minerals buried underneath. 
The main theme of Iron and Smoke 
is the balancing of the friendship 
between two women against their 
love for one man—and the ultimate 
triumph of the friendship. That 
alone makes one bless the writer 
who can handle such a theme suc- 
cessfully in these days of fiction 
full of sex “problems,” emotional 
debauches and laboratory indecen- 
cies. 

One may spend a most enjoyable 
hour going through S. Anne, Her 
Cult and Her Shrines, by Rev. Myles 
V. Ronan (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $1.50), a meaty and 
informative, but not oppressively 
learned, volume on which much 
loving labor has evidently been ex- 
pended. It deals with devotion to 
St. Anne in Palestine, in Rome, in 
Provence, in Brittany, in England, 
in Dublin and in Canada; and fi- 
nally there are a few pages devoted 
to reflections on the devotion 
great saints have had for the Mother 
of Our Lord. There are some very 
interesting and most unusual pic- 
tures scattered through the vol- 
ume, and one seldom finds so im- 
pressive a bibliography attached to 
so slender a text. One very notable 
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characteristic is that nearly all 
Father Ronan writes here is alto- 
gether fresh, which makes the book 
particularly valuable. 

It would take twenty or more 
pages of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD to 
give even a summary of the inac- 
curate and false statements in The 
Story of the Ten Commandments, 
by Conrad H. Moehlmann (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50), the title of which covers 
everything from a defense of the 
public school system to a diatribe 
against asceticism. We are dog- 
matically and falsely informed that 
the Ten Commandments are not 
traceable to Moses; that not one of 
them has preserved its original sig- 
nificance; that we can therefore in- 
terpret them as we please to-day. 
The author has no grasp whatever 
on the Church’s legislation on in- 
terest, which he might find ex- 
plained in any textbook on ethics; 
he impudently states that our de- 
crees of nullity are equivalent to 
divorce, and that we deliberately 
depreciate marriage; he tells the 
Jew that Jehovah was originally a 
tribal god, warlike, cruel and vin- 
dictive, and that monotheism did 
not emerge until the time of Jere- 
miah; etc., etc. How we do pity 
the students of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, who must per- 
force drink in wisdom from such a 
source. The poor youths ask for 
bread, but they are given the stones 
of a pseudo-scholarship instead. 
Our author caps the climax by do- 
ing what many a man of his mental 
caliber has done before him; he in- 
vents an inane series of ten com- 
mandments to suit the modern age! 

Shibboleths, by Sister Marie 
Paula, Ph.D. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers $1.75), is a little 
book packed full of the wisdom of 
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a wise woman. It is a teacher’s 
book, written for teachers by a 
teacher,’ one who not only knows 
her business, but knows how to 
talk about it in an instructive and 
inspiring way. To begin with, there 
is a simple charm to Sister Paula’s 
fluent English that takes the reader 
on with her from page to page. 
And those pages unfold the daily 
experiences and thoughts of every 
teacher in the land. The opening 
chapter, raising the question of the 
“why” of examinations and dis- 
cussing the “how” of them reveals 
the author as a person of good, 
sound, common sense, one who 
realizes, as every teacher ought to, 
not only that knowledge is only an 
incidental in education, but that ex- 
aminations are really tests of the 
teacher as much as of the pupil. 
“The Art of Questioning,” and 
“The Question of Interest” go fur- 
ther into practical classroom de- 
tails. Two chapters on studies and 
reading, “Feeding the Mind” and 
“Thoughts on Reading,” are rich 
with suggestion, while the discus- 
sion on “Teaching a Modern Lan- 
guage” is of even greater value. 
Without qualification, this book can 
be warmly recommended to all 
teachers, but especially to those en- 
gaged in secondary school work. 
The Council of Trent teaches 
clearly, quoting the words of St. 
Paul, that there is but “One Media- 
tor of God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus who gave Himself a redemp- 
tion for all” (Tim., ii., 5). When 
we speak, therefore, of the Blessed 
Virgin as mediatrix, we use the 
word in a totally different sense. 
As St. Thomas put it: “Nothing for- 
bids others being called mediators 
between God and man, according 
to a certain manner, namely, in so 
far as they codperate towards this 

















union with God dispositively and 
ministerially.” Our Lord alone 
merited for us de condigno, that is, 
with the merit of justice. The 
Blessed Virgin, on the other hand, 
has merited for us de congruo, that 
is, with the merit of fitness, such as 
was proper to a creature. Granting 
this essential difference of merit, 
Father Nau in his Mary, Mediatriz 
of All Graces (New York: Fr. 
Pustet Co. $1.00. Paper 50 cents) 
holds that the merit of the Blessed 
Virgin without being as perfect as 
Our Lord’s, is as extended in its ob- 
ject, and embraces all graces ac- 
corded to men. While this has 
never been defined by the Church, 
it is a pious opinion, dear to St. 
Alphonsus and Blessed Grignion de 
Montfort, and defended in our time 
by Fathers Faber, Petitalot, Jean- 
jacquot and Bittremieux. 

In his Couriers of Mercy (from 
the same publisher, $1.50), Father 
Garesché insists upon the ideals 
that ensure the happiness and suc- 
cess of the perfect nurse, and sets 
forth the qualities of mind and 
heart that make them naturally 
and supernaturally capable of liv- 
ing up to their exacting profession. 
He pays the highest possible tribute 
to the nursing sisters of our coun- 
try, who have won the hearts of 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike by 
their kindliness and efficiency, but 
as he says “there are still many 
things to be done to make our hos- 
pitals complete and perfect.” He 
makes a special appeal at the end 
of his book for vocations, for our 
hospitals are urgently calling for 
more helpers, for “more couriers of 
mercy to nurse for God.” 


Foreign Publications.—It is an un- 
usual joy to find in a pious biog- 
raphy a style which is a continual 
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delight to the ear, running along 
melodiously in poetic phrases that 
are always apposite and full of 
meaning. Such a book is Mon 
Frére le Dominicain (Paris: Ber- 
nard Grasset. 12 fr.), the biography 
of his brother, by Emile Baumann. 
Nor is the life as uneventful as one 
would expect, in spite of the fact 
that the young Religious died at 
the age of twenty-four, only a short 
time after his ordination to the 
priesthood. For his life as a boy 
was rich and varied, marked espe- 
cially by the passion for music 
common to all the Baumanns; and 
after his entry into Religion, he 
lived first in Holland, then in Pales- 
tine, wandering among and study- 
ing all the holy places; finally in 
New York State, where he under- 
went all the hardships of poverty, 
difficulty with language, and the 
like, which the newly-formed con- 
vent of French Dominicans at 
Rosary Hill had to suffer. Finally, 
he died as a hero and martyr min- 
istering to fellow-passengers and 
renouncing the chance to save his 
own life, when the Bourgoyne, that 
was to have carried him home a 
priest at last, went down in the At- 
lantic. It is an absorbing story, 
written in masterly French. 

Dr. d’Espiney has written out 
the psychotherapy of his beloved 
master, Dr. Vittoz, La Psychothéra- 
pie du Dr. Vittoz (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui, 2fr.), with the subtitle, “A 
Practical Philosophy of Life.” Dr. 
Vittoz emphasizes the fact that 
“nervous control is a kind of sanc- 
tity.” He thinks that the most im- 
portant thing in the world for peo- 
ple is submission to the Divine Will. 
One of his maxims is to do things 
and not to think too much about 
them. Action and not rest is the 
all important element for the cure 
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of the neuroses and the psychic 
conditions which make iife diffi- 
cult for so many people. The last 
words of the book are, “The present 
prepares the future but it is only 
the present that counts.” He em- 
phasizes the fact that worry is due 
to thinking about having to do 
things to-morrow while you are oc- 
cupied with what you are doing to- 
day. Concentration of mind on the 
thing to be done is all important in 
order to avoid that dissipation of 
effort which comes with distraction 
of mind. 

There are many recent additions 
to the fine series of the Bibliothéque 
Catholique des Sciences Religieu- 
ses, being published by Bloud & 
Gay (10fr. le volume). L’Instabil- 
ité du Protestantisme is by the Abbé 
Dedieu, whose History of French 
Protestantism (2 Vols.), reviewed in 
these pages a year or so ago, has 
been acknowledged by Catholic and 
non-Catholic critics alike to be a 
work of accurate and detailed 
scholarship kindly and impartial in 
tone. The present volume is a 
popular work, showing forth the 
tendency of both Lutheranism and 
Calvinism to degenerate into an un- 
dogmatic and vague rationalism. 
The views of Luther and Calvin are 
contrasted with the utterly oppos- 
ing views of the leaders of Protes- 
tantism to-day, and its inability to 
bear witness to the Gospel of Christ 
is ably brought out. We recom- 
mend his book to the careful study 
of Abbé Calvet, who a few years ago 
gave his readers so inaccurate an 
account of English Protestantism. 
His book is still doing harm, hin- 
dering conversions in England by its 
unfair travesty of both history and 
dogma. We have often wondered 
why the Pope had not long be- 
fore this put this book on the In- 
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dex. The Abbé Dedieu could have 
handled the question well. 

A new life of St. Paul is always 
welcome, especially when it comes 
from the pen of a young professor 
—this is his first book—who has 
made the Bible his special study 
both at the Biblical Institute of 
Rome, and the Biblical School of the 
Dominicans at Jerusalem. Leaving 
to other writers of the series to 
treat particularly of the theology of 
the Apostle, Rev. A. Tricot in Saint 
Paul, Apétre des Gentils devotes 
himself to a careful study of St. 
Paul’s missionary apostolate in the 
Greco-Roman world. It is a perfect 
picture of Jewish and pagan men- 
tality, and a perfect portrait of one 
who fought continually to extend 
his conquests for Christ, to defend 
his idea and principles, and to pro- 
tect the faith of his converts. He 
concludes: “St. Paul was born a 
zealot of the type that was buried 
in the ruins of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, or that committed suicide 
rather than fall alive into the hands 
of the Romans. The grace of God 
made him the greatest and the most 
ardent apostle of the new faith.” 

The pastor of St. Séverin’s 
Church in Paris, Rev. E. Magnin, 
one-time professor of Canon Law 
at the Catholic Institute, is a scholar 
well known for his canonical and 
historical studies. L’Eglise Enseig- 
née is a popular commentary on 
part of the second book of the 
New Code of Canon Law. It treats 
of the rights and duties of clerics, 
the priestly ministry, and the rights 
and duties of the laity—The Abbé 
Thamiry, Dean of the theological 
faculty of Lille, contributes to the 
series a brief sketch of Christian 
morals, Fondements de la Morale. 
His work is divided into three 
parts: The destiny of man, natural 





















morality, and Christian morality. 
In discussing natural morality as 
distinct from Christian, he reminds 
his readers of the fact that the 
natural order does not exist and 
never has existed, for in man nature 
has been elevated by grace. But 
the supernatural order has not de- 
stroyed the ideal of man’s nature, 
but has perfected it. The division 
therefore is made only for the sake 
of bringing out the truth more 
clearly. Various chapters deal with 
the definition and scope of morals, 
the purpose of life, the meaning of 
good and evil, duty, law, the vir- 
tues, etc. The aim of Christian 
ethics he tells us is “to incite us to 
the love of God, which leads to 
union with Him, the ideal of sanc- 
tity.” 

We are glad to have in com- 
pendious form the results of Pro- 
fessor Adhémar d’Alés’ lectures in 
the Catholic Institute of Paris, Bap- 
téme et Confirmation. He discusses 
all the problems that center about 
these Sacraments: the necessity of 
Baptism, its minister, subject, ef- 
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fects; infant baptism, baptism for 
the dead, the fate of the unbap- 
ized, whether children or adults, 
etc. His De Baptismo et Confirma- 
lione (Paris: G. Beauchesne. 30 fr.) 
contains the same matter in differ- 
ent form, as it is addressed particu- 
larly to students.—Finally, Les 
Compagnies de Prétres du XVI. au 
XVII. Siécle, by Abbé Pisani, dean 
of the chapter of Notre Dame of 
Paris, is a brief history of the Re- 
ligious Orders that came into be- 
ing during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. They include the 
Jesuits, the Oratorians, the Lazar- 
ists, the Sulpicians, the Eudists, the 
Marists, the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost, the Passionists, the Redemp- 
torists and others. The volume is 
a worthy addition to the series and 
gives us a good portrait of the 
founder of each Order, its ideals 
and aims, its development, its la- 
bors in the schools, on the missions, 
and in the parishes, and concludes 
with present-day statistics. It is a 
splendid record of work for the 
kingdom of God. 
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